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to modern conditions is the work which needs to 
bo done and which will receive His: blessing in the 
doing. The present, volume is an attempt to 
suggest, «. few adaptations by one who is Full ol 
reverence for the ancient ideals of his people, and 
who believes that, these are living powers, not dead 
shells, full of reforming and reshaping strength. 

The book lias far outgrown the original lectures, 
but has in it, I think, nothing superfluous or irrele¬ 
vant. .For the sake of the learned, both Asiatic 
and European, the authorities have been quoted 
in their original Samskrt; ; for the sake of the un¬ 
learned, these quotations have all been thrown into 
foot-notes, so that the Fnglish may run smoothly 
and unbrokenlv. Technical terms have been 
translated, but the originals have been added 
within brackets. 

One explanatory statement should be made as 
to the method of conveying to the modern reader 
the thought of the ancient writer. The European 
Orientalist, with admirable scrupulosity and tire¬ 
less patience, works away laboriously with .dic¬ 
tionary and grammar to give an " accurate and 
scholarly . translation. ” of the foreign language 
which he is* striving to interpret. What else can 
he do ? But the result, as compared with the 
original, is like the dead pressed ‘ specimen ’ o* 
the botanist beside the breathing living flower of 
the garden. Even I, with my poor knowledge of 





Samskrt, know the joy of contacting the pulsing 
virile Scriptures in their own .tongue, and the 
inexpressible dulness and dreariness of tlieir 
scholarly renderings into English. But our lec¬ 
turer is a Hindu, who from childhood upwards 
has lived in the atmosphere of the elder days; 
he heard the old stories before he could read, 
sung by grandmother, aunt, and pandit; when he 
is tired now, he finds his recreation in chanting 
over ' the well-loved stanzas of an Ancient 
(Purana), crooning them softly as a lullaby to a 
wearied mind; to him the ‘ well-constructed langu¬ 
age ’ (Samskrt) is the mother-tongue, not a fo¬ 
reign language; he knows its shades of meaning, 
its wide connotations, its traditional glosses cluster¬ 
ing round words and sentences, its content as 
drawn out by great commentators. Hence when 
he -wishes to share its treasures with those whose 
birthright they are not, he pours out these mean¬ 
ings in their richness of content, gives them as 
they speak to the heart of the Hindu, not to 
the brain of the European. His close and ac¬ 
curate' knowledge of Samskrt would make i 1, 
child’s play for him to give “ an accurate and 
scholarly translation” of every quotation; he has 
preferred to give the living flowers rather the 
dried specimens. Orientalists, in the pride of 
their mastery of a ‘ dead ’ language, will very 
likely scoff at the rendering of one to whom it 



is a living and, familiar tongue, who has not 
mastered Samskrt as a man but has lived in it 
from an infant. For these, the originals are 
given. But for those who want to touch, the 
throbbing body—rather than learn the names of 
the bones of the skeleton—-of India’s Ancient: 
.Wisdom, for those these free and full renderings are 
given. And I believe that they will be welcomed 
and enjoyed. 


ANNIE BESANT 
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O Pure of Soul! The angels raise tlieir song - ,. 
And Truth’s light blazeth over East and West f 
Alas ! the heedless world lies fast asleep, 

And the Dawn’s glory wasteth in the skies ! 

O Pure of Soul! do Y<< awake, arise, 

And open wide the windows of your hearts , 
And fill them with the shining of Day’s Star, 
And with the heavenly music of that song, 

So, when the laggards wake, they may not lack 
Some message from Ye for the next morn’s hope,. 
Some sign and token that their kith have seen 
And stood before the Glory face to face. 

And that they also may if they but will. 

Be this your Sun-dawn work, Ye Pure of Soul L 
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FOREWORD 


Somewhere in the published writings of H. P. Bln,vat- 
sky it,is said that all earnest Theosopliists should be 
advised to study Maim. 1 had therefore been looking 
from time to time into the scripture which goes by the 
name of Manu-Smrti or Mrimt-Samhifa. Coming’ to 
know of this, our beloved President desired me to lay 
before our brothers and sisters, on the present occasion, 
in a brief form, in modern ways of thinking and of 
speaking, as far as possible, the ideas I might have 
gathered from the reading' of that ancient ordinance. 
I should say at the outset, that the study—indeed it 
should be called only reading—has been very cursory, 
and the student has been lacking in almost every 
needed qualification. But if faith abundant bo a 
qualification, then that has not been lacking. I have 
read, not in the spirit of the critical, and learned 
scholar and antiquarian, superior to his subject, but 
with the reverence of the humble learner who wishes 
to understand, for practical instruction and for guid¬ 
ance, so far as may be, in present day life, ever mind¬ 
ful of his own inability, and ever holding his judgment 
in suspense where he cannot understand. 

“Read the things of the flesh with the eyes of (lie 
spirit, not the things of the spirit with the eyes of the 
flesh”—said a Master. To interpret the words of 








Mann, as of all tlie real scriptures of all the nations, 
mere grammar and dictionary, however -laboriously 
used, are not enough—unless perhaps they hie Sarnskrt 
grammar and dictionary. But Sarnskrt Shabda-Shastra 
is not mere grammar and dictionary, tint the whole 
Science of Language, which is inseparable, from 
the Science of Thought and of Exegesis, Nynyn and 
M fnramsa. 

'This is said, to obviate hasty objections that the 
renderings of the Sarnskrt texts, in the following 
lectures, put new ideas into the old words. In the matter 
of all subjective knowledge, there are not new ideas 
enough, yet, to exhaust the richness of content of the 
old words of the 'well-constructed' and ‘consecrated' 
language. Those who have done the work of 
translation with open mind, and with, what is even 
more needed, open heart—as ready, at least, to see the 
good points of the work under translation as the weak 
ones—they know that the many shades of meaning, 
which have become attached by varied and long 
continued associations to the important words of any 
language, cannot he adequately rendered by single 
words from another language. Every race, inspired by 
its own distinctive ‘ ruling passion ’ constructs its own 
language, as all its other appliances of life, in order 
to suit the particular aspect of divine manifestation 
which it represents. Therefore evact equivalents in 
any two languages are very difficult to find. Hence, 
the frequent, need to' express the many shades of 
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meaning 1 of an older and a fuller word by many words 
of a newer language, not yet so full in subjective 
knowledge. Those who are best circumstanced to 
live in, and to live themselves into, the modern as 
well as the ancient types and phases of civilisation, 
' may ’be most safely trusted to interpret truly the 
latter to the former. 

With this brief foreword 1 proceed to my duty. 




LECTURE I 

The Foundation of Mane's Code of Life 


^ Tiig^ra sir? i 

Mundaka Vpanisha.t, I. i. 1. 

WMl'fai fbfHlfTrf. ^SrTSfiHifSjrf!?, I 

»T S-l r U--'l'*lNH sTHIIe.u HI vun II Maun, vi. 82. 

Brahma declared, unto His eldest son, Atharva, the 
Science of Brahman, which verily is the foundation of 
all other sciences. 

All this -whatsoever, that is designated by the word 
‘ This,’ all this is made of the substance of and is held 
together by thought and thought alone. He who know- 
eth not the subjective science, the Science of the Self, he 
can make no action truly fruitful. 


The forest-chants of that part of the Jig-veda 
which is known as the Aitareya Arnnynha, sing how 
minerals exist, plants feel, and animals know, but 
know not that they exist and feel and know; while 
man exists, feels, knows, and also knows that he 
exists, feels, knows. Because of this appearance of 
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•self-consciousness in him for the first time in the 
course of evolution of our world-system, is it: possible 
fpr him to know the Greater Self and understand the 
method and the reason of the World-process. Be¬ 
cause of this and this alone, is he truly the man, the 
thinker, son of Manu, the all-tliinker. The others 
cannot think thus comprehensively, with this .self- 
reference of all that is before and after, distinguishing 
between the Self and what is not the Self, and so 
grasping the whole essence of the World-process. 
In them all the manifestation of the Seif is hut par¬ 
tial, though in ever-increasing degree : first, of only 
the existence (sat) aspect of the Supreme, then of 
that and bliss (an an da), then of these, and a little of . 
consciousness (chit). In man the manifestation finds 
comparative completeness, and lie therefore fulfils the' 
purpose and is the turning-point of the world-system. 
At the stage of man alone the separated self, 
termed the j Iva, becomes capable of salvation, in 
the words of Christian seers; of beatitude, in the 
language of the mystics; of n i r v a n a and the extinc¬ 
tion of the sense of separate individuality, for the 
followers of the Buddha; of moles ha and freedom from 
the bonds of doubt and error and matter, for the 
student of Vedanta; of kaivalyam, realisation 
of oneness, the Unity of the Universal and the 
only Consciousness, in the phrase of the Yoga. In 
man, that principle which is variously called the 
mind (man as), the means and instrument of think- 



mg, or tlie inner organ (a n t a h k a r a n a), or the 
conscious individual atom (c h i 11 a-a n u), attains that 
degree of development whereby it can become the 
bridge between the finite and the infinite, between, 
tlie endless past and future on the one hand and the 
eternal,present on the other; whereby it can become 
the means of a conscious individual immortality, such 
as is referred to in the verse of the Vayn Pwrana, 
which tells us that consciousness extending- over the 
whole of any given world-system and cycle, lasting 
and persisting unbroken from the birth to the re- 
absorption of that system in the primal cosmic 
elements—that this is known technically as immor¬ 
tality of the individual consciousness. 1 

This potentiality of the human stage of evolution is 
the element of truth in the otherwise boastful belief 
that man is the crown of creation, whom all things 
else therein subserve. Because of this potentiality 
of salvation (m okslia) and all that it signifies, even 
the lower nature-spirits (devas) crave instinctively 
for birth amongst tlie sons of Manu, and all the 
denizen. 1 ; of all tlie lower kingdoms strive incessantly 
in their sub-conscious being to reach his high 
estate. In no other way can they attain to that 
self-consciousness whereby and wherein alone Eman¬ 
cipation from the bonds of matter may be won, 
the long and weary exile cease, and tlie joyous 
homeward return begin towards that Self of Bliss, 
1 etnmrrv? ft i 
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whence all this show of pain and toil has issued, 
in order that the glory of that bliss may shine the 
brighter for the contrast. 

The Science of this ever-living Self, Self-conscious¬ 
ness, deep-seated in the heart of every living being, 
is that Science of the Self (Adhyatma-Vidya) of 
which Krsima said: 

I am the beginning, the middle and the end 
of all manifestation; of all the ways of mutual 
converge amongst men, I am that guiding- clue, 
which ever seeks and ever points to the One 
Truth: of all the sciences, 1 am the Science of 
the Self. > 

The other sciences and arts and learnings all exist, ■ 
and also feel and partly know the objects that they 
deal with. But they do not know themselves. And, 
knowing not themselves, they do not know the rela¬ 
tionships existing betwixt themselves of each one to 
the others, and betwixt the various objects that they 
deal with respectively. And, thus, they do not know 
even their special objects wholly. Because all sciences 
and arts and crafts exist but for the sake of the Self, 
for the use and service of life, therefore the Science 
of the Self alone, knowing itself, knows also all the 
others in their very essence, and can set to each its 
due proportion to the rest, and so make all harinoni- 

1 tP'U'-'IHtlS-OgW 1 

Bhogav(id-G7(Ct, x. 32. 
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ous and fruitful. It is now being recognised, even 
quite generally, that the roots of all the most con¬ 
cretely physical sciences are lost in metaphysic, an'd 
to be found only by diligent searching there. The 
force of the physicist, the atom of the chemist, the 
vital functioning of the physiologist, the tendencies to 
multiplication and spontaneous variation and natural 
selection of the evolutionist, even the impossible point 
and line of the mathematician, are all meaningless 
until translated into terms of the Science of the Self. 
Hence is this Science verily the King of Sciences, to 
which all others minister and owe allegiance, and which 
protects and nourishes all others lovingly, justly and 
righteousty: 

It. is the royal science, the royal secret, 
sacred surpassingly. It supplies the only sanc¬ 
tion and support to righteousness, and its bene¬ 
fits thus may be seen even with the eyes of flesh 
as bringing peace and permanence of happiness 

Because it is the King of Sciences, therefore it is 
the holy,Science that all true Kings should know, and 
all men ruling over other men should learn assiduous¬ 
ly, if they would govern well and win the love of men 
and gods here and hereafter, and happiness on earth 
and in high heaven. Mann says : 


spjijt ijiVt'iwraH, ii 







Only lie who knows the science of the true 
and all-embracing knowledge, only lie deserves 
r to be the leader of armies, the ’.vielder of the End 
of Justice, the King of men, the Suzerain and 
Overlord of Kings.' 

I'he Manu of the Human Race is tlie great proto¬ 
type of all such patriarchal Kings. Thinking 
( m an a n a in), looking before and after, joining cause 
and effect deliberately in memory and expectation— 
the pre-eminent and specific character of man—is 
perfectly embodied in the Mann's mind, omniscient of 
whole past ages (k alp as), world cycles of activity 
and sleep, that only serve as.ever-repeated, ever-pass¬ 
ing illustrations of the truths and principles of the 
Science of the Self. 

Because He has this vast experience, extending 
breaklessly over whole icons, of all possible situations 
in all possible kinds of life, in lowest and in highest 
kingdoms; and because His omniscience of infinite 
details is pervaded by the principles of Self-know¬ 
ledge, therefore is He fit to guide new hosts of selves 
(j 1 v a s), in new cycles, from their birth in the atoms 
of those primal substances and times, ever so long ago, 
of which at present we can call up but the faintest me¬ 
mories or conceptions, up to their remergence in the 
Common Self, at the nirvana of the system; therefore 
is He fit to make laws for guiding them from age 
'- qqrre r tr;?? ^ ^ i 


Mmm, xii. 100 
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to age, laws varying in details with the variations 
of the circumstances of life. And in this work of 
guiding human evolution and making laws for it, 
the Manu is helped by Sages (R s hi s), who also have 
remained over with Him from previous ages 
(kalpss), and therefore are called shishtas, 
literally remains, remnants or residua. The Matsya 
Purdnn says (chapter 145) : 

The verb-root shish means to remain 
behind, to be distinguished from others (and the 
root slias means to instruct and be instructed), 
and all these senses are included in the word 
shislita. The knowers and doers of dliarma, 1 2 
well-instructed and distinguished beyond others, 
who remained behind at the end of previous ages 
(man vantaras) 4 and now stay on throughout 
this world-cycle in order to maintain unbroken 
the chain of worlds and kingdoms and races, and 
to preserve the ancient dliarma from falling into 
decay and ruin, by constantly instructing the 
new j lvas in their duties—these are the Manu 
and the seven R s h i s. Out of His memory of 
the past age our Mann declared the d liar mas 
suited for the present cycle, and therefore is that 
dliarma known as remembered ( S m r t i or 

1 A well nigh untranslatable word, including- religion, 
rites, piety, specific property, function, etc., but, above all, 
the Duty incumbent on a mau at the stage of evolution 
lie has reached and in the situation he may be in. 

2 ‘ Rounds ’ in Theosophical parlance. 







Srnartn). And because it is observed ami prac¬ 
tised by those tliat remained behind, and will be 
f established again and again in succeeding cycles, 
after the expiration of this, and has been taught by 
the Elders and their Elders always (with the need¬ 
ed modifications from time to time), therefore is 
it known as S h i s li t a c h a r a, i.u., the conduct, 
precept and example, of the well-instructed rem¬ 
nant of higli teachers worthy of all reverence. > 

The Harkaruleya Pur an a' 1 tells the story of the next 
or eighth Mann, Savarni by name, who began His 
preparation for His future work so long ago as the 
second Round (named in tliePuranas as the Svarocliisha 
Manvantava), when He was born as the Kshattriya . 
King Surat ha, and had for companion in his austerity 
the Vaishya- Samadhi, both receiving instruction from 
the Sage Medlias. 

None indeed who does not possess this comprehen¬ 
sive wisdom is fit to rule in the fullest sense of that 
high word. But, even on a smaller scale, he who does 
not know the essentials, the broad outlines and general 

1 isjit'dldPff ruaiwhrtdctl*' I ’ 

?? RTSI RThl’nhifl'nb li 

ftTSwft? ^ Wl’StJkK II 

fTPT figAold'Iri I 

3 1 £aRT II 

AHtdrf 5*1^ I 

II 

‘ 2 In the Chapters which form the Purga-sa-pta-shati. 
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principles of the Science of the Self, Theosophy proper; 
who does not know the source, the means, the ends of 
life; has not studied the workings of the mind, nor 
learnt how to create good-will in liis own heart and in 
the hearts of others round him; does not know, in 
brief, what are the origin and what the purpose and 
what the way of ruling his own life—how shall he fitly 
rule the lives of others, be it in a household, or be it in 
a kingdom ? How can he be of real and undoubted 
help and service to his fellow-men? How will he enable 
them to bring together means and end? By what ways 
may he lead them on to the great goal?—not knowing 
what the end and goal is, and unaware of any ways 
but those revealed to him by the chance of the physi¬ 
cal senses, themselves the products of causes to him 
wholly unknown. 

Of the rule of such, in the smaller household of the 
family and the larger household of the nation, was the 
Upanisliat verse spoken by the Seer in sadness and in 
sorrow : 

, Sunk in the very depths of ignorance and 
error, wise in their own conceit, great in their 
own imagination, they go on, the unhappy ones, 
stumbling- at* every step upon the path, blind 
leadei-s of the blind. 1 


1 Bhi-s d-rtHIdb cpo r^oT-TT : I 

iRHIKT ^51: dtaHTnl 3*PF'dT: II 






And such verily is the condition of mankind at- 
large to-day. Sovereign and subject, statesman and 
private man, scientist and priest, aristocrat and 
bureaucrat and democrat, capitalist and laborer, 
rich and poor, conservative and liberal, loyalist, social¬ 
ist and anarchist—all having, ns a rule, no knowledge 
and no thought of the ' why ’ of life and but a 
very partial one of the ‘ how ’; busying them¬ 
selves more or less frenziedly with the immediate 
gain to the senses; thinking only of staving off 
the trouble of the moment; condemning, as beyond 
the pale of practical politics, all attempts to formu¬ 
late and teach and reach ideals in the administration 
of affairs, even when acknowledging, in argument, 
that conduct is instinctively governed by the ideal, 
the practice by the theory—how shall such guide 
the human race to happiness ? 

The Manu and His assistants and subordinates are 
not so near-sighted. They look very far, before and 
after. Their practical politics are always dominated 
and governed by high ideals, bv a complete theory of 
life, its origin, its end, its purpose. To their view, 
all activity not organically and consistently related to 
the well-ascertained and clearly-defined objects of life- 
is not practical but supremely unpractical. 

In order, therefore, to understand and appreciate, at 
their true value, the rules that they have laid down for 
the guiding of human affairs, it is indispensable that 
the view of the World-process, on which the rules are 
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based, should be clearly understood. Whether we- 
agree in it and accept it, or not, is another matter. 
"But to understand the practice we must understand, the 
theory, we must put ourselves at the point of view 
of those who framed and followed the practice. 

Ma,ny modern students, especially of the West, say 
that the ancient East is unintelligible to them; that they 
cannot understand the Hindu’s introduction of what 
they call ‘religion ’ into the most commonplace affairs 
of life ; his constant reference to heaven and to liber¬ 
ation, even in the text-books of grammar and mathe¬ 
matics. They fail to understand Hindu life, because 
the}' look only at the surface; and because, they, in 
their own life, occupy a standpoint and follow an 
ideal very different from that of those who profess to 
be guided by the Institutes of the Manu. It is a 
common statement in the ancient books, that the child 
cannot understand and sympathise with the romances 
and the sentiments, the elations and the depressions,, 
of the young man. No more can the young man, with 
his restless ambitions and outrushing energies and 
ever-renewed hopes and enthusiasms, understand the 
graver demeanor, and the sobering cares and 
anxieties of the middle-aged, who have to bear the 
burdens of the family and the manifold pressure of 
the social organisation in which they live. No more, 
again, can the middle-aged, engaged in the strenuous 
struggles of life, wholly understand the peace and 
quietness of the aged, and their retirement from the- 
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-competitive struggle. But the older can generally 
understand the younger, by means of memory. Now, 
:as the difference is between two individuals at two 
different stages of life, such is the difference between 
two peoples and two forms of civilisation, occupying 
■different stages of evolution. An older race, t even 
though feebler, can generally understand the younger 
:and more vigorous, though the latter does not under¬ 
stand the former. There are few complaints that the 
East cannot understand the West; many that the 
West cannot understand the East. There is no diffi¬ 
culty for the oldman in understanding that the younger 
-one should be energetic, pushful, eager to make his 
way in the world and secure its good things for his 
■own use. He has lihnself passed throngh that ex¬ 
perience, and retains the memory of it, unless indeed 
he has become too far removed in age. But it is diffi¬ 
cult for the young man, every fibre of whose organism 
is impelling him towards pursuit of the outer world’s 
experiences, to understand what quiet reflexion over 
these or voluntary abandonment of them can be, and 
how it is possible. • 

He who has not passed through the physical crisis 
of dispassion (v a i r a g y a) can never understand and 
■sympathise with the mood and conduct of one who 
has. This is the essential difference between the 
psychology of the East and of the West, modern and 
.ancient, young and old. 1 

1 P u r va and P a. s lich i m a ; p u r v a means both 
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Manu’s scheme of life contains provision for both 
the younger and the older; those who have passed 
through dispassion and been born a second time there¬ 
by, and those who have not. 1 Modern schemes make- 
provision only for one, and failing, therefore, to meet 
all requirements, need continua-l revision. The whole i 
course of nature ordains that the older, who know : 
more, shall make provision for the bringing up of the 
younger, who know less. Where, for anj r special . 
cause, this ordinance of nature is violated, catastrophe- 
must result before very long. And there is much- 
reason to fear that modern systems of administering 
human society will prove a commentary on and a justi¬ 
fication of Manu’s ideas —but by contra.it. They are- 
the product of minds which are confined as yet to the 
Path of Pursuit (the Pra vrtti-mar ga), and know 
little or nothing of, and care less for, the other half of 
life, the Pa th of Renunciation (the N i v r 11. i-m a r g a) ; 
without knowledge of which, the fundamental facts 
of the universe, the foundations of all existence, re¬ 
main unknown. As the Bliagavad-Glta says (xvi. 7) : 

- The men who are still on the Path of Pur¬ 
suit, pursuit of the pleasures of the senses, they 
know not the difference between that Path and 

east and earlier or older, and paslichinia. west and 
later or younger. The general plan of history seems for- 
civilisation to travel from the East towards the West,, 
round and round, with the sun. 

1 See on this Prof. James' interesting chapter on the 
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the Path of Renunciation, renunciation of the, 
tilings of physical sense and striving after the 
snperphysical and spiritual life. And because 
they know not, these two in their contradistinction, 
the two which make up the whole of life, there¬ 
fore the whole of the Truth abides not with them, 
nor real inner purity from selfish desire, nor the 
conduct of reason-governed self-sacrifice. 1 

Such is all the supposed, and much spoken of, and 
much exaggerated, difference between ancient and 
modern, East and West. There is indeed no other 
■deeper-seated, inherent, insuperable and ineradicable 
■difference. They are both Spirit of the same Spirit 
and flesh of the same flesh—all most truly Malm’s 
■children. The ancient has been modern in its day. 
The modern will be ancient in its time. Indeed, it, in 
the sense of the fifth sub-race, is fast aging now, ma¬ 
turing psychically and passing through experience at 
a more rapid rate than the ancient, in the sense of the 
Indian first sub-race, seems to have done. And all 
attempts at interpretation of the ancient to the mo¬ 
dern, in the passing onto the younger and more power¬ 
ful genera tion of whatever special knowledge the older 
and now feebler generation may have gathered, in 
order that the younger may mount to a. higher height, 
■of experience—all such attempts are but parts of the 


' 5Tft% ^ ^ 3Rr R RtfRftT: I 
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natural ways and means of the younger’s maturation. 

It should he remembered that, strictly speaking, 
what we call the ancient should be called only the 
remnants of the ancient, for the bulk of it, so far as 
the actual living population is concerned, is in reality' 
very modern and young. For it is made up of 
younger souls, and is roughly classed with the ancient 
only because upgrown on the soil of the ancient, 
where the ‘forms' of the older type of civilisation still 
persist; where also are older souls, here and there, to 
keep the old ideals alive till the truly modern of both 
East and West shall take them up, to carry them to 
a fuller realisation in the future. So, on the other 
hand, many older and more advanced souls are being- 
born now in the bodies of the newer race, to provide 
the necessary leaven of the oldet- knowledge for them 
and direct their attention towards superpht'sieal 
sciences. As cells and tissues, embodying germs of 
nascent faculties are in the individual, so are indivi¬ 
duals and families, embodying special knowledge and 
ideals, in the body of the nation. The bringing to¬ 
gether of eastern and western nations in bonds of 
political, economical and educational interdepend¬ 
ence is an act of Providence also tending towards the 
same end. If we seek for a reason why younger and less 
advanced souls (jivas) should be born into the weak¬ 
ening physical moulds left by the more advanced, we 
may find that this is only in accordance with the laws 
of economy of force, which run through and counter- 
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balance the lavish extravagance in details of ever- 
paradoxical nature, the Everlasting Duality (Dvaii- 
civiHn). Aging grand-father and budding infant fit 
in with each other appropriately; the knee of the 
former is the natural play-ground of the latter; his 
perfected wisdom (s a 11 v a) of soul, and decaying 
activity (rajas) and growing inertia (tama's) of 
body help on to their natural development the im¬ 
perfect wisdom of the soul and growing activity and 
lessening inertia of the body of the child. 

What then is this Theory of Life which is the found¬ 
ation of Mann’s Laws, one portion of which, suited’for 
one epoch, has come down to us, with modifications 
made, from time to time, by various Sages and minor 
Manus, in order to suit the needs of sub-cycles within 
the larger epoch ? With regard to these modifications 
and explanations, we have to remember that in trying 
to present to our minds the outlines of Manu’s views 
intelligibly, it is not possible to confine ourselves to the 
words of the work known as the Marm-Samhiia or 
Mnnu-Smrti. In order to understand that work, 
cognate literature in the shape of the ‘histories of 
world-evolution ’ (Itihasas and Puranas), and especially 
those parts of them which describe past Indian life as 
governed by the laws of Mann, is indispensable. 
Manu-Samhifa is said to be the quintessence of the 
Vedas; the study of .it is compulsory on the twice- 
born on pain of losing status ; and like the Vedas, it 
should be interpreted with the help of the ‘histories’ 
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Whatever hath been declared by Manu to be 
the duty ot any one, that is declared in entirety 
and detail, in the Veda; for Manu knoweth all. 

And the Veda should be expanded and expound¬ 
ed with the help of the Puriinas and the Itiha- 
sas. For indeed the Veda fearetli him whose 
knowledge is not very wide, who has not heard 
much : “ Such a one will defraud me of my true 
value and significance,” so thinketh the Veda of 
the narrow-minded and the ill-instructed. 1 

This method, it is true, does not recommend itself 
to the modern oriental scholar. He expresses his 
opinion of it in the single word 'uncritical’. To him the 
date of the work; the exact and particular name of 
the author; the details of his biography; the various 
readings of a particular piece of text although the sense 
of all be the same; and such other matters are of ex¬ 
ceeding importance. And from a certain standpoint he 
is perfectly right. Where the subject-matter of the 
work is, not general laws and principles and 
also facts more or less certain, but the changing’ 
and passing products of such laws and principles, 
there the personality of the author and the condi¬ 
tions under which his work was written become 
useful objects of study, as also helping to illustrate 
the same general laws and principles, or at least as 
1 ?j: 'mtfftrSfr: i 

?r *rtbPTf<?;rr V? ft tn n Mr,,,,,, ii, 7. 
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affording interesting pastime. Hut otherwise, they 
are not useful to stud}'. Even in modern days, people 
do not spend very much time and energy on finding 
out particulars about tlie discoverers of geometry or 
arithmetic or algebra, or about the editors of success¬ 
ive text-books of these. The discoverers of real 
indubitable truths are generally only re-discoverers. 
Therefore no particular interest attaches to their 
personalities, except as part of general history. The 
inventors of passing things are far move ‘interesting/ 
naturally, and great discussions arise as to how much 
■‘credit’ should or should not be given to them. Truth 
is common property and cannot be copyrighted. 
Individual peculiarities—not to call them aberrations 
—are special property, and therefore fit for copyright¬ 
ing. The Scriptures of all the nations are nameless. 
Such other works as, by their surpassing excellence, 
approach the Scriptures in helpful iiistructiveness, 
are nearly nameless, too—the great epics of many 
nations, for instance. Bv their perfect descriptions 
of human nature, true in all times, they have risen 
above the level of passing lists of passing facts, and 
have become text-books of the science of psychology, 
sociology and history in one. 

Mann, in reference to the SumhiUl known by the 
name, is thus but a representative name, representa¬ 
tive of the Great Being who is the real, primal Pro¬ 
genitor and Chief of the human race ana also of minor 
Manus and Rsliis and the subordinate hierarchs who 
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help in the work of carrying out His scheme, and 
who put forth the minor laws which are all already 
contained potentially in the great law. And there¬ 
fore the free use of the Itilifisas and Puranas and other 
•traditions is helpful in understanding the general 
scheme. This is so, to the older temperament of the 
mind which sees not separateness (abh eda-buddlii); 
which tends physically as well as mentally to long¬ 
sightedness and sufferance and compromise; which 
likes better to attend to the common elements in the 
various views of truth ; which is inclined to look at 
thoughts behind and through the words, even at the 
risk of being somewhat slovenly in the use of language ; 
which believes that the World-process manifests from 
within without, and that forms develop out of the life 
and not in the reverse way; which looks at history as 
the result of philosophy, as the working out of an 
ideal plan, and not at philosophy as the bye-product 
of basketfuls of casual events called history; which 
believes that ideas and ideals, discoveries of science and 
unfoldings of knowledge, are all themselves the result 
of a great world-plan of human evolution, and make 
epochs and not the reverse. To the other, the younger 
temperament, of the mind which sees separateness 
(bheda-buddhi), with eves keen lor the sharp edges 
of all outlines, and impatient of all compromise ; which 
delights to emphasise differences; which revels m draw¬ 
ing distinctions ; dwells lovingly and lingeringly on i lm 
apparent inconsistencies ot others; thinks llnu li| >; 
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develops on t of form and functions out of organs, instead 
of the opposite ; -which declares that history is made by 
chance trifles, by the accidental speakings, doings, 
intriguings of men and women often hidden in the back¬ 
ground; which is not -willing to see that such speakings 
and doings are themselves the results of wide-reaching 
causes and can occur and be of effect only in the 
setting of the general plan; which attaches more im¬ 
portance to minute details than to general principles, 
and to physical facts than to psychical—to such a 
temperament, this method of ‘uncritical 1 study does not 
recommend itself. Perfection lies, of course, in the 
combination of both principles and details, of tin- 
two extremes in the golden mean. But such per¬ 
fectly balanced combination is seldom found; per¬ 
haps is precluded by the very condition of all mani¬ 
festation, viz., inequilibrium, the successive exaggera¬ 
tion of each part over the others, that, in their totality 
make up the whole. 

Hence the one view predominates at one time and 
place, and the other at another. To the tempera¬ 
ment of the first, or Indian, .sub-race, the view which 
looks more to principles than to details has, on the 
whole, been more attractive. And therefore the dif¬ 
ferent Puranas and Smytis are accepted without 
much critical enquiry, somewhat in the same fashion 
as successive editions of a work on mathematics may¬ 
be. to-day, in the West; and whatever additions and 
alterations appear from time to time, in work after 
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work, are taken as lint developments of potentialities 
already contained in the fundamental rules and on ti¬ 
lt is extraordinary liow the successive generations 
■of the Indian people have, by a sort of hereditary 
instinct, implanted by the guiding Hierarchy in them 
for the special purpose of preserving the old tradition 
for the later use of all mankind, clung on to their 
reverence for these Yetlas and Puranas, despite the 
most adverse circumstances. Ho longer able to under¬ 
stand them in the later days of degeneration ; unable 
to defend them from attacks levelled against the 
surface-meaning of many parts ; often most cruelly 
and heartlessly deceived and sacrificed to self-interest, 
with false and too literal interpretations, by vicious 
custodians; through internal dissensions and foreign 
invasions, when there was much worldly good to gain 
and almost nothing to lose by giving' them up; they 
have yet clung on to their belief in the preciousness 
of these Scriptures. And it seems as if the purpose 
of Providence were now likely to be fulfilled and the 
preservative labor of the Indian instinct rewarded. 
For the lost commentaries, which would have made 
‘.Almost everyone of the Puraijas begins with the state¬ 
ment that it was deliverd by Siita to the Rshis for the 
good of the people, at one of the twelve-yearly meetings 
of the Rshis, out of which perhaps, the modem Kumbha- 
fair has grown. The twelve-year period makes a minor 
cycle (yuga) in Hindu astronomy, and is, roughly, the 
time taken by one complete circulation of the solar vital 
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the unintelligible clear, made the absurd-seeming 
appear rational, and the impossible allegorically 
significant—these commentaries are now in course 
of restoration, though somewhat indirectly, by 
modern science itself, which not many years ago was 
the most energetic of iconoclasts, but is now beginning 
to turn its attention to superphysies and metaphysics. 

Mann’s Theory of Life, as it may be gathered from the 
Laws which bear His name, and from these Puranas, 
may be summed up in a score or so of words. Two 
of these have been already mentioned incidentally, 
viz., Pursuit. (Pravrtti) and .Retirement (!S r ivr11i). 
And these are, in a sense, the most important. The 
others depend on these. The variants of this pair 
are many; the underlying idea in all is the same. 
The Smytis, the Bhaguvad-GlUl, the Puranas, speak 
of pursuit and retirement (p vnvrtti and n i v r 11 i) ; 
or selfishness and unselfishness (sakaniya and 
naislikamya); or attachment and detachment (s akt i 
and asakti). The Philosophic Schools (l)arshanas) 
speak of them also. The Nyiiya and Yaisheshika Schools 
as emanation and reabsorption (sarga and apavavga), 
or pain and highest, bliss (dnhklia and n i s-slireya s). 
The Mimamsii School as the action that binds 
and the opposite of such (karma and n a i s Il¬ 
ls army a). The Siihkliya and Yoga Schools as 
striving and letting go (ilia and upa ram a), or uprising 
and restraint (vyut-thana and nirodha). The 
names of the Yediinta School are the most familiar. 
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bondage and liberation (bandha and mokslia). The 
Jainas speak of moving forth and moving back, action 
and reaction (san chiira and pratisan chara). The 
Buddhists or Bauddhas, of the thirst for the individual- 
■. ised separate life and the extinction of that thirst 
’ (trshna and n i r van a). The Christians, of sin and 
salvation. And finally, modern science accepts tire same 
idea and calls it evolution and involution, integration 
and disintegration, formation and dissolution of worlds 
and world-systems. Bach phrase, old or new, express¬ 
es a more or less different aspect of one and the same 
fact; each corresponds with a different- standpoint of 
observation. Thus, current science has looked at the ex¬ 
ternal, objective or material aspect of things predomi¬ 
nantly and so spoken of the integration and dissolution 
of forms. The philosophic systems have looked more at 
the internal, subjective or spiritual side, and have there¬ 
fore used terms indicative of the moods of the inner 
force guiding- that integration and disintegration of 
material particles. And amongst the latter, again, those 
which dealt more prominently with the active element 
in the inspiring consciousness, e.g., the Mimamsa, 
have employed words significant- of action and re¬ 
action ; while those which looked more to the motive, 
have used terms of desire. 

The common fact, running through all these pairs 1 
of names, is the fact of the rhythmic swing of the 
World-process. And on and around this fact, the 
Great Law-Giver and His followers have built, their 
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whole Code of Life, life in the physical as well as the 
supevphysical worlds. 

If we seek deeper for the cause of this pulsing, we 
must come to the penultimate pair of facts, Self and 
Not-Self, variously called Atmii and A n a t in a, 
Purnslia. and Prakrci, Subject.and Object, Spiritand 
Matter. These are recognised in some shape, under some 
name, in all systems of thought. Whatever their exact 
nature may be, they are recognised as facts. And 
when they ha.ve been named, and the Interplay 
between them mentioned, the whole content of thought 
and of the universe has been completely exhausted. 
Nothing more remains outside of these. It is just 
this Interplay between the Two which appears as the 
rhythmic swing spoken of under many names. The 
putting on by the Spirit .of a body of matter, small 
as microbes or vast a.s suns; subtle as the most 
inconceivably tenuous ethers, or gross and hard as 
rocks and minerals; this is the coming outwards of 
the Spirit (p r a, v y 11 i). The putting off of that body 
/ is its return within itself (n i v r 11 i). This process is 
taking place endlessly, everywhere and always, on 
all possible scales of time and space and motion, in 
every possible degree of simplicity and complexity. 
And each complete life, small or great, with its two 
halves of birth into and growth in matter, and decay 
and death out. of it, may be regarded as a complete 
cycle. It is true that, as nothing in the endless World- 
process is really and wholly disconnected with any- 
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tiling and everything else, so no such life-cycle is 
wholly, truly and finally complete and independent. 
And it is therefore true that all life-cycles, i.e. all lives, 
small and great, are graded on to one another and 
■ form parts within parts, smaller wheels within larger 
wheels, epicycles within cycles, all in an endless and 
ever incomplete chain. But, at the same time there 
is an appearance of completed cycles. And one-half 
of each such cycle is, comparatively, the arc of the 
descent of Spirit into Matter, and the other half is 
the arc of its re-ascent out of that Matter. And, 
according as we please, we may call the one half, evo¬ 
lution, and the other, involution ; or, w 7 e might reverse 
the names. Usage is not quite settled on this point. 
We may speak of Spirit becoming involved in Matter, 
in sheaths, bodies, or receivers (up fid his), and then 
becoming evolved out of it. Or, v : e may speak- of 
Matter, t.e., material sheathing, being evolved out of 
the Spirit and then becoming involved or merged 
back into it again. The naming is a. question of 
convenience for the purpose in hand. The general 
idea sepms to be fairly unmistakeable. It should he 
observed however that the notion of growth and im¬ 
provement and refinement, -progre -w of all kinds in 
short, lias become associated with the word Evolution 
The reason is that the scientists who have rediscovered 
for the world one portion of the great law, have, 
naturally, observed only the outer forms. And, in 
the course of their researches, they have found that 



as the former grew finer and more completely differen¬ 
tiated and delicately organised, the richer in variety 
of experience grew the manifestation of life in it. 
And because the existing ways of human life, accom¬ 
panying the present complex organisation of the hu¬ 
man body, appeared to them the best of all that they 
could observe, therefore they have identified evolution 
of complexity of form with progress and superiority of 
all kinds in life generally. If there should come a 
time when it was found that what was then regarded 
as a more glorious manifestation of life was compatible 
with a greater simplicity and homogeneity of form and 
material—as is suggested by passages here and there 
in the old books—then this notion would have to be 
somewhat revised and modified. In the meanwhile 
refinement in life being regarded as the invariable 
concomitant of progress in complexity of form, the 
progress of both is commonly spoken of as evolution; 
and the word involution does not appear often in 
scientific literature, yet, in contrast with evolution ; 
and this for the reason mentioned before, namely, 
that- the modern phase of civilisation does .not de¬ 
finitely recognise retirement and the stages that 
have to be passed through by the soul on the Path 
of B enunciation. 

This current notion of evolution is not unrecognised 
in Samskrt writings. The text of the Aitareya 
Aranyaka has been already referred to, which says 
that t-lie Self manifests least- in minerals, more in 
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vegetables, more in animals, more in men, and so on. 
And some verses occur in the Brhad-Yislnm-Puraria' 1 ' 
which give a few more details : 

(Out of the eight millions and four hundred 
. thousand types or forms through which the soul 
ha,ji to pass) two millions belong to the immova¬ 
ble, or minerals and vegetables; nine hundred 
thousand to aquatic varieties of animals; as 
many to the reptilia or turtles and the worms 
and insects ; one million to birds ; three millions 
to quadrupeds : and four hundred thousand to 
the anthropoid apes. After passing- through 
these the soul arrives at the human form (which 
takes up the remainder of the total number, or 
two hundred thousand). In the human stage, 
the soul perfects itself by deeds of merit, gra¬ 
dually develops thereby the inward consciousness 
which marks the twice-born, and finally attains 
the birth wherein realisation of Brahman 
becomes possible. 2 


1 Quoted in the ShnLda-l-alpa-ii rum a under sT[fq-., The 
classification in these verses is from the standpoint- of ex¬ 
ternal form and habitat, From the deepen- standpoint of 
method of reproduction, the classification is fourfold, 
■itfvp, 3T3"3T. ifesi. From the still deeper one, of 
vital currents and psychic tendencies and gun as, it is 
threefold: HH, sBfRaSrW.. And so on.. 

But the idea of successive evolution runs through all. 

2 p-ffri i. 
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But what is recognised in the Puranas in addition 
to this evolution of material form, and is not yet, 
recognised in modem science, is that, side by side 
with this, there is an involution of the Spirit in these 
forms; and, further, that when a certain limit has 
been reached, the process is reversed and tlifs form 
tends to become ever simpler and simpler again, 
without the gathered experience being lost, till, at. the 
■end of the appointed cycle, the individual merges 
into the Universal. 

These two halves of evolution and involution, then, 
■constitute the rhythmic pulse, the very heart-beat 
of all life. And in accordance with the law there¬ 
of, our selves, or souls, having successively identified 
themselves with and separated themselves from mi¬ 
neral, vegetable and animal forms in the course of 
long ages, have now amoved at the human stage, and 
become capable of retrospect and prospect. For it 
would seem that in our particular cycle and system, 
in the terrene chain, the man of this globe, the earth, 
stands at the turning-point, the junction between 
the two paths. And only he who stands at such 
midway-point is capable of looking both before and 
•after fully. Fie only can take himself in hand, grasp 

HrtragA Ttjjti ^ stto-- 1 

rTfTT tTrT ’^vBTT Tr T ^!|f[ 11 
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liis ivliole personality, and ask and answer what lie- 
should do with it and why and how he should do it. 

What then should he place before himself as the- 
aim of life, and how should he conduct himself, so- 
.as to secure it in the fullest degree? Taking the two 
halves, together, Self-realisation or God-realisation,, 
whichever we please to call it, becomes the numwnm 
hninm, the beginning'and the end, the motive and the- 
goal, of all this World-process. But taking them sepa¬ 
rately, it is obvious that the object of each half should 
be different from that of the other. 

According to Maun, the object of the Pursuit-half' 
of life is threefold: Duty, Profit, Pleasure (Pharma,, 
Art ha, Kama). 

Some say that the performance of duty and 
the gathering of riches are ‘ the good’; some say 
wealth and sense-enjoyments ; same duty only ; 
some riches only. But the well-established 
truth is that the three together make the end of 
the life of Pursuit. 1 

It might indeed be said that sense-pleasure alone,. 
(Kama) is the mmvmm lonum for the arc of descent. 
The word means the enjoyments of the senses and 
the wish for those enjoyments. These accompany 
■the ever-deeper merging of the Spirit in the sheaths of 
matter, its ever-nearer identification with the clothes 
of flesh. Why then does the Maim hedge it in with two 

1 ny i 

uhs SJT WW faqJT fH I Tariff: II Mann, ii. 224.. 



■ others which are not at all so obviously connected with 
the Path of Pursuit? Indeed he lays far more stress on 
Dharma than on the two others. Nay, more, lie 

■ deprecates from time to time the yearning after sense- 
pleasures. Why does lie do so ? Because of this ; 
.-apparently: Pleasure needs no recommendation to 
the human being at the stage to which the current 
portion of - His laws applies. At an earlier day of 
creation, it may have needed recommendation. We 
read that Daksha, son of Brahma the Creator, 
when ordered by his Father to go forth and multiply, 

• created with much penance and ascetic practice, a 
hand of ten thousand sons called Haryashvas, and 
passed on to them the divine command. And they 

, went forth, obedient, but not knowing, nor very 
willing. Narada, taking pity on their innocence, 
-wishing to save them from the dreadful turmoil of 
the life of matter, taught them the way of the Spirit, 
:and Daksha lost the whole band. He then created 
.another band of rive thousand sons called Sl.mbal- 
ashvas. They also were led astray by Narada in the 
same way. Then Daksha reproved Narada for his 
.unwisdom and premature haste : 

The soul realiseth not the sharpness of the 
objects of the senses, the sharpness of the plea¬ 
sures that come from them at the first, and of the 
pains that follow afterwards without- fail. If one 
should therefore prematurely break the growth 
of another’s intelligence, which grows only by 
exercise amidst sense-objects, but should enable 
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him to find dispassion and l'enunciation by him¬ 
self. 1 

And Daksha laid a doom on Naracla that lie 
should never cease from wandering through the 
worlds, taking "births in even monkey-bodies himself 
—the meaning of which has been explained in 77m 
Secret Doctrine, that the physical bodies were defiled 
in the earlier races by the sin of the mindless, and so 
anthropoid forms were created, and those who had 
disobeyed the commands of the Lord of Progeny in 
the beginning were compelled to take birth in these 
degraded bodies, the most developed descendants of 
which helped King Rama of the Aryan Race in his 
war with Ravana, Ruler of the Atlantean Rakshasa.s. 

At that early stage, then, desire for sense-pleasure 
had to be nursed and fostered and stimulated, as a 
sleepy child in the morning requires to be aroused 
again and again, To-day, it has run to overgrowth. 
So far indeed is it from needing recommendation, that 
indeed it needs constant restriction. One in a million 
human beings perhaps does not suffer from the tyran¬ 
ny of th’e senses. All our mind, all our body, instinct¬ 
ive]} 7 runs in the direction of sense-objects. If, then, 
desire had been enunciated by the Mann as a thing 
to be honored and pursued as the prime object of life 
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by His progeny, then indeed that object would have 
defeated itself and perished in a. riot of excess. Hence 
the mention of desire for pleasure, but with warnings. 

The due realisation of sensuous happiness b\ a human 
being of the epoch for which the laws are intended 
is possible only in and by means of onjo.iusrtl .sum-hj. 
For the sense-pleasure of the human being is not like 
that of the animal, a simple and direct satisfaction of 
the physical appetites, but is exceedingly complex. 
While the basis is no doubt the material vehicle with 
its sensor and motor organs, the form lias-become in¬ 
termixed . and refined with infinite mental moods, 
thoughts and emotions, and also the influence of the 
nearing current of retirement and the gradual dawn¬ 
ing of the Universal Self within the individual. The 
result of these conditions and influences is that sense- 
pleasure has taken on the form of a craving, not to 
be gainsaid, for the life of the family and the nation 
and the race, all meaning sympathy and love; and of 
a growing desire for the fine arts, capable of deve¬ 
lopment only in a condition of social organisation 
which makes such a just, division of labor that suffi¬ 
cient leisure and means to each, according to the full 
of his capacities, become possible. Without such 
leisure to each individual and without wealth in 
the race, accumulated primarily in national possess¬ 
ions and secondarily in private homes, the refinements 
of sense-pleasure—music, poetry, painting, sculpture, 
parks and gardens, architectural monuments, a'sthetie 
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dresses and conveyances, beautiful, domestic animals 
—all these would be impossible. Hence the stress 
laid on profit, riches (Art ha), worldly means and 
possessions. 

. But yet again, the storing up of personal and na¬ 
tional possessions, nay, the very forming- and holding- 
together of a social organisation at all, would be 
wholly impossible, if the inherent selfishness of the 
individual were not restricted and restrained by 
D harm a, if rights were not controlled by Duty, if 
the production and distribution of wealth were not 
governed by law and the liberty of each modified 
by the needs of all. This lesson of the law of 
give-and-take, humanity in general has not learnt 
at all well, even yet, though the epoch of the 
highest development of sensuous selfishness and 
enjoyment passed away with the Atlantean Race. 
The Law-giver, as law-giver, therefore confidently 
leaves sense-pleasure to take care of itself, knowing- 
well that it will do so even more than is necessary, 
only laying down such rules for hygiene and sanita¬ 
tion a.s will maintain and enhance the efficacy of the 
physical body and its organs for subservience to the 
higher kinds of sense-pleasure. To wealth He gives 
more attention, laying down rules for the division of 
the social labor and the gathering of wealth in the 
hands of certain classes, under conditions which would 
secure the benefits of it to all the people according to 
their respective needs. To Dharm a He addresses 
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Himself with all His might, interweaving it at every 
step with the other two, and insisting on ii: with detail 
of penal consequences for breach of each and any 
duty by each and every one. 

Dh arm a is that which uplifts to heights of 
honor and greatness. Rhurma is that scheme, 
that, network, of the duty of each which holds to¬ 
gether all the children of Manu in organic cohe¬ 
sion, and prevents them from falling apart in 
pieces, in ruin and destruction, pharma, Art hit 
and Kama, this trinity is the sweet fruit of the 
tree of life. It is the fulfilment of the object of the 
soul’s taking bh-th in flesh. Without Duty, the 
other two, Profit and Pleasure, are verily impossi¬ 
ble. Barren rock shall sooner yield rich harvest 
than lack of righteousness yield riches and their 
joys. Prom righteousness and steady obser¬ 
vance of one's duty, both arise unfailingly; from 
Duty is born happiness here and hereafter .* 

Gif the eve of the Mahabharata, war, the Rshi 
Vynsa cried and cried in vain : 

I cry with lifted arm, and yet none heedeth. 

Prom Righteousness how forth abundantly both 

' wrm qTfSt i 
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21at.ii/a Parana, exlv. 27. 
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Muhoblitlratn. Kar/ia Parra, cxix. 59. 
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Pleasure ami Profit. "Why do ye not then 
follow Righteousness S'* 

But they heeded not the cry, and the result was that 
that which they fought for, the pleasure and the pro¬ 
fit of all the combatants, were drowned in a sea of 
blood. A terrible lesson for all the ages that may 
follow. The glories of science and art and military 
trappings and bravery and all the splendors of the 
finest civilisation are mere dust, nay, more, they are so 
much explosive powder, so much the stronger agents 
■for destruction, if the civilisation is not based on 
J) h ar in a. In minute detail also we find that every 
.administrative problem whatsoever, in the ultimate 
analysis, always traces down to character and ethics: 

Hence then we have three ends ordained for the 
worldly half of life : virtue or duty, profit a,nd pleasure. 
Virtue, for thence only stable profit; profit, for thence 
only the higher pleasure. Pleasure, for without it 
profit is a load and a burden intolerable; profit, for 
without it piety is meaningless. 

•Oast out the profit and the pleasure which 
are opposed to duty. And cast out that duty 
also, regal’d it not as duty, which is opposed to 
and hurts the feeling of the general public, and 
leads not to any joy, even in the distanced 
1 'T % I 

vpTT?'4?j 3TPTST ftFPflf II 

- Ir rarcri i 

ipr II 

ILami, iv. 176. 
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Having exhausted these three objects of the first 
half of life in due proportion and subservience to 
each other, the embodied self enters upon the second 
half of life. The object of this second half is stated 
hy the Maim to be Liberation (M okslia). 

Having paid off the three debts, the human 
being should direct the mind to Liberation. Hot 
without discharging them in full may lie desire 
Liberation. If he does so aspire upwards before 
due time, be will fall the deeper into matter. 1 

None may hope to go to the holy Sages, who breaks 
his human ties recklessly. 

As the three ends of the Path of Pursuit are inter¬ 
dependent, so also all these, taken together, outlie one 
side, and the end of the Path of Renunciation on 
the other, are interdependent also. As the two 
halves of the circle of life have no meaning without 
each other, so, naturally, their respective ends have 
none except in contrast with each other. To seek the 
one without having passed through the other; to pass 
through the other without looking forward to the 
one—-are equally vain. Only after pursuit is renuncia¬ 
tion possible. Only after renunciation of the'lower is 
pursuit of the higher possible. 

The three debts mentioned in the verse of Mann 
are the concomitants of the three ends of the Path of 

' nyni'H fffff w i 
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Pursuit; and, together with those ends arise out of 
the thre.efold desire which leads the embodied self 
oil that Path. 

The modern world has begun to recognise what is 
called the social debt; the debt of each individual, 
for whatsoever he is and has, to the society in the 
midst of which he has been given birth and helped 
to grow. The ancients have recognised a greater 
extent and significance in this congenital indebtedness 
of each individual. They have classified it into three 
parts; the debt to the Gods (cl e v a-r n a) ; the debt to 
the Ancestors (pitr-rna); the debt to the Teachers 
(rshi-rna). The Gods (d e v as), the spirits or forces 
of nature, provide the individual soul with the natural 
environments, the surface of the earth, the waters, the 
air, the heat and light and all the wealth of material 
objects, which make it possible for him to gain experi¬ 
ence of the sharpness of sense-objects for pleasure 
and for pain. The Ancestors (pitrs), the most distant 
as well as the nearest, taken collectively, provide him 
with the germinal cell embodying the experiences of 
the millidns of ancestors, which cell develops into 
his body with its infinite potencies and faculties, and 
is the sole means of contact with the outer world. 
Lastly, the Teachers (rshis), the guides of human 
evolution, the custodians of all knowledge, provide 
him with the intelligence, the mind, which makes 
the contact between his body and his surroundings 
fruitful and significant; which holds together the 
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experiences gathered, and becomes the substratum of 
what we know as individual immortality. Receiving 
these three gifts, the embodied self contracts a sepa¬ 
rate debt for each. 

The desire that impels him to accept the gifts and 
incur the debts appears as threefold also in conse¬ 
quence, though in reality it is but one. It appears as 
the desire for the possessions of the world, as the 
means to sense-enjoyments (v i t t a i s h a n a) ; as the 
desire for pleasures and sex-joys and self-enhance¬ 
ment in the body and self-multiplication and perpetua¬ 
tion in the progeny (p u t r a i s h a n a) ; and finally as 
the desire for the world, for a local habitation and 
a name, for honor and credit, as a means to both 
(1 o k a i s h a n a). These three obviously correspond 
to wealth, .sense-pleasure, and duty, or, in terms of 
consciousness, to action, desire and cognition. 

The means of paying off these debts are parts of 
Dharma, and go side by side with the fulfilment of 
the three objects of the Path of Pursuit. They are 
three also : sacrifices, principally in the form of high 
emotions and hymns and various bloodless rites of 
special superphysical efficacy at the proper seasons ; 
gifts and charities and help and service to other men, 
and the rearing up of progeny and taking as much 
trouble for them as the ancestors have done for 
the debtor; and, finally, the passing on to others 
.. of the instruction received by himself and so 
keeping the torch of knowledge everburning. These 
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will be dealt with further, later on. Here they are 
referred to as connected with the ends of the Path of 
Pursuit, as preliminary to the entrance on the Path of 
Renunciation, and as intermediate preparation for 
liberation, the goal of that Path. 

How is it that while three objects are described for 
the Path of Pursuit, there is only one mentioned for 
the Path of Renunciation ? We have seen that, in 
■strictness, there is only one object on the first path 
also, viz., sense-pleasure, and that the two others are 
mentioned for special reasons. On the second path, 
one object, similarly, is the principal one, viz., Libera¬ 
tion or Salvation. But Liberation does not depend 
for its realisation on any other object in the same way 
that sense-pleasure does on duty and wealth. It 
would seem, rather, that such other subsidiary objects 
as may be connected with the Path of Renunciation 
depend for their realisation on the one-pointed and 
whole-hearted striving after Liberation, freedom from 
the bonds of matter and of sense-enjoyments. These 
subsidiary objects are superphysical powers (yoga- 
s i d d h i) and devotion (b h a k t i). These three are 
no doubt as inseparably interdependent as the other 
three. But the distinction is that, in.the one triplet, 
Duty, in reality the most subsidiary, is made most 
prominent, for practical purposes; while, in the other, 
for the same reasons, the main end is made the most 
prominent. The opposition in the nature of the two 



paths leads to this ‘ inversion by reflexion ’ in the 
degrees of importance of the respective objects. 

The Dliarma. of the Path of Renunciation is the 
longing and striving after Liberation, dispassion in 
ever-increasing degree, which itself in its culmination' 
and climax becomes the highest knowledge and the 
final peace. 

In the words of the Yoga-Bhffsh/a (i. 16): 

There are two states of dispassion—pile, the 
preliminary and inchoate, with which the 
Path opens, and the final and perfected with 
which it ends. The final dispassion is but the 
blossoming of knowledge, the highest- realisation 
of the Truth of Oneness.’ 

The. wealth of that Path is the wealth of super¬ 
physical powers. 2 

About these powers and lordlinesses we read the 
paradoxes in the Yoga-Sutra: 

They are the epiphenomena, the bye-products, 
of the striving after s a m a d h i 8 and ;u-e so 
many hindrances in the way of complete realisa¬ 
tion of s a mad hi. When the embodied self 
awakens and rises up out of -r a mad hi, tjien 

’ rT3 rPT. HH*il«*Urf»tand 

^ J Yo g a-y i b li u t i, a i 8 h va r y a, siddhi, shakti, 

3 A state of consciousness reached in profound 
meditation, in which the body is completely entranced, 
and the consciousness fully active in a higher world. 
There is no equivalent word in English at present. 
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they manifest ]')) him as powers,-accomplishments, 
perfections.' 

Again we read: 

When the aspirant is established and confirm- 
, ed in the virtue of probity, of utter absence of 
• desire to misappropriate, then all hidden gems 

• andijewels and riches of nature become available 
to him. 2 ' 

Also : 

When he becomes perfected in the virtue of 
continence, then irresistible creative energy ac- 

And many other similar paradoxes. Also in the 
Light on the Path , after a series of apparent incon¬ 
sistencies, we are told similar tilings : 

Enquire of the earth, the air and the water, 
of the secrets they hold for you . . - Enquire of the 
Holy Ones of the earth, of the secrets they hold 
for j-ou. The conquering- of the desires of the 
outer senses will g-ive you the right to do this. 

We wonder why the gain of gems and jewels when 
we are not to want them; why the accumulation of 
resistless power when it is not to be exercised; why 
the enquiry after secrets when we must not profit by 
them; why any kind of sovereign powers, when our 
main woi’k is the perfecting of dispassion, renunciation, 
desirelessness, actionlessness! 

The answer to the paradox; is simple. We have 
only to add two more words to the last. We have to 

1 5T xPn^niTO*ir : 5 g5VT ! T Rnpt: It iii. 37. 

2 tHhSNItqftr: II ii. 37. 

s 41<irtl *T: II ii- 38. 
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say tlmt the walker on the Path of Renunciation 
avoids desire and action and pursuit of any object 
for himw-lf, for Ins own personal pleasure and profit. 
When such avoidance has become habitual to his mind, 
then the Lords of Nature, the Sages, the Administrators 
of the world, endeavor to enlist such an embodied self 
in Their service, in the service of Their world, and 
entrust him with powers which he receives and exer¬ 
cises like all lower powers, for the good of others as 
public trusts, and not for his own enjoyment as 
private property. Moreover these become to him as 
much the natural and normal organs of his conscious¬ 
ness as the physical senses. 

Prahlada, tempted with many boons by Nrsimha, 
declined, but was compelled to take charge of the 
JDaityas for the period of the Round. He pleaded : 

Do not tempt me with these boons, my Lord! 
From very birth have I been ever afraid of falling 
into their toils and come to Thee for Liberation, 

But the answer was : 

It is true that they who have placed their 
hearts in Me, as thou hast done, want nothing 
else. Yet still, for the period of this Mauu-cyele, 
thou shalt. be the Overlord of all the Titau 
Kings. Then, having exhausted all thy merit 
by enjoyments, thy sins by new good deeds, and 
the vitality of the sheath by the lapse of time ; 
and having left behind for the instruction of the 
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world tlie example of a noble name which shall be 
sung in heaven—thou shall, then come to me. 1 

Those only in whom the impersonal predomi¬ 
nates over the personal are qualified to walk upon 
.that razor-edged path on which power has to 
be held, but must not be tasted. Those who rule 
themselves with rods of iron, those only are fit to 
guide others with the fingers of gentleness. Such 
become office-bearers ( adhikSr is ), of high and 
low degree, according to the perfection of their dis- 
passion and their superphysical powers. It is true 
that from the standpoint of Pursuit, he who takes an 
‘ interest ’ in the work, who is eager and anxious to 
acquire office and exercise its powers, who takes keen 
pleasure in such exercise—he is the proper person to. 
be put into that office. But from the standpoint of 
Renunciation, he who is unwilling to receive power 
lest he should be tempted to abuse it and grow his 
egoism ( a li a h k a r a.) again, who is always full of 

1 nr ht sTHrwrTHrrstTxs hjthij i 

rptonflnr HR u, h u 

HddKl'ii H HTH 5 nf?s?rRW ; 

'HOII'i » 

hfth ^ irri 

'Vika', m 1 win I 

dilIci Ryidt qnhcu'ffcTT 
tsoT-tt HOTHTTvf : 11 

17.sW ms,,,, 


YU. x. 2. 11, 13.. 
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the sense of responsibility and duty, who is anxious 
to be relieved of office as soon as may be in accord¬ 
ance with the will of the higher—he is the proper 
person to be entrusted with office, in the certainty 
that he will never misuse authority, and ever exercise 
power for the good of others and never for his own 
aggrandisement. 

Every embodied self must pass through this condi¬ 
tion of office-bearer, in a general sense, on the super¬ 
physical planes, sooner or later, even as lie has to, to 
some extent, on the physical. In the physical life, 
the man grows up under the triple debt mentioned 
before, and repays them too by rearing up and 
educating a family and serving liis fellow-men and 
the Lords of Nature, even as he has been reared, 
•educated, helped. In making such repayment, every 
head of a house becomes an office-bearer and exer¬ 
cises powers of some sort. The same process is 
repeated on a larger scale on the subtler planes with 
fiuperphysical powers. And MamTs verse then 
.acquires a larger significance. After, haying served 
his term of duty and .of office in the honest ministra¬ 
tion of his trust, a,s a term of burden-bearing 
imprisonment, in awe and trembling—for even “great 
•ones fall back, even from the threshold, unable to 
■sustain the weight of their responsibility” 1 (as Jaya 
and Vi jaya fell from the threshold of Vishnu’s abode), 
and so lose long ages of time—-after such service is 


Light on the Path. 
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The wise imes embrace ell within their hive, 

••util devote themselves to the stood of all equally, 
for t hev know well that the Lord is in, mid 
indeed is, nil beings. 1 

We saw that on the first path, Duty (I,) harm a) 
Deads to Profit (Art ha),, and Profit to Pleasure 
(Kama). On the second and filial path 'we see 
that Love (Bliakti), in the sense of yearning 
.after the final goal, leads to Power (Sha-kti), and 
.that in t-urii to Liberation (M n k t i). Krsbna says 
.toUddhava: 

The aspirant who has conquered his senses, 
his respirations and his pranas, which go one 
with another in restlessness, by the conquest of 
his mind ; and who fixes that mind on Me—on 
him the divine glories wait attendant. 2 For lie 
has identified himself, by love, with lie who 
.am the Guide and the Lord of all. And there¬ 
fore his command is as compelling as mine. He 
whose intelligence lias been consecrated and 
.made stainless by devotion unto Jfe, and who 
.knows the art of concentration—his vision 
extends into all three reaches of time, beyond 
and including many births and deaths. 1 am the 


- The drawing of fresh energy out of rest and 
sleep, .of inspiration out of devotional and intellectual 
blank" meditation are instances of the same law. 
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Lord anti the source of till perfections, and I am 
the fount of the <1 li a rm as taught by the Yoga, 
the Sniililiya and the declarers of Brahman. ' 

Even oh the physical plane, the sovereign of any 
people is the embodiment, of all the might of that 
people, and any authority, any powers, any possess¬ 
ions, held by any individuals a.mo.ngst that people, 
are derived from that sovereign, cither directly by ap¬ 
pointment to an office on proof of special merit in 
definitely prescribed ways, or, indirectly, by suffer¬ 
ance and tacit permission by means of legal support 
in various kinds of activities, on their satisfying 
conditions of merit of other kinds in other ways. 
Much more perfectly is this the ease when the organis¬ 
ation of a world-system in all its parts'is concerned, 
where all creatures are literally pieces and sparks of 
the Logos, and live and move and have their being 
in Him who is to them the nearest and the highest 
representative of the Common Self; and where tiie 
administration is carried on by Spiritual Hierarchies, 
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maimed by selves occupying different grades on the 
Path of l.enunciation, from the -highest to the lowest, 
all inspired by the Principle, the Consciousness, of 
Unity and of (rood, which ever prevails over separate¬ 
ness and evil, at the end of every cycle, for the clear 
reason that separat.i veness is weak with its own inher¬ 
ent internecine war. 

We thus see that devotion is a means to lordliness, 
and that lordliness is approximation to the state of the 
object of devotion, viz., the Supreme Lord, Islivara. 
Even those on the Path of Pursuit always obtain what¬ 
ever of power they acquire by means of such devotion, 
for the time being, and whether it be conscious or un¬ 
conscious. For continuous craving after something, 
and constant meditation as to how to secure it, and 
refraining from all ways and deeds which prevent its 
acquisition, are essentially such devotion. It is not 
directed consciously to an individual deity truly ; but 
it is the unconscious prayer for help of the part to 
the Whole, of the individual to the Universal store¬ 
house, the Fount of all knowledge and power ; and 
such unconscious prayer fct» the Impersonal is always 
answered by Him in whom the Impersonal predomi¬ 
nates the most over the Personal, in any system. 
The Vishnu,-Bhagavata tells how in the Tiimasa 
(minor) Mauva.ntara, two high beings, because 
of the seeds of selfishness and strife in them, fell, 
along the arc of descent, into the gigantic bodies of 
primeval mastodon and dragon of the deep, 
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and warred against each other in age-long- 
struggle working out the seeds of evil, till the 
mastodon, weakening, sent up a nameless prayer to the 
Undefined, with all the strength of its indefinite mind; 
'and how the Chief Ruler of the system, representa¬ 
tive, to, the system, of the Supreme and the Undefin- 
able, answered the prayer, and released the two 
mortal enemies from their doom : 

That king of mastodons poured out his soul in 
prayer unto the Nameless. And Brahma and the 
other high Gods, too much attached to their own 
names and marks, came not. Then Hari came, 
the Oversoul of all the beings of this system, 
combining- all the Gods in His own person, 1 
The Yoga-autra also indicates 2 that the Being 
who is the Most Ancient, the Most Omniscient, in a 
world-system, is its Ishrava, its Ruler, its Supreme 
Logos, and that all snperphysical powers and all 
perfections may be obtained, by the beings of that 
system, by surrender and submission to Him, and 
identification of self with Him. 

But .^because of the recurrent danger of selfishness 
and misappropriation of trust-possessions and conse¬ 
quent fall, is the warning repeatedly given that the 

1 UN :Lt’t ri n in mid 
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2 1. 23-26 ; II. 1, 32, 45. 
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possessions which an aspirant may desire should he 
such as can “ be possessed by all pure souls equally; 1 
his powers must ever lie governed by Devotion, and 
his devotion ever joined to Wisdom and Dispassion, 
ever looking forward to Liberation.' 2 Lest the embodied 
self should falter even when placed high, and fall 
back into egoism again, he is advised ever to fix 
his gaze on that which may not be seen by the eyes, 
not be heard by the ears, which indeed has no 
outward being, which is out of existence, out of 
manifestation, which is eternal and beyond everything 
and anything that passes, however glorious this 
transient thing may be from our present, standpoint. 

Let the man discriminate between the good 
and the evil, the right and the wrong, the 
true and the false, the real and the -unreal, and 
so discriminating yet let him one-pointedly 
ever behold all in the Self, the passing as 
well as the lasting. He who beholdeth all 
in the Self, in himself, his mind strayeth not 

Such is a brief outline of the Foundation of Munir's 
Code of Life, the circling of the World-process, and 
the goals of its two halves. «. 


1 Light oti the Bath ; also l 7 . Bhagavata, II. ix. 28, 29. 

- ties Padma Buraya, Bhnga.rata-Mahdtmya, eh. ii. for 
the repeated mention of this triplet; and also V. Bhaga- 
■vaia, V. v. 28. 
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Maim, xii. 118. 



To summarise : 

The activity dealt with by the Scripture is of 
two kinds : Pursuit of prosperity and pleasure, 
and Renunciation of and retirement from these, 
leading to the highest good, the bliss than which 
’ there is no greater. Action done for one's own. 

' sake, out of the wish for personal joys in this 
and the other world, is of the former kind. 
Action done without sucli desire, with unselfish 
desire for the good of others, and with such con¬ 
scious and deliberate purpose, and not merely out 
of instinctive goodness, is of the latter kind. Pur¬ 
suing; the course of the former, the embodied self 
may attain to the joys of the Lords of Nature 
among whom sense-pleasures are keenest, so 
that they think not of Liberation. Pursuing the 
latter he crosses beyond the regions of the live 
elements. 1 

These two Paths, of Pursuit and of Renunciation or 
Retirement, are summed up in the Wheel of Endless 
Rotation (Anuvrtti), which is referred to in the 
GHd-ve rse : 

He who helpeth not to keep moving this 
Wheel of Life which hath been set going by Me, 


1 gtffPJJSraSR "t f P s 5T'Ml*1'hd 5 l U I 
^ Rf ri R ftf-ip-d I I 
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Mann , xii. 88-90. 
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the Universal Self, and seeketh only the pleasures 
of liis own senses, lie liveth the life of sin and 
livefch in vain," 

And the way of keeping' the Wheel moving is the 
following out of the ends of both the Paths in their 
due proportion and time : 

These ends are (i.) Kama-tamas. (ii.) Artha- 
i' a j a s, (hi.) P li a r m a-s a 11 v a, for tlie Path 
of Pursuit; and for the Path of Renunciation. 

(i.) Bhakti-tamas, (ii.) Ai shvarya-ra j as, 

(hi.) Moksha-sat tv.a. 5 

. For the Path of Pursuit—sense-pleasure of t-lie 
nature of the lower clinging, wealth of the nature of 
the lower restlessness, duty of the nature of the 
lower harmony. For the Path of Renunciation, also 
three ends—devotion of the nature of the higher 
clinging, superphysical powers and office-bearing of 
the nature of the higher restlessness, liberation 
attained by means of the higher harmony. 

1 5T3rr%fi a - i 
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Mann, xii. 38. 
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That life only is complete which secures all these 
ends in due rotation. 

Only he who passes through all the ordained 
stages, one after another, controlling his senses, 


• See also V. Bhngavata, V. vi. 12: 3PTOOT 
%g?iS[trRlttirr4: I In the Bhdgacatn-Mnhutmya of the Paxlraa 
Purfina, ii. 5, B li a k t i is said to be s a d r ft p a 
which would make it r aj as a. 

A word is needed here as to the Samskrt terms s a 11 v a, 
r a j a s, t am a s. The full significance of these is attempted 
to be discussed in chapters x, xiv and xv of The Science, 
of Pence. Single English words which shall exactly 
equate with these are not to be found. Avery convenient 
triplet, for practical purposes, is : rhythm or harmony, 
mobility, and inertia. And this triplet has so far been 
generally used in Theosophical literature, to translate the 
Samskrt terms. In strictness, however, these three are 
all sub-divisions of raj as, and express the original three 
in terms of motion. The sattvika sub-division of 
r a j a. s, uniform, repetitive movement, movement with 
‘unit!'’ imposed on it, is rhythm or harmony. Rajas- 
■rajas is mobility. The tamas a form of r a j a s. ‘ persis- 
tence ’ in relative rest or motion, ‘ clinging,’ ' stead-fast¬ 
ness,’ ‘ resistance to change ’ is inertia. In The Science of 
Peace , ch. x, ‘ cognisability ’ and ‘ desirability ’ are sug¬ 
gested, for reasons explained, as equivalents for s a 11 v a 
and t a m a s respectively. But the spirit of the English 
usage is against their successful employment for this 
purpose. 1 Mobility ’ is of course a nearly perfect equival- 

We might distinguish sub-divisions under the other 
two, as. under rajas. Thus, the sat tvika form of 
‘ desirability ’ would be beauty and the r a j a s a, utility ; 
while the r a j a s a form of ‘ cognisability ’ might be said, 
from one standpoint, to be distinctness, and its t a m a s a 
form, vagueness. 
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offering up his energies to the fires of sacrifice, 
exhausting his vital powers in the helping' of 
others, lie only, when his sheath of grosser 
matter falls away, rejoicetli evermore. 1 


1 SHPl. I 

qmn ra qffiiftff spot whps ” 

3rrsn r ti?r , 5T»T *t^t gn?r<i'r farifss: i 
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Mann, vi. 34. 

Supplementary Note to pp. 41 and 51. 

Much confusion and puzzlement of thought is caused 
by interpreting nishkamata as desirelessness or 
utter absence of desire, and nishkarmata as in¬ 
action or actionlessness, utter absence of action. The 
negative prefix in such words is not purely privative. 
Untruth does not mean merely absence of truth, but 
positive falsehood. Unreality does not mean mere 
emptiness and blank space, but a positive illusion, 
something which ha* the appearance of reality. Un¬ 
pleasantness does not mean mere indifference, 
but the opposite of pleasantness—painfulness. The 
opposite of plus is not zero, but minus. So n i s h- 
lc am at a means not the utter absence of all desire, 
but the absence of xelfi*l> desire and the preseuce 
of unselfishness, which is not a merely negative quality 
but is positive altruism. And nishkarma'ca does 
not mean inaction, but the absence of the selfish 
action which binds and the presence of the unselfish 
action which releases the soul from its bonds ; it 
means positive self-sacrifice and tlie repayment of 
debts. So, finally, a-vidya does not mean mere ig¬ 
norance, mei'e absence of knowledge, .but perverted 
knowledge, the positive Primal Error of regarding 
the Boundless Self as identical with a limited body. 
See Yoga-Bhushya , ii. 5. 





LECTURE II 


. The World-Process and the Problems op Life 


/ ^di l ^-W^ I H FTH- T? ^ I 

'■ ^UlH^rTtfi^fT 'tUl«l S*r ! !pT : . 11 

rfPJ : I 

7iraH'-fw7?PT II 

3rfw>*i?fsi%rt^rTM ipisrfr ^ i 

d'-nRlhMT<&?T 5tRfrf: II 

?5P=rN. ^ifrWh^iritWIST ill^Hni I 

The Lord of Beings maketli and unmaketli count¬ 
less cycles and world-systems, as in play. For tlie 
discriminate and rig-liteous conducting of life therein, 
by all human beings, the wise Manu, son of the 
Self-born, framed this Science of Duty. Herein are 
declared the good and the evil results of various deeds, 
and herein are expounded the eternal principles of 
the duties of all the four types of human beings, of 
many lands, nations, tribes and families, and also tlie 

Mamt, i. 80, 102, 107, 118. 


At out last meeting, I endeavored to place before 
you what might be called the ground-plan of Manu’s 
Scheme of Life, in a few triplets of words : the wheel 
of life and its two halves ; the three ends appropriate 



to each half; the corresponding three debts and three 
repayments and three desires—arising, in their turn, 
out of the three aspects of consciousness and the 
three qualities of matter: all ultimately based on the 
two primal factors of the World-process, viz., the 
Self and the Not-Self, and the Interplay between 
them. 

To-day, I shall endeavor to sketch in some details, 
appertaining to our own particular epoch of the great 
life-cycle of the Human Race. 

•It is obvious that laws and rules are not independent 
of the kinds and circumstances of the men whom they 
are intended to guide and govern. Particular laws 
correspond with particular conditions ; general with 
general. Unchanging laws can be related only to 
unchanging facts. Changing facts require changing- 
laws. This is amply recognised and prominently 
enunciated by Ma-nu : 

The scheme of laws and ]’iglits and duties, 
varies with the variations in the conditions of 
changing' cycles. It is one for the Krta-yuga; 
it is another for the Tret a ; it is still other for 
the Dvapara period ; and yet again is it different 
for the Kaliyuga. 1 

1 fTTTSTt I 

il'Jii JpTiijTHnpS'RP II i. 85. 

The four yugas, or ages, are the four cycles 
through which pass a globe, a country, a race, etc. 
For an individual they are, physically: childhood, 
youth, maturity, old age (the four ashramas). 
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The ways of living cannot be the same for child¬ 
hood, for youth, for middle age, and for the bodily 
decrepitude of old age. And the yugas correspond 
very closely with these. The law of analogy holds 
good here almost exactly, the reason of this law of 
analogy, or correspondence as it is sometimes called, 
being the ultimate Law of Unity which imposes 
uniformity, or similarity in diversity, on all the 
processes of nature. This law of analogy is clearly 
stated in a verse of the V. Bhagavata : 

As is the organisation of the small man, even 
such is the organisation of the large man. 1 

As the microcosm, so the macrocosm. As above, 
so below. This is true on all scales; but for our 
present purpose, the large man is the equivalent of 
the Human. Race. 

The more minute the details of duty, the more 
special and local they must be. This is shown by 
, Yajnavallrya’s verse, at the very outset of his Smrti : 

Listen to the scheme of duties which have 
to be observed in that region of the earth which 
is the natiu’al habitat, of the black deer. 2 

The neglect or deliberate ignoring, in the later days, 
of this most important principle of all law, so amply 
recognised by the old law-givers, is the main cause, 
and also the effect, by action and reaction, of the 

' 'MlqH'il^ 3 <shi 31T PRT I 

tlHHtildlS vl'Tivit'dUr II XII. xi. 9. 

2 , ’MI'r*l< 5 i t T: cRojjfTffFHn. I 
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sub-divisions of land ruled over by his ‘ sons ’ and 
‘grandsons’’—after all this, the human race has 
arrived at the globe and the condition of substan¬ 
tiality of this earth. 

■ And we are now in the reign of the seventh 
Root-Round-Mann Yaivasvata, whose personal name 
is ShradcUia-deva, while our immediate Raee-Manu 
is the fifth, who is also apparently designated by 
the same office-name of Yaivasvata. “ 

That Ave are in the fourth Round, and have crossed 
beyond the middle point of the complete cycle of the 
terrene Chain, and also of the greater cycle of which 
the terrene Chain is the fourth or middle one, seems 
to be indicated by the Hindu works on astronomy 


1 V a r s h a s, k b a n cl a s, a v a r t a s, with other septe- 
nates of the sons and grandsons of Priyavrata, and 
their sons, each a ruler of a dvipa, a varsha. a 
klian da, and so forth. 

2 The Jambudvlpa. at the stage of the Ilavrta-Yarslia, 
the Bharata-Kbauda and the Aryavarto. or the Ring or 
Race of the Aryas, who are also called Pahcha-janah. the 
fifth people. 

3 Yicle The Secret Doefrine. The Manns arc of different 
grades, livery Round has a Root-Manu at its beginning, 
from whom all Law proceeds, and aSeed-Manu at its end, 
in whom all results arc embodied. Hence each Round has 
two Manus, and is hence a ‘ manvantara ' ‘between (two) 
Manus ’. On each globe, through which the evolutionary 
wave passes—of these there are seven in a Round—there 
is a minor Mann for each Hoot-Race. As three Rounds lie 
behind us and we are now half-way through (lie fourth, 
there have been three Root-Manus and three iSeed-Mnuus 
for these three Rounds, and we are now under the fourth 









excitements of loves and hates ; they nil lived 
the full twin of life, four thousand fears, and 
their bodies were incapable of being destroyed 
by disease or accidents or \ lolence or natural 
elemental forces or ot fellow-beings. ( 

Then came the second double-sexed stage ami race, 
illustrated by the stories of llri-Sudymnna, the 
mother-father of Pnrurava; of Ijlkslia-rnja., the mother- 
father of Villi and SngrJva, and ninny others. Cli¬ 
matic and other appurtenant conditions underwent 
a parallel change also : 

Solid land appeared here and there, not every- • 
where; lakes, channels and mountains formed and 
separated out of the ocean ; the beings began to 
live m and on these, and as yet made no houses ; 
the seasons were still element and there was no 
excess ot heat or cold. With the lapse of time, a 

' a Jjt5qw53>^rrfst airrer rra ^ t 
5pftjiTP5s;ifp aiRT aram aanfanT n 
tfcfw ttsttif =sr %Rrtr i 

gtTfffwtrT <jr1rcaraT%a HTsaagr n 
art? 5?TWT I 

tRHT RHl VT^ir-TT Sfra'n Wifg II ' 

^ssrrtff'Ta- Taasra; i 

wdwa; tfsirfvrrrftf^Rifr: u 
dfert RuT g rstr^hsffpptr: etstt: i 

na5RT re?R % HRT. 11 

g >hto, i 

iRdbhbj's: H3T 3T'dd[RdFfi TW II 

g hwtrt asrrai aigtnrJt % i 

3ng:5RF)t tf Tf || 
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marvellous power (siddhi) came to them, and 
their nourishment was obtained from the subtle 
aroma of the waters, by the power or function call¬ 
ed osmosis (rasoil as a). They also suffered from 
no violent passions and were always cheerful in 
• mind. But towards the end, they began to know 
• death; and the peculiar power of nourishment 
failed, at the approach of death, in each indivi¬ 
dual separately; and in the whole race, generally. 

This race began to put forth pairs of different 
sexes for the first time in this kalpa or round. 

At the end of their lives, when about, to die, they 
put forth round, egg-like shapes which gradually 
developed the one or the other sex predomi¬ 
nantly. 1 

Then comes the third stage, which is described 
thus ; 

When the powers of absorbing nourishment 
from the subtle aroma of the waters was lost, 


II 

HTfcfsr fWv'^iRTrsurr git % i 

hlrtd n-ssnf ffsfi Riis?< aito II 

■ w rrfffffRir rar^frar 1 

*r ftrfri sriwratsfer sqt ffrra i 

ftr % fff'^rrrqTRT^r 'jffrpTrTOT: i 

HKlifWlO ipsfp II 

a The printed text has vfPJW, wliich gives no ap¬ 
propriate sense. 

b The printed text has ftgf, which makes no sense. 
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hates and jealousies anil mutual hurting increased 
yet more among them, and the stronger took 
possession of the trees and cereals, excluding'the 
weaker; for inequalities of mind and body had 
appeared with the new way of progenition ; and 
then these sources of laborless food failed also. 
Then they prayed to Brahma in dire distress and 
He made the earth, the great mother and source 
of all nourishment, take shape as a cow (that 
is, milch-animals appeared) and Brahma milked 
the cow and taught them how to milk it, and 
various cereals and plants appeared again. But 
they would no longer grow and produce fruit of 
themselves, as before. So Brahma perfected the 
hands of the people and taught them the use of 
the hands, and the ways of industry and agricul¬ 
ture and horticulture, how to grow canes and 
grasses and cereals of various kinds. And thence- 
forwards men live by the labor of tlieir hands. 
And this epoch is called the epoch of hand-power 
(h asta-siddh i), as the preceding ones were 
those of tree-power (v a r k s h I - s i d d h i) and 
osmosis-power (r a s o 11 a s a-s i d d li i) and will¬ 
power (ich c hh a-si tl dlii). Since that time'food 
has to be earned with toil, and all other supplies 
have to be won by industry. After teaching 
them the arts of trade and tillage of the soil, 
Brahma established laws and conventions, 
differentiating the people gradually, more and 
more, into castes and colors, according to their 
different capacities and tendencies. And he 
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divided life into different stages, according to the 
conditions newly eouie to prevail, of the birth, 
growth, decay and death of bodies. And for 
each caste and each stage he assigned appropriate 


T33 : #}3T 3535?33r: h 

vfi^t’t'pHirrrx trmT 3 * 5 : 33333 i 
3t 535»3 35 3*3>3T r l-1 II 
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Where the Mnrkmutnja Parana speaks of the 
Creator. llrahma, the Visitnn-Bliagavala mentions 
Prtlni, an incarnation (;iv:itiir:i) of Vishnu. It 
says that Prthu was the first King who was given the 
name of H a- j n, and who milked the cow, and levell¬ 
ed tin 1 earth, and cultivated it. and drew -corn and 
other foods from if, and also minerals and precious 
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stones, and created houses and towns, for the first 
time, in the history of the race. 

At the birth of Prthn, the angels (gandharvas) 


He will be known as the Raja because lie will 
rejoice the hearts of men by his great deeds... . 
The illustrious son of Vena, the Lord of Powers, 
like a very father to the people, provided them 
with food when they were hungry and taught 
them how to milk the cow, and level the surface 
of the earth, and draw from it the cereals ; and 
he constructed, and taught them to construct, 
cattle-pens, tents and houses, villages, towns 
and cities, and market-places and forts and 
strongholds of various kinds; and also how 
to work mines and quarry stone. Before the 
time of Prthn, these things did not exist and 
the people dwelt at ease, 'without fear and danger 
of any kind, hero and there, wherever they 


STSfnpng *Hli*H«*i: 5T5IP II IV. xvi. 15. 
RK^TTH il^RK I 
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29 to 32. 
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Siidi is a bird’s-evo view of .the post history of the 
race in the words of the Puranas.' 

1 Many particulars will lie ton ml in Vishnv-Purana I. vi. 
Wilson's translation; and from other Puribias may lie 
gathered by the student who is prepared to give the 
necessary time and labor, many details about the third and 
the fourth Knees and even much linger facts, like ‘Chains’ 
and 1 Systems In The I’etlujree of Mon, Mrs. Besant has 
identified ‘Chains’ with the various bodies which Brahma 
‘casts off ' from time to time, apparently in one Day. The 
MntKya-Pvruyui describes eighteen ‘days’ of Brahma, 
seventeen preceding the present. Each Parana is suppos¬ 
ed to have a special reference to the minor cycles in the 
present chain which ‘ reflect ’ the great ' days.’ respective¬ 
ly. The weirdest and most exuberant fancies of the most 
romantic story-writer ot to-day seem to he anticipated in 
the Pnranas, as having been actual facts at some stage or 
other of the many races and sub-races and the hundreds of' 
minor civilisations touched upon by them. The gigantic 
bodies and changeful forms of all the most weird and 
monstrous kinds of the earlier races of Titans ; their 
peculiarity of substance so that nothing could hurt- them, 
not even the electric forces of Indra’s thunderbolt as in 
the case of Namuchi : the gradual diminution of size and 
solidification of substance of the bodies, till they became per¬ 
fectly adamantine in texture and invulnerable to weapons, 
so that even the discus of Vishnu and the trident of 
Shiva and the will-force of Ilsliis could not blast them, 
or cut through their stiff necks or pierce their hard hearts, 
while the results of their tnpa s lasted, as in the case of 
Hirapyakslia and Hiranya-Kashipu and Bavaria and 
Knmhliakarna ; the rapid growth and maturation of the 
Bakshasa-races, as in the ease of Ghatotkaclia; in¬ 
stantaneous conception, birth and attainment of full size, 
as in the case of d e \ a s and a- ]. - a va s ; budding off or 
oozing off in sweat, as in the case of the Maitra-varmias, 
\ asishtlia and Agastya; the intermarriages of the Devas, 
the Paityas, the Bakshasas and the divine Kings of 
the Solar and Lunar dynasties, as in the case of the im¬ 
mense family of Kashyapa. of Sam varan a with Tapati, of. 
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As to the future, it is said, briefly, that after the 

Yayati with Sharmislitha and Pevayani, etc., etc.— 
all these are to be found in the Puranas. A great war of 
aeroplanes is described in the Matsya-Purdna in connexion 
with the fri-pora-war. Another type of civilisation is 
described for the days of Havana, in the Dumdyana —and 
so on. It is obvious that a work which aims at surveying 
the whole of this world-system's history from beginning 
to end, to deal with the ‘ ten ’ subjects which Puranas 
deal with, can take account of only the most important 
events and types. It will have to speak of globes instead 
of countries, of genera instead of sub-races, of races 
instead of individuals, of epochs and cycles in place 
of centuries and years and months. This is what the 
Puranas do. A King- means very often a whole Race 
and Dynasty. An event means what extended over a 
whole civilisation occupying perhaps thousands of years. 
In this way only may the Puranas be interpreted usefully. 

To Theosophists, all this will be mere repetition of what 
is described in much ampler detail and more lucidly and 
connectedly and intelligibly, in The Secret Doctrine and 
The Pedigree of Man. To others it may have the interest of 
novelty. To the Theosophist also, it may be a satisfaction 
to find that the Puranas give the outlines of the history 
almost in the same words as are used in The Secret 
Doctrine ; and rice versa, to many Hindus who may not 
have had the opportunity of looking into the Puranas, it 
may be a welcome confirmation of Theosophical doctrines. 
It is partly for this reason that these lengthy extracts ha ve 
been.givon. It should be noted that the available printed 
text is moi-e or less corrupt, as stated by the editors and pub¬ 
lishers themselves of the Bombay edition of the Murkatideya 
Pnrana ; and verses and chapters have become disar¬ 
ranged and thrown out of tlicir original and proper oi'der, 
while other parts have been wholly lost or withdrawn 
from public gaze by the custodians of the knowledge. In 
making the extracts and the translation, I have there¬ 
fore had to make some very slight change in the order of 
the verses, in two or three places, to obtain a connected 
sense out of them, in accordance with The Secret Doctrine. 
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have to deal with. But, before taking them up, it 
may not be out of place to make a few comments on 
these brief historical outlines, as they have to be 
referred to over and over again, in understanding the 
reasons for those laws. 

In the first place it may be noted that there is 
nothing inherently improbable in such a course of 
transformations. The law of analogy is coming to be 
recognised more and more as all-pervading, even by 
model'll science, which begins to see that atoms are as 
solar systems, and that the life of a single-celled 
animal is typical of all life. The law of recapitulation, 
viz., that every individual recapitulates in its growth 
the types of all preceding kingdoms and races, is 
definitely enunciated by evolutionist science; and this 
law is based on, is indeed but another form of, the 
law of analogy. If there be any truth in these laws, 
then, since we may distinguish these . stages and 
transformations in the life of a single human being, 
we may well infer that the life of the whole race will 
be found, to correspond. The infant shows the stage 
of sexlessness; the adolescent, the traces of both ; the 
grown-up, of difference ; the aging, again a gradual 
effacement of difference; and the aged, a complete 
effa cement. Of course, at present, these stages a re 
marked more psychologically than physiologically. 
But the analogy is sufficient for our purpose of 
establishing a prima fitrie likelihood. 
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Secondly, the need to refer to sex-difference so 
prominently, is due to the fact that, as indicated in 
the extracts, all other features and differentiations, 
psychological and physiological, and forms of social 
organisation and other appurtenances, depend upon 
this ; and changes in those run parallel with changes 
in this. The purpose of all this evolution and involu¬ 
tion may he described, in one way, as being, first, the 
growth of egoism, and, then, the transcendence of 
it. But the most concrete embodiment of this idea 
is the accentuation, and then the blurring,^ of the 
sex-feeling. On these again, depend the nascence and 
the abeyance of all the other passions ; and on them, 
in turn, all the other endless complications of life. 
Hence the prominence given to it. 

In the third place, it will appear to many that, in 
the extracts, cause and effect have been reversed. It 
is stated that physical degenerations and changes take 
place in their natural environments because of psychic¬ 
al degenerations and changes in the men; while a 
thinker of to-day would deem it safer to say that the 
psychical changes took place because of the,., physical 
changes. Because men are greedy and quarrel some, 
therefore the rains fail, and the crops do not grow 
and famine stalks in the land—is a startling way of 
putting things to the modern thinker. To him it 
appears more reasonable to say that because the har¬ 
vest has failed and there is a shortage of food, there¬ 
fore there are more thefts and burglaries, and men 
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perforce show greed and selfishness, and endeavor to 
snatch the crumbs away from the hands of their 
fellow-men. 

The final truth, and in the most comprehensive 
s’ense, is, of course, the truth of the interdependence 
of spirit and matter, consciousness and vehicle; the 
truth of psycho-physical parallelism, that changes of 
one series of phenomena go side by side with changes 
in the other series; and taking the total of time, it is 
impossible to say which precede as cause and which 
succeed as effect. And the words of the Vishnu. 
Puranu approximate to this view more closely, 
where it describes the same stag'es of primeval 
human history. It says that Vishnu, on the one 
hand, hardened the hearts of men, and, on the 
other, simultaneously produced the changes in the 
natural surroundings, which made it possible for 
humanity to taste in full the experiences connected 
with the spirit of Egoism, so that it might return 
to mutual love and to submission to the Will of 
the Good and the All-Merciful with a fuller 
heart and mind. But if we mark off definitely a 
number of events as making- up a cycle, then it be¬ 
comes possible to say whether a psychical event 
stands at the beginning, or a physical event, each 
alternately succeeding event being, in the former case 
psychical, in the latter physical.. Thus, a thought 
leads to an action; that gives rise to another thought; 
that leads to another action and so on. Or, an action 
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gives rise to a thought; that leads to a new action; 
that gives rise to another thought/ and so on. It is 
thus a matter of temperament and of selection for the 
purpose in .hand, whether we shall begin the cycle 
which we wish to mark out for study, with a psychical 
event or a physical event. The ancients'most'clearly 
enunciated the absolute truth of this interdependence 
and rotation, for metaphysical purposes/ But for the 
empirical, or practical, purposes of guiding the life of 
a world-system, or of a minute individual therein, they 
begin with consciousness. From this standpoint, the 
material arrangements and conditions of any particular 
world-system, or planet, or department of it, are the 
product of the will and the consciousness of its Ruler ; 
even as a house, a garden, a school-room for the edu¬ 
cation! of his children/with all its furniture and appli¬ 
ances; is the creation of its proprietor’s will and con¬ 
sciousness. In the case of a world, at least one purpose 
of the Logos in creating its conditions is to make them 
subserve the evolution of the embodied selves with 
i whom He is dealing. And once we recognise that the 
: arrangements of the physical woi’ld are the product of 
. superphysical forces, we may well go on. to say that 
: the gifts of the Gods flow forth more readily when the 
men are virtuous and loving to each other and to the 
Gods, : In order that milk . may flow forth in abund¬ 
ance from the mother’s breast, there must be a surge 
of 'mother-love in her and of tender compassion for 
the helpless baby. And this will be when the baby 
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turns to her. How shall it flow when the children 
quarrel among themselves and insult her, or are 
grown-up and self-reliant, and do not care for her any 
more ? Even so is it with the human' race and its 
great mother, the Earth. When human beings multi¬ 
ply too much in sin, the Earth becomes barren by 
counterpoise, to maintain the balance of nature. The 
corruption of the emotional and the astral atmosphere 
by the masses of vicious thought and feeling super- 
physically reacts on the physical-atmosphere, and the' 
clouds and the rains and famines, and therefore 
plagues, arise. 1 

From the matter-of-fact standpoint of modern 
politics and economics also, if it is true that a short¬ 
age of supply increases the intensity of competition 
in the demand, it is also true that if the producers 
■are weaker than the : non-producers, and deprive 
them unjustly by force and cunning of the produce of 
their labor, leaving them not even a living minimum, 
then they will surely cease to labor and produce, and 
will swell the ranks of the 11011-producers of various 
sorts, till, gradually the whole, land will reel back into 
the beast, as has been illustrated repeatedly even in 
the recent history of the nations. It is also admitted 
conversely that the quality and quantity of the work 

1 See the story of the demon Knrkati, the cholera - 
microbe, in the Yoga-YuxiMha- and of the monster 
Dnhsalnt-vnkshnia, the consumption-bacillus, in the 3Tur- 
hauhya I'nrOn*. 
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of tlie cheerful and contented workman are better 
than those of the morose, the sullen, the discontented. 
And, finally, it is recognised that it is not the natural 
needs but the artificial greeds of highly intelligent 
speculators, with their trusts and their corners and 
their endless devices for tempting or forcing others to 
their ruin, that make the struggle for existence so 
very much more painful than it would otherwise lie. 
Indeed, it is becoming undisputed that the present 
system of.competition in the over-production and over¬ 
acquisition of luxuries is the cause of an enormous 
wastage of all kinds, and of the lack of necessaries to 
large masses of people. Thus even matter-of-fact 
economics ultimately base on character and sentiments, 
and do not altogether contradict and. disprove the old 
books. 

Fourthly, as to the. other details about the super¬ 
physical powers, if we look around us. to day, we 
find facts which answer very nearly to the de¬ 
scriptions. The vegetable kingdom and the lower 
forms of the animal kingdom live by what may 
be called the osmosis-power (r a s o 11 a s a-s.i d d h i). 
They absorb nourishment from the surrounding 
elements without any deliberate effort. The large 
majority of animals, and men also, live even at the 
present day by what may well be said to be nothing 
else than the tree-power (v a r k s h i-s i d d h i) ■ a 
considerable part of the human population of the 
earth still derives all its requirements, food and 
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clothes and utensils and house-materials, wholly from 
various kinds of plants ; to say nothing of the 
fact that the most important part of human nourish¬ 
ment is air-breathing, which is but a form of 
rasollasa. All the varieties of sex-conditions and 
methods of propagation too, are to be observed 
in the vegetable and animal kingdoms to-day. It 
has only to be remembered that the human 
beings of those first Races were very different in 
bodily constitution from those of to-day, though the 
embodied selves were the same—as is shown, for in¬ 
stance, by the statement that Jaya and Vijaya in¬ 
carnated as Hiranyaksha and Hiranya-Kasliipu in the 
earlier races, then again as Riivana and Kumbhakarna 
in the fourth race, and finally as Shishupfila and 
Dantavaktra iu the Aryan. And because their bodily 
constitution was so different, therefore, when the 
Puranas speak of their food and drink and clothing 
and dwellings as coming from the trees and the 
waters, they do not mean that richly cooked viands, 
and elaborately prepared liquors, and silks and satins 
and woollens and brocades, and palaces of brick and 
and stone and marble, came out direct from the waters 
and the trees, but just the means of nourishment and 
of covering up their bodies and of escaping from the 
rigors of the changing climate. 

A fifth point which might be dwelt upon, is that 
some of the Pauranika statements confirm the Theo- 
sophical view that, in the present Round, the lower 
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kingdoms' -have descended out of the human, though 
in the previous Rounds the human was gradually 
developed out of the former. 

In the other Puriinas, these ideas seem to be indi¬ 
cated by such stories as that of the primal creations 
by Rudra-Sthunu, under the commands of Brahma, 
which creations (monads) were exact copies of their 
Creator, and would not multiply in turn; and again that 
of the Mohinl-avatara of Vishnu, during the period of 
which the germs of life that emanated from Shiva 
became the minerals. The significance of such stories 
seems to be that what are known as the elemental 
kingdoms in Theosophic literature, are, so to say, 
matured and live their life icithin the body of God, 
just as the seeds of a plant have a slightly separate 
life, and attain maturity, within the body of the 
parent-plant; and that when they appear first of all 
on the physical plane, they appear as the mineral 
kingdom. The Vishnu-Bhngavatn indicates that 
these stories belong to previous manvantaras, or 
Rounds. On the other hand, in the present or 
Vaivasvata Round, the animal kingdom is described 
as born from the different wires- of the Rslii Kashyapa, 
the eldest of whom is Aditi, which is also a name for 
the Earth, and all ot whom are the daughters of 
Daksha, who has taken a new and human birth as a 
descendant ot Vaivasvata Mann. 

On the question of fact, obviously the layman, the 
non-expert, m physical and snperphysieal science, is 
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not competent to pass any opinion. He must take 
his facts from modern science and ancient scripture. 
But reconciliation between tlie two does not seem to 
be impossible, and may be attempted, even by the 
nOn-expert, on grounds of reason. 

On tlie one hand, we have the view of the fixity of 
species, as indicated, for instance, in Mann’s verse : 

As the Creator fixed primall}-, such is the 
nature of each creature throughout tlie period 
of manifestation, and appears in that creature 
of itself, be it murderous or be it compassionate, 
gentle or harsh, virtuous or vicious, truthful 

On the other hand, there is the view of evolution, 
of the origin of species, proclaimed by modern science 
and also indicated amply in ancient literature, and 
most emphatically in respect of the gradual progress 
of the embodied self through the lower to the higher 
stages, till it arrives at the human stage, when 
liberation becomes possible. 

And the third question is, whether there has been 
a special exception, in the present Round, and a 
reversal of the normal process, so that lower forms 
have descended out of higher. 

Some slight treatment, of these views is relevant 
here, because of its bearing on the caste-question, as 
rvill be pointed out later. 

1 ffstf# i 

giSSVfpp iiP FtRTHTmTff II >'• -A 
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The reconciliation of all these views seems to lie 
in the fact, now recognised by some of the most 
prominent evolutionists, that what they call the 
primal germ-plasm, the ancestral germinal cell, the 
infinitesimal biophore, the living atom, in short, has 
in it already the whole of the infinite possibilities of 
spontaneous variations and natural selections of 
forms, i.e., definite species ; but that the unfolding 
of these possibilities of forms is successive, by 
evolution. This is in exact accord with the ancient 
view that the infinite is contained in the infinitesimal, 
that every atom contains everything . 1 

But the consciousness of Brahma—taking the name 
as representative of any ruling consciousness of the 
requisite grade and power—makes limitations of time 
and space, and decides for each particular germ-cell of 
life what particular form it shall develop and manifest, 
for what period of time, and in what region of His 
system—somewhat as a human being makes pots and 
pans out of homogeneous clay and decides how long the 
clay shall stay in the form of any one pot or pan, and 
then he broken up and fashioned into another. It is 
fairly obvious that each expression of countenance, 
each gesture, each attitude of body of any living- 
creature, embodies a mood of his consciousness. And 
if photographs were taken of each such expression 

1 vtWjftaTH- and tHsi and 

fffiS I and so on. 
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and gesture, and could be animated each y by a 
separate piece of vitality, then the one creature 
would become and remain so many different creaT 
tures, till the photographs faded away. Somewhat 
thus, each living creature may be regarded as 
a mood of Brahma’s consciousness. The Puriinas 
say so: e.g., Brahma was wroth on a certain 
occasion, and His hair slid off as ever-angry 
serpents. On another, He shed tears of sorrow and 
vexation, and these became the germs of dire 
diseases. His smiles of joy became the Gods and 
gladsome fairies. His restlessness and moods of 
activity became the human kingdom. 

That poisonous toxins and disease-germs are pro¬ 
duced by painful cerebral functionings is recognised by 
modern medicine. And researches in psychical science 
show that thoughts vitalised by surges of emotion 
take forms in subtler matter, and that, if the emotion 
is sufficiently powerful, they may become more densely 
material and even visible to others. What wonder 
then that Brahma’s moods should take living- 
shape ! Further, as every consciousness, high or 
low, is governed by the eternal law of rhythmic 
swing, so these moods and manifestations of 
Brahma’s mind would also follow a definite course ; 
they would proceed gradually from the sense 
of unity and love to separateness and struggle ; 
and then back again. These two expressions cover 
all varieties of manifestation. But—and this is 
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the point of the reconciliation—we may trace our 
cycle from any point, we please. Also, there 
are other cycles running at the same time, but 
at different stages, from different standpoints, and on 
other, but connected, planes. We may trace our cycle 
from unity to separateness and back again; or we 
can trace it from separateness to unity and back again. 
We may count the complete day from sunrise to 
sunrise, or from sunset to sunset, or from midnight 
to midnight, or, finally, from midday to midday. And 
while it is midday in one place, it is midnight, or 
morning, or evening, in others. In one sense, the in¬ 
fant-progresses into the man, and the man decays into 
the corpse. This is true from the standjmnt of the 
body. But from the standpoint of the Spirit, it would 
perhaps be truer to say that the innocent child de¬ 
generates into the selfish and worldly-minded man, and 
the mail of the world refines again into the gentle and 
peaceful Sage. 

If we take only the period of active manifestation, 
the day of Brahma, as a complete circle, then its 
■first half makes the Path of Pursuit, and its s'econd, the 
Path of Renunciation. But if we take one day and 
one night as making a complete cycle, then from the 
middle-point of mergence to the middle-point of 
emergence or manifestation will be the Path of Pursuit; 
and from the middle-point, of manifestation to the 
middle-point of mergence again will be the Path of 
Pi enunciation. After the deepest slumber at midnight, 
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there will be a nascent tendency towards tlie dawn 
and waking, even during mergence. And after the 
climax of activity at the middle of the day, there will 
supervene a growing inclination to rest, though half 
the day is }-et to run. In this way all kinds of cycles 
and 'sub-cycles may be formed. 

And it may well be, that in coming up along the 
previous Rounds, the embodied selves gradually un¬ 
folded and then rolled up and put back into abeyance, 
but still nothin themselves, the grosser and more evil 
tendencies that make for dullness and hate and strug¬ 
gle, till they arrived at the human stage ; and then, in 
a time of reaction and recrudescence of selfishness, 
corresponding to bodily decay and disease in the 
individual, they have let loose these germs, and thus 
provided the material sheathing of animal forms 
through which new and younger embodied selves will 
gradually develop and progress in the endless course of 
cycles—and develop and progress with the help of the 
present human selves, giving to these the opportunity 
of expiation and repayment of debt by becoming 
office-bearers and making spiritual progress as a race, 
corresponding to the spiritual old age of an individual. 
In this way is kept up the endless stream of gener¬ 
ations of selves and of forms, and the unceasing- 
rotation of the Wheel of Life along the spokes and 
tyre of which they evolve and involve. 
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As Manu says: 

Countless are the forms which issue forth 
from His body, and provide vehicles of active 
manifestation for individualised selves, high 
and low, old and young, and these forms are, in 
turn, kept moving by these selves.' 

And an TJpanishat says : 

In that vast wheel of Brahman, which 
contains and nourishes all, the hams as, the in¬ 
dividualised selves, whirl and wander cease¬ 
lessly, so long as they fancy and keep themselves 
apart from the Mover at the centre of the 
wheel. But so soon as they realise that they are 
.one with It, so soon do they attain to their in¬ 
herent immortality. 3 

Thus far the history of the human race as given in 
the Puranas, and such proof of its correctness as may 
be supplied by arguments based on familiar expe¬ 
rience and analogy. 

From these outlines of the racial history, it 
is clear that for the first two stages no such 
laws were required as are to be found in the 
current Institutes (Smr Us). The objects'of the two 
halves of life were realised by these races in¬ 
stinctively or deliberately in a very simple fashion, 

1 3T<3«S^( U (H*>1 'llri : I 

SSrTri 3T : II xii. 15. 
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vdthout the use of any elaborate regulations. Equal¬ 
ity, fraternity and liberty, in their crudest physical 
sense, were not merely possible as ideals then, 
but were actual, and indeed inevitable, among people 
who split off into equal halves, one from another, like 
amoebae; budded off from the full-grown, like hydras; 
or who, dying out of one body, immediately put forth 
and flung their vitality into another, like bulbous 
plants, as indicated in the Rakta-bija stories of the 
Puranas. 

But, towards the middle and end of the third stage, 
when the method of propagation became different, 
and therefore distinctions arose of older and younger 
and equal; when physical fraternity was superseded 
by an unignorable paternity and maternity and-filiety; 
physical equality, by the obtrusive difference between 
the tiny infant and the full-grown man; and physical 
liberty by a patent helplessness on the one hand, and, 
on the other, an inner soul-compulsion to supply not 
only one’s own but the helpless dependents’needs; 
when loves and hates supervened, and egoistic mis¬ 
appropriations by one of what was intended for many, 
defeated the primal, simple and instinctive socialism 
and commonwealth—a commonwealth like that of the 
non-ferocious birds and animals to-day; then equal¬ 
ity, fraternity and liberty transferred themselves 
from the physical to the superphysical planes; and 
equality became equality of right to maintenance 
of body and education of mind; fraternity became 
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brotherhood of soul; and liberty the inner liberty of 
Spirit which is ever indefeasible in all times and 
places; and then laws and conventions and divisions 
of labor became necessary, and divine Kings were ap¬ 
pointed to govern men, as said in the Yoga-Va-m-shtha 
VasisMha says to Kama: In the shoreless im¬ 
mensity of Brahman, our particular Creator, 
Brahma, arose of His own accord a vast Centre 
of Vibration, as a wave arises amongst countless 
waves on the surface of the ocean. When, 
in this creation of His, the Golden Age came to 
an end—the age when infant humanity simply 
moved and acted, always, and as bidden by the 
ciders of the race, and so grew towards maturity 
—then, because the growing egoism struggled 
with the old innocent obedience, humanity suffer¬ 
ed confusion, as does the child passing into youth. 
Then Brahma, surveying the whole plan and 
history of His creation, past, present and future, 
created me, and stored all possible kinds of 
knowledge in my mind, and sent me down to 
earth to replace the ignorance and error of the 
childlike race with education and truthful 
science. And as I was sent, so were other Sages 
.also sent, Narada and others, all under the 
leadership of Sanat-Kumara. 1 These Sages then 

1 Sanat-Kumara, .as Skanda, is referred to in the 
CMumdogya TJpanishaf as the Final Initiator who gives 
the Taraka-Mautra, the secret which enables the j i v a to 
‘ cross over,’ and is thus a representative of Shiva, whose 
son he is (as Skanda or Guha) through a number of great 
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established Kings in various regions of the earth, 
to guide the perplexed people, and formulated 
many laws and sciences, for mutual help and sacri¬ 
fice amongst the human and the (leva kingdoms. 
They framed these laws and sciences out of 
their memory, in order to help on the accom- 
plishWnt of the three objects of the life of 
matter: Duty, Profit and Pleasure. But with 
the further lapse of time, when the wish for food 
became diurnal, and agricultural labor to earn 
it necessary, then feuds and rivalries and disturb¬ 
ances of emotion in men, and oppositions of heat 
and cold and wind and weather in nature, arose 
concurrently, and Kings became unable to guide 
and govern their peoples without wars and 
struggles with enemies outside their dominions, 
and without the infliction of punishments inside. 
And, therefore, both rulers and ruled suffered 


great depression. Then, in order to enliearten 
them again, and carry on the Creator's plan of 
evolution to its fulfilment, we expounded, to the 
Kings and rulers, the wide-ranging views of the 
beings, ^arvati and Agni and Ganga and six Krttikas. 
Samba, the son of Krshna, is said to be an incarnation 
of His, or over-shadowed by Him. The Secret Doctrine 
speaks of Him as the Great Initiator, or the Great Being, 
the leader of the band of the four Kumaras, forms 
of Shiva, who sacrifice themselves for the sake of Earth’s 
humanity, and come over from Venus in her last Bound, 
after the end of our Krta-Tuga. and about, the middle 
of Tret a, the time of the third Koot-Baee, about 
eighteen million years ago, and whose bodies are created 
by K ri y a-s h a"k t i, by many Bonis of Wisdom. 
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true knowledge (explaining the scheme of life, 
and the necessity of the apparently evil stages, 
and the laws wherewith to regulate those stages 
and achieve life’s ends through them). Because 
this Science of Life, this Science of the Self 
(Adhy atm a-v i dy a) was first expounded to 
the Kings, therefore it came to be known as the 
Royal Science and the Royal Secret. Prom the 
Kings it filtered out into the subject-peoples. 
Knowing it, and knowing it alone, may men, be 
they' Kings or be they subjects, attain to peace 
of mind and do their duties well. 1 
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Maim lias a verse wliicli has a similar significance 
for the Theosopliical reader. Svayamblniva, the 
first Manu, is approached by the Rsliis for instruc¬ 
tion. After speaking a few verses to them, he 
.says : 

. All this Science of human duties, the Rslii 
Blirgu will explain to you in full. He learnt 
it from me in its entirety. 1 

And thereafter it is Blirgu who recites the Institu¬ 
tes of Manu to the listeners. 

Blirgu, according to the Purnnas, is the ancestor 
of Venus, Shukra, and we are told by H. P. B., in 
The Secret Doctrine, that from the planet Venus, now 
in its last or seventh Round, perfected Beings came 
over to the earth at about the middle of our third 
Race, to guide this humanity. Apparently, highly 
advanced as well as younger embodied selves have 
come in from other planets also, to colonise the 

fSSTfri tnTOTCTFH ViffRr II 
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earth and to help in ruling the colonies, as is indicat¬ 
ed by the stories of the Solar and Lunar Kings and 
their births and marriages, and of the various classes 
of ancestors (Pitrs), who are the sons of various Sa.ges 
(Rshis) connected with various planets, and make up_ 
the bulk of our population. 1 

But the work of principal Guides and Teachers 
was taken up by the beings from Venus. And the 
laws given by Bhrgu, a portion of which seems to 
be embodied in the current rescensions of Manu-Smrti, 
are, then, the laws which appertain to the special cir¬ 
cumstances of the human race during the epoch of hand- 
power (hasta-siddlii), and sex-difference. For that 
epoch the 'caste and order polity’ (Varnashrama 
JDharma) of Mann® as declared by Bhrgu, is the arche¬ 
type and basis of all systems of law, of all the nations 

1 PT3TT I 
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Maim, iii. 194-201. 

2 The division of Society into four castes—teachers, 
warriors, merchants, manual workers—and of the indivi¬ 
dual life into four orders or stages—student, householder, 
server, ascetic. Varna is, literally, color, hut is used as 
the equivalent of caste also; because, it would seem, 
there is some natural correspondence, between specific 
colors of astral and physical bodies, specific tempera¬ 
ments, and functional types. 
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and civilisations that take birth, live and die within 
that epoch; and which they all must follow in its broad 
outlines, however much they may differ in the minuter 
details, however much they may profess to supersede 
them, however much they may annul the benefits of 
them by working them in the wrong spirit. 

In order to understand how Manu’s Code is such 
archetype, and how, when modern efforts at solving a 
difficulty fail, we may perchance derive a helpful sug¬ 
gestion by going back to that archetype, it is desirable 
that we should take a. survey of the main problems 
that vex the modern mind. These are, after all, not 
so very many that is to say, the main problems. The 
minor ones are countless. But the important ones, 
on which the others depend, are comparatively few. 
And they have been the same for thousands of years. 
The words, the counters of thought, the language, 
have altered from ag'e to age. Perhaps the aspects 
have also changed slightly. But the main issues 
have been the same, age after age and country after 
country. At the present day, perhaps some millions 
of tons.of paper and ink are used up annually, and 
an incalculable amount of energy and time spent, in 
the putting forth of thousands upon thousands of 
journals, magazines, dailies, weeklies, books, pamph¬ 
lets—all perpetually treading the mill of the same 
score or two of questions, and, to all appearance, 
making no palpable progress. And the spirit of the 
bulk of such reading and writing is the spirit of 
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strife, appropriate to the Dark Age; the spirit of 
discordant struggle, and mutual irritation, and 
scorn and belittlement of others and smart dis¬ 
play of self, and continuous attack and defence; 
the spirit which effectually makes all satisfactory 
solution of the difficulties impossible, being itself the 
main cause of these difficulties. And it is.not confined 
to the young and the excusable, but lias invaded the 
legislative halls of nations and the minds and words 
of aged ■ statesmen, where at least should ever reign 
the spirit of the Golden Age, the spirit of patriarchal 
anxiousness for the good of the people, of mutual 
recognition of good motive, of sober and earnest 
discussion with the one object of finding out the 
best way. But the consolation, in what, would other¬ 
wise appear a, tremendous waste of time and temper 
and health and energy, is that, perhaps, in this 
fashion, the race may be rushed more quickly 
through the stage of egoism and aggressiveness ; 
that it may learn the necessary lesson of the 
evils thereof, in a widespread if somewhat cursory 
education, by means of current papers, reaching 
almost every home not wholly illiterate; and learn 
it in a shorter time, and also in a more blood¬ 
less though by no means more painless fashion, 
than in the immediate past, of the so-called 
mediaeval ages, of East and West alike. Also, the 
Theosopliist will see in these new ways and means 
of education, the promise of another result, in 
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accordance with the scheme of evolution that he be¬ 
lieves in, viz., the quicker development of the subtler 
astral and causal bodies, by the intensified exercise 
of emotion and intellect with restraint of physical vio¬ 
lence, the proper day of which was the day of the 
fourth Race. 

We are told in the old books that the Dark Age 
suffers consumption and waste of vitality because of 
fast living, of burning the candle at both ends, by in¬ 
tensity of sin and.selfishness'as well as of the inevita¬ 
bly corresponding self-sacrifice and merit; and that the 
experiences which would ordinarily spread out over 
432,000 years, might by this process, be concen¬ 
trated into much less than that long time. This 
is in accordance with the immense mental and 
emotional activity of the age and the neurasthenia 
which is its characteristic disease. 

Making out a rough list of these problems even on 
the basis of the contents of current journals, we see 
these : 

1. The struggle between capital and labor, between 
rich and poor, looms very large. How to abolish 
poverty; to secure an adequate supply of necessaries 
for every individual; to regulate professions, occupa¬ 
tions, industries, factories, means of livelihood general¬ 
ly ; to make impossible the perennial dislocations of 
social routine by sti-ikes, riots, rebellions and revolu¬ 
tions ; to keep the people duly alive, in short—this 
is the first harassing difficulty, the economical, which 
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is playing havoc with the nervous systems of so many 
statesmen and administrators, and with the very lives 
of thousands, nay, millions, of the poor. 

2. Iiow to assign the rights and duties of the sexes; 
make domestic life happier; and how to regulate 
population, i.e., maintain a due proportion, between 
sources of production of necessaries and the consumers 
of the produce—this, the problem of sex and popu¬ 
lation, is intimately connected with the first or 
economical problem. Competition between the sexes, 
struggle between the right side and the left side of 
the same body, war between the father and the 
mother, would be a. horror unheard of, were it not 
that the spirit of egoism, pride, appropriation, begin¬ 
ning in the field of economics and politics, has pene¬ 
trated into the home, in accordance with nature's 
provision that excess shall defeat itself by laying the 
axe to its own roots in the end. 

3. How to prevent disease, secure at least a modicum 
of health and physical development for the people, 
regulate sanitation, abolish epidemics, provide for a. 
wholesome disposal of refuse-matter, avoid over¬ 
crowding, minimise intoxication—this is another im¬ 
portant set of the worries of the man in office, 
whose futile strivings with them are the joyful 
opportunities for trenchant but barren leaders and 
comments of his sworn adversaries and inappeas- 
able critics, the occupants of the editorial and 
contributonal choirs. 
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4. What to do in the matter of education, whom 
to teach, whom to leave alone; whether to make it 
compulsory for all, or optional; make it free, or make 
it expensive, or leave it to the individual’s means and 
opportunities; how to teach ; what to teach; when 
and how far to generalise; when and how far to 
specialise ; how far to make it literary, how far scienti¬ 
fic, how far technical, mechanical, industrial; what 
times in the day and. what seasons in the year to use 
for the purpose; to teach many things together, day 
after day, or few, or one at a time; what holidays 
to observe, whether short and frequent, or long 
and at long intervals ; whether to insist on instruc¬ 
tion in religion and the things of another life than 
the physical, instruction in manners and morals, 
in graceful ways and social etiquette, in courtesy 
and gentilesse, or whether to make the education 
wholly secular and leave every child, unless pro¬ 
tected by some special and fortunate instinct, 
to grow up in the notion that he is better than 
everybody else and owes no gratitude to his elders 
and no debts of any kind to the social and natural 
organisation and environment in which lie lives— 
this is another set of difficulties, acutely exercising 
the minds of literate people to-day. 

5. Who shall hold sovereign power; who shall 
exercise authority and make and work the laws; what 
is the best form of government; autocratic, democratic, 
or midway and parliamentary ; monarchical, republi- 





aim, or bureaucratic; plebeian, aristocratic-, oligarchic ; 
what shall be the mutual relations and proportions 
of the various departments of government, civil and 
ecclesiastical, judicial and executive, police and 
military, and their numerous sub-divisions; what 
shall he the various forms of taxation, of rais¬ 
ing the income of the State and lessening its 
expenditure; what shall be the diplomatic methods 
of maintaining the balance of power between 
nations, in such .a wa v that that balance shall 
always be strongly inclined in favor of one’s own 
particular nation; how shall be a,voided the crushing- 
burdens of militarism which are nature’s readjustment 
of that inclination of the balance—these topics 
form another class of questions which are the prolific- 
source of endless heart-searching and heart-burning, 
blood-boiling and brain-wasting. 

6. What affairs shall be dealt with officially by the 
government, what left to the private management of 
the people ; who shall own the land and to what ex¬ 
tent ; in whose hands and how far shall wealth be 
allowed to accumulate; whether the State shall regu¬ 
late, on the basis of the best available medical and 
scientific knowledge, the nature, quality and quantity 
of the food of the nation, and how and by whom it 
shall be produced, or whether it shall be left to the 
blind gropings, instincts, mutual imitations, casual 
readings and chance information, and the momentary 
likes and dislikes of tire people; whether wise men 
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or class and the introduction of a new standard of 
qualification for the different vocations. Of course, 
the obvious defect and danger of such experiments is 
that they introduce a sudden change in one part of 
the social organisation, but make no provision for a 
concurrent change in the rest of the parts. If great 
wealth has accumulated in the hands of a few, how¬ 
ever unrighteously they may have gathered it, and a 
large number of dependents have gathered round 
these few, even though they may be engaged in non¬ 
productive labor; if that wealth should be taken away 
suddenly from those few and no provision be made for 
those dependents—who also are part of the people 
and ought to he provided for, though employed un¬ 
wisely for the tune being—then the sudden change 
will surely lead to confusion and the throwing out of 
gear of the whole system. We cannot knock off 
walls and pillars and arches, here and there, at will, 
from under the roofs of an existing and many-storeyed 
building, without disaster. If we are tired of living 
in it, or find it defective, uncomfortable, and neces¬ 
sary to change, then we have either to build a new 
one from tlie foundations; or, if we have not the time 
and cannot afford to do so, then at the least we must 
carefully and thoroughly shore up and support all 
superincumbent weights before we make any altera- 
• t-ions in the existing supports. Even so, a radical 
change from Individualism to Socialism and Human¬ 
ism cannot he brought about at one stroke 
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and in a single day, but can only be gradually 
secured by : first the thorough education of the 
whole population, rulers and ruled, in the funda¬ 
mental principles of social organisation, according 
to, the receptivity of each individual; by the 
consequent change, for the better, in the genera) 
tone and spirit of each to all, a change from 
the wish to outrace others to the wisli to carry 
others along; and then by the resultant im¬ 
provement of the general average of character— 
by the education of the soul of the nation in 
short. Then only will become healthily possible 
a redistribution of work and leisure, a new division 
of labor and the proceeds thereof, in such a 
way that each shall make the best and most of his 
powers and take the least of personal requirements, 
and all shall be comfortable personally and all own 
the wealth of places and objects of leisure and pleasure 
jointly. This is the task of the sixth Race of the 
Theosophist. Then only' will come to the human race 
that gentle epoch which is referred to in the Puranas 
as the nation of the 'Uttara-kurus/ where there are 
no Kings and no laws, but all are equally virtuous. 
This is the state of the seventh Race, the last on our 
globe. But, in the meanwhile, administrators of 
human affairs and those whose affairs they administer 
seem likely to continue to work for long, yet, on the 
principle that “ Enough for the day is the evil there¬ 
of,” and not trouble themselves about ideals and deep- 
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lying causes. What one observes of the ways of 
legislation around him at this time is that some one 
public worker gets firm hold of some one particular 
grievance, and, oblivious of all others, hammers away 
at In's own hobby, secures the public ear by dint of 
perseverance, and worries the legislators, till they, 
some hundreds in number, tired out with talking 
amongst themselves in endless repetition of a few 
ideas, in many variations of mutual sarcasm and con¬ 
demnation and imputation of motives, not having the 
time and the opportunity, in the general hurry and 
hustle and speed-lust, to consider the bearings of the 
question in hand ’oft other questions, not having 4 even 
the inclination to examine it in the light of that gener¬ 
al survey of life which is the business of the Science 
of the Self—pass a measure which perhaps remedies 
the particular grievance, but creates ten new ones. 

Does the Manu of our Race, or His representative, 
Bhrg'u, deal with these problems, and are his methods 
any better ? His Code of Life as before said is known 
as the Yarnashrama Pharma. There are four stages 
(asliramas) and four castes (varnas), appropriate for 
the fifth Race. The names of these two sets of four 
and the names of the two paths and their six ends— 
these sixteen words exhaust the whole of this Code 
of Life, and, it would seem, cover all the problems we 
have mentioned, with their sub-divisions, and some 
more besides. 

Bow they do so remains to be studied. First, we 
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liave to look at the problems from a different stand¬ 
point and group them in a slightly modified form. 
The different standpoint consists, as usual, in looking 
at them from within rather than from without; from 
t]i’e point of consciousness and its unfolding in the 
material vehicle, rather than that of the body and its 
external surroundings, lands, territories, possessions. 
And whatever change in classification may be needed 
will be due to this difference of point of view. 

1. By nature of his psycho-physical constitution, 
every human being begins life as an individual with an 
increasingly separative sense,of egoism. This, gener¬ 
ally speaking, grows for, and attains its culmination 
at the end of the first quarter of the normal life-term. 
All this time others have to work for and take care 
of him : 

He whose parents are living, even though he 
be sixty years of age, feeleth as light and free of 
care as the two-year old baby crowing and will¬ 
ing in the mother's lap. 1 

2. Then, because of that same constitution, the 
individual becomes a family : 

The man is not the man alone, but his wife 
and children also; the whole family is the 

1 HrdhKndT zpgr i 
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Re now begins, in turn, to think: for others; he 
finds, with growing intensity of realisation, that he is 
not only an individual among individuals, but that he 
is also a family. Yet further, he realises, consciously 
■or sub-consciously, that he and his family do not, 
stand alone, but in organic interdependence with 
other individuals and families ; that is to say, that lie 
is not only an individual and a family, but also a com¬ 
munity, a society, a. nation. This period, also roughly 
speaking, lasts another quarter. 

3. By a further growtli along these lines, he finds 
that his nation or country is interdependent with many 
other countries and nations ; briefly he finds out that 
he is the human Race. He realises that the network of 
consciousness of the racial soul really includes all 
individuals; that as a fact, every human being is 
known co every other, directly in a few cases, and 
indirectly in all cases, by means of intermediate indi¬ 
viduals ; and that the relationship is not only thus 
psychological, but that if the ancestry of any two 
individuals could be traced back far enough,,a physi¬ 
cal relationship would also be discovered. At this 
point, his egoism, the range of his self, so far attached 
strongly and confined to his own and his family’s 
bodies, begins, consciously or sub-consciously, to get 
rather detached from these and widened out of them, 
by the larger outlooks and strivings that come upon 
him:. 
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“ This one is my countryman ; this other is 
a. stranger ”—so thinks the man of narrow mind 
and heart. The noble soul regards the whole 
wide world as kin. 1 

Another fourth of the life-term may be assigned for 
tins stage. 

4.' Finally, he realises consciously or unconsciously 
that lie is more even than the Pace, that he is not to 
be restricted and bound down to anything limited, 
but is verily the Universal Self, and so must pass out. 
of all limitations, thus coming back on a far higher 
level, along the spiral of life, to the first stage and 
then the point from which he started. The last 
quarter of the life-term belongs to this stage: 

He who beholdeth the Self in all, and all in 
the Self, he beeometh all and entereth into 

These are, psychologically and universally, the four 
'orders/ or life-stages, of Mann. 

1. The problems connected with the best and most 
perfect accomplishment of the first quarter of life, in 
its relation to and as preparation for the other three— 
are the problems of education, in all its departments, 
Pedagogics in the most comprehensive sense. They 
belong to the Student-Order (Brahmachari ashrama); 
and are to be dealt with by the teaching caste or 
class ■ (Brahmana) principally. 
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2. Those connected with the fulfilling of the needs 
of the second quarter, are the problems of domesticity, 
population and sanitation; and, as subservient to 
these, all questions of Economics. They belong' to the 
Householder-Order (Grhastha Sshraina) and are to be 
dealt with by the merchant caste or class (Vaishva) 
principally. 

3. Those connected with the third quarter may, 
from one standpoint, be said to be the problems of 
administration and forms of Government. They 
belong to the Service Order (Vanaprastha aslirama) 
and are to be dealt with by the warrior caste or class 
(Kshattriya) principally. 

4. Tliose connected with the fourth and last quarter 
of life, are the problems of Religion in the sense 
of superphysical 'developments and experiences, and 
ultimately of the life of spirituality proper, be. 
pure renunciation even of the superphysica.l (which 
are yet material) powers and possessions. Modern 
ecclesiastical questions are faint and distorted 
reflexions of what tlie.se are in their reality, as 
dealt with by the Hierarchy of Manus and Rshis 
which guides human evolution. They belong to the 
Ascetic Order (Sannyasa. aslirama) and are to be 
dealt with by all tliose of the three twice-born castes' 
or classes who develop sufficiently .to be able to take 
the third birth of Initiation into the High Mysteries 
(Yajna-dikslia). The manual-labor caste (Shudra) 
subserves the physical side of all these. 
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Tims, for Mami, all human affairs become grouped, 
under the four Orders and the four Castes : 

“ The foui' ashramns are those of the student, 
the householder, the forest dweller and the 
• ascetic who has renounced the world. And 
’ all these four arise from the householder; 

’ (that is to say, from the peculiar- sex-constitution 
of present-day man). And 

The four castes are the three sub-divisions 
of the twice-born, viz.. Teacher, Warrior, and 
Merchant, and the once-born Laborer (Brah- 
mana, Kshattriya, Vaisliya and Shudra) ; and 
there is indeed no fifth anywhere.” 1 
That is to say, all men, all over the earth, naturally 
fall into one or other of these four, according to their 
inner and outer characteristics. And these foui- 
castes also may be said to arise out of the household 
(as all the organs ancl functions of the body evolve 
out of the heart and reinerge into it), for they are 
differentiated by difference of function, occupation or 
vocation; and all vocations are subservient to the 
upkeep of the household : 

Because he nourishes and supports the other 
asln-jimas (of all the castes) with food for body 
aud for mind, therefore he occupies the position 
of the eldest. - 
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Of course the divisions of functions between the 
Orders, as between the Castes, cannot- be made very 
hard and fast. There are no hard and fast divisions 
anywhere in nature, everything overlaps and merg¬ 
es into its surroundings, by means of fringes of vary* 
ing depth, and in impalpable gradations. Thp second 
and third Orders, especially, have a tendency to 
run into one, so much so that the forest-dweller, 
(Vanaprastha) is not to he seen in India, now, as a 
specific type, distinguishable, on the one hand, from 
the householder who has not ceased to live with his 
children hut- has retired from the competitions of 
personal life and begun to busy himself with public 
affairs; and, on the other hand, from the SannyasT 
who has definitely given up the world. But the 
underlying idea of the stage, viz., sacrifice, or service 
in the widest sense, may well be recognised in the 
■genuine honorary public workers of to-day, and the 
more a nation lias of such, the more fortunate it may 
be counted. The form of sacrifice was different in 
the older day, but the essence is the same. 

The four castes, in a sense, go over, in 
separate lives, the same ground as the orders 
(ashra-mas) do in the same life respectively. The 
castes subserve the orders; that is to say, they make 
it possible for all human beings to pass through the 
appropriate experiences of all those stages of life, and 
Achieve all life’s ends, consecutively, evenly and most 
fully, without disturbance and confusion. And they 
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also repeat, respectively, the characteristic features of 
those stages of life and of those parts of the human 
physical constitution to which the}’ correspond, and 
side by side with which they have developed in the 
history of the race. As we have seen, in the earliest 
stages, when the psycho-physical constitution was 
different, the castes did not exist. There was not such 
a definition of parts, head and trunk and limbs, in the- 
human bod}', then, as has grown up since. With the- 
growth of heterogeneity in the body and the mind of 
the individual by differentiations of organs and func¬ 
tions, there grew up, side by side, heterogeneity in the 
functions of groups of individuals, a division of labor, 
an organisation in Society. In the course of time, the 
BrAhmana caste, corresponding to the head, came to 
be entrusted, principally, with all educational mat¬ 
ters ; the Ivshattriya, corresponding to the arms, with 
those of war, politics, government and public work 
the Yaishya, corresponding to the trunk and its 
organs, with all affairs of trade and industry; and the 
Sliudra, corresponding to the feet, became veritably 
the supporting pedestal of all. Without the Shudra’s 
help and service, the daily routine of their life-duties 
would be impossible for all the others. He is the 
reversed reflexion of the Sannyasl. The SannyiTsi has 
merged his egoism, his smaller self, in the Universal 
Self, and has so become a well-wisher, a servant of all, 
on the higher planes. The Shudra, is the servant of 
all on the physical plane, because lie has not yet. 
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doin, but. the other kingdoms, also, so far as may .be, 
in the bonds of sotil-bvat.lievliood, of mutual love and 
helpfulness, in the true spirit of the practical socialism 
of the joint human family, by the positive means of 
ready and willing’ sacrifice for each other, of constant 
charitableness, and of unceasing' endeavor to increase 
the stores'of knowledge; and by the negative means 
of avoidance of cruelty, untruth, greed for posses¬ 
sions, and all impurities and sensuonsness. 

Harmlcssness, truthfulness, honesty, cleanli¬ 
ness, sense-control—this, in brief, is declared by 
INiaiiu to be the duty of all four castes. 

Patience, forgiveness, self-control, probity, 
purity, self-restraint, reasonableness, learning, 
truth, freedom from anger—these ten are the 
marks of duty. By all the four Orders of all the 
twice-born should this tenfold d h a r m a be 
served and followed diligently. 1 

Before proceeding to deal with Manu’s solutions 
of these problems, a few words may be said regarding 
the significance of some of the more important terms 
used in the work. The spirit in which the whole is 
best studied was discussed at our last meeting. 
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The word 1) h a r m a is used in two senses, a 
narrower and a wider. In the former, it is one- 
third of the object of the Path of Pursuit. In the 
other it is the whole duty of the embodied self, and 
comprehends the whole of his everlasting life, • in 
the physical as well as the superphysical worlds. 
But the difference is one of degree only, for the 
larger includes the smaller. 

The basis of this 1) h a r m a, i.e., the source of our 
conviction of its authenticity and authority is, as said 
before, the Veda, Knowledge. True knowledge only 
can be the basis of right action. A. further expansion 
of this principle, that a perfect scheme of duty can be 
founded only on perfect wisdom, is contained in a few 
verses of Manu : 

The loot of Dharma is (i) the whole of 
knowledge ; and (ii) the memory, and then (iii) 
the conduct based thereon, of those who know 
that knowledge; and finally, (iv) it is the satis¬ 
faction of the Inner Self of each, his conscience.' 

(i) That Perfect Knowledge of the Whole which is 
simultaneous omniscience of the past, the present and 
the future, in the mind of Brahma—who is therefore the 
primal source of the Veda, because indeed His 
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knowledge of His world-system is His ideation of 
them, and His ideation of them is His creation of them 
—somewhat in the same way as the complete-conscious¬ 
ness of the author of a story is the substratum and sole 
source of'all the part-consciousnesses, all the thinkings 
and.doings, of all the characters of the story ; that per¬ 
fect knowledge, for the embodied selves who came into 
His system, becomes successive. It unfolds first as (i) 
sense-perceptions, then as (ii) memory, with expectation 
and reasoning based thereon, then (iii) conduct based 
on expectation—-all checked and governed by the 
constant (iv) supervision and sanction of the Inner 
Self hidden in all. For, after all, if any, the most 
ignorant, should believe that another is omniscient 
and therefore should treat his lightest word as reve¬ 
lation, still the decision to hold that belief and offer 
that reverence is the decision of that otherwise ig¬ 
norant soul’s own inner or higher Self (the Pratyag- 
at.ma within him), which is omniscient, too, and works 
sub-conseiously within the sheathing of that soul 
and manifests outside as the unthinking trust and 
reverence. 

From a different standpoint these four: (i) Know¬ 
ledge, (ii) Tradition, (iii) Precedent, (iv) Conscience, 
may be said to correspond to what in modern juris¬ 
prudence would be called : (i) the word of the statute, 
(ii) immemorial custom, (iii) case-law and precedent, 
and, finally, (iv) equity and good conscience. The 
word of the statute here is flu? word of the Veda, 
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Knowledge so far as it has been embodied and ex¬ 
pressed in sound : 

Tlie Veda is Shruti, and derivative works on 
pharma are Smith ’ 

As the Malaya Parana (eh. 145) says : 

The seven Rsln's, hearing and learning from 
their Elders in turn, spoke out and revealed the 
truths embodied in the mantras of the Ilk. the 
Yajtmh and the Siimn. which are verily as the 
limbs of Brahma, the Expander and Creator of 
these worlds, who expanded and created them at 
first in terms of thought as sound (Shabda- 
Braliman) out of the immensity of Brahman, the 
vast Principle of All-consciousness.' 2 

The original embodiment, and expression of know¬ 
ledge and thought and ideation is in terms of sound 
and 'ether/ the first to manifest in the history of the 
human race, and possessed of potencies out of and by 
which all other forms and forces have been evolved 
subsequently and successively. 
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Haim’s promise is that: 

He wild discharges his duties in accordance 
with tins perfect- knowledge and the memory 
based thereon—he shall achieve good name here 
■ and happiness hereafter.' 

For there is ail essential connexion between the 
two, and’ happiness hereafter is principally of the 
mental plane and depends upon the satisfaction of 
mind given to fellow-beings on the physical plane. 
Mann does not say “happiness here, always ”—for 
the path of duty is often very hard to tread on 
earth, when the ma jority are not willing to walk upon 
it side by side. 

And Mann’s injunction is that: 

These two sources of Oh arm a, knowledge and 
memory, revelation and law, should not be 
rejected lightly, but always examined and 
considered carefully in accordance with the rules 

matters of duty ; and he who flouts these two 
foundations of all life and duty should be 
excluded from the counsels of the good, and that 
for the good of all, for he would bring- about 
general confusion and annihilaiion.- 
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The reason of the injunction becomes clear if \re 
interpret Yecla and Smrti in their original, etymologi¬ 
cal. and comprehensive sense, Hz., consciousness and 
memory. These are obviously the foundations of all 
life, and he who will not accept them as such cannot 
be treated otherwise than as madman and nihilist, to 
be carefully excluded from all deliberations which 
seek to promote the welfare of the community. 

Manu says further that: 

The appropriateness of all injunctions by 
the Rshis as to duty should be carefully ascer¬ 
tained by means of the reasoning that does not 
ignore ohservative knowledge and memory, but 
is consistent with and based on them—for only he 
who so applies his reason (not in the spirit of flip¬ 
pancy, but of an earnest wish to find and understand 
the truth, and observes tlie- not very arduous 
courtesy of listening with common respect to the 
opinions of the elders who have had more 
experience, and listens not for blind acceptance, 
but for careful pondering, lie only) really knows 
the pharma, and none other.' 

Thus interpreted, none could seriously contest the 
foundations of the Varn a slira-ma, pharma. 

But some might say that the interpretation is too 
broad, and only a few specified books are meant by 
Shruti and Smrti. Yet even they admit that the books 
I '■ 1 i 
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have not come clown to us in their entirety, that much 
the larger portion of them has been lost. Many of the 
books available, and regarded as sacred, open with 
the express statement that that work exists in a 
hundred or a thousandfold greater size and detail in 
the .heaven-world, or in the Satya-loka. And, in 
any case, the narrower view which would exclude is 
not likely to be of much practical help at this time. 
Indeed it is a great hindrance. 

It is noteworthy that the distinction between ‘ the 
secular’ and ‘the religious’ does not exist in the older 
culture, as it does in the present. The Samskrt verb- 
root vi d, to know and to exist—for knowledge 
and existence are aspects of each other—is the 
common source of all Veda and all Vidyii. All 
sciences and all arts are regarded as comprised in 
the supplementary Vedas (Upa-Vedas), or limbs 
and parts (Ahgas and Upftngas) of the one Veda. 
The word Slvastra, from s h a s, to teach, is only the 
causative aspect of vid, to know. Probably the 
modern word ‘science’ is derived from the same 
root, or .the allied one shams, to inform. In 
Manu, the expression, “the science of the Veda.” 
(V e d a-s h ft s t. r a) occurs repeatedly, and nowhere in 
the work is any distinction, of nature or kind, 
made between Veda on the one hand and Vidyii or 
Shastra on the other, but only of whole and parts, 
organism and organs. Every piece of true knowledge 
and genuine science is part and parcel of the Total 
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'Knowledge (Akhila-Veda) wliicli is tlie source 
and the foundation of pharma. >So much so is 
this the case that there is no distinctive name for the 
Hindu religion, as there is for others. It is only 
the* Ancient Law (Sanat a.n a D harma), the Law of 
Knowledge (Vaidika Pharma), the Duty of Man 
(Manava Pharuia), the Duty of the stages of Life 
and the classes of Men (Varnashraina Pharma). 
There is no word in Samskrt possessing exactly the 
same connotation as the new word ‘ religion ’— 
for the reason that, the connotation embodies a half- 
truth, and half-truths are generally errors. Others 
may try to mark themselves off from the followers of 
•the Law of Knowledge. Its followers can include 
them all without even changing their name. All 
can be, indeed all are, despite themselves, the 
followers of that Law to a greater or a lesser extent; 
to the extent that they guide their lives by the 
.Religion of Science (Yeda-shiv stra), the Law of 
Wisdom (Parama-Vidya), the Noble Way (Arya- 
inata) or the great, broad, liberal, world-compre¬ 
hending View (Brahmadrshti). This Pharma is 
so all-inclusive, of all religions, that it does not need 
to proselytise. By the inherent laws of human nature, 
every human being, as soon as he attains to a certain 
stage of knowledge, as soon as he crosses beyond the 
narrowing views of bigotry born of egoism, so soon 
must lie of his own accord become a follower of this 
Pharma, and that without, changing his previous 
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name. For all, in any part of tlie world, who can 
thus deliberately realise the value of the Religion 
of Science physical and superphysical, there are 
places, naturally ready, according to their respective 
temperaments, amongst the three twice-born castes. 
For those who have not progressed so far in soul- 
.unfolding—their natural place is in the fourth divi¬ 
sion,. and they are there, by whatever other names 
they call themselves. 

If the custodians of the ancient law, in this land of 
India, would expand their souls and minds to the 
width of such construing, then, instead of crushing- 
out its life with the ever more tightly closing iron 
bands of narrow interpretations, they might give 
it a vast expansion, and bring all nations, at one 
stroke, within its pale. The Brahmanas, Ksliattriyas, 
Yaishyas and Shudras of the West, would then at once 
take their places side by side noth the Brahmanas, 
Ksliattriyas, Yaishyas and Shudras of the East. 

In modern India also, a distinction has grown up 
between spiritual and temporal, divine and worldly, 
vaidikyi and laukika. This is partly due to the fact 
that in the course of evolutionary densifica-tiou of the 
outer body, the physical plane became more marked off 
from the superphysical, and the physical began to be 
too much with us, while the superphysical receded 
more and more into the mysterious distance. For the 
rest, it is due to the general wave of egoistic competi¬ 
tion and concurrent excessive differentiation and 
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division in all departments of life—which wave, 
while running highest m the West, the habitat of the 
fifth sub-race, has also affected all other parts of the 
earth-world. 

/sjn the earlier day, whatever difference was made 
between sacred and lay, was, it would seem, only the 
difference between the more important and the less so. 
The head-works of an extensive scheme for the water- 
supply of a capital are most particularly guarded 
against casual and careless sight-seers, and from all 
possible causes of taint. The pipes and taps in the 
immediate use of the townsfolk cannot be and are not 
so guarded. Facts of science and products of mechani¬ 
cal art, when they subserve the military purposes of 
the State, become official secrets, and are guarded 
rigorously by acts of legislation. Even so, the 
secret knowledge, physical or superphysical, con¬ 
tained in those works which are known as “ the 
Veda proper with its secrets (Rahasya),” the heart 
of the total Veda as distinguished from its limbs 
and clothing, was guarded from misuse and the 
taint of sin and selfishness with greater care than 
the rest. That there is a secret significance in parts 
of the Veda is expressly mentioned by Mann : 

He who bringeth up the pupil, investing 
him with the sacred thread, and teaeheth him 
the Veda with its sen-et meaning and its practical 
working—he is known as the ach ary a. (And not 
easily and lightly may any one learn this secret 
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meaning' and its practical working.) The twice- 
born should acquire the whole of the Veda with 
its secret meaning, with the help of tapas of many 
kinds, and fasts and vows and vigils as ordained 
by rule. 1 

. But this secret knowledge was never withheld 
from the.duly qualified (adhikari) who, by his 
desert, had gained the right and title to it. 

When the arrangements for the handing on of the 
Secret Doctrine from generation to generation began 
to degenerate in the temples and houses of the 
teachers, because of the degeneration in the character 
of the custodians, since the setting in of the present 
cycle on the day that Krshna left the earth, and the 
secret knowledge began to be misapplied by them 
for selfish purposes instead of for the public good, 
then, it seems, the Buddha published a part of it to 
the world at large, to make that world less powerless 
against what was becoming black magic; to attract 
fresh recruits, in the shape of souls with the seeds of 
self-sacrifice and of superphysics in them, for re¬ 
strengthening the ranks of the Spiritual Hierarchy 
which guides the evolution of men on earth ; and, 
generally, to restore the disturbed balance and further 
the behests of the Great Law. 

1 sp: ftps? r§ce 1 
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Manu, ii. 140, 165. 
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These restorations of balance are periodic. In our 
own day, when the secret knowledge became wholly 
lost from public consciousness in India; when it 
began to appear in the West, in the shape of the 
secrets of science and of spiritualism, but in dis¬ 
jointed pieces, for lack of the unifying metaphysic 
when it began to threaten danger to mankind be¬ 
cause of the underlying spirit of materialism and 
sensuousness which was guiding the utilisation of 
those secrets in daily life; then, it may well be 
said, the balance began to be and is still being 
restored b}- a new public disclosure of the spirit¬ 
ualising and elevating principles of that Secret 
Doctrine, by means of the Theosophical Society 
and other more or less similarly spiritual move¬ 
ments. Material science and civilisation having 
encroached upon the forest-haunts and mountain- 
solitudes to which the Ancient Wisdom had retired 
for the time, in the purposes of Providence, it 
became unavoidable, by the law of action and re¬ 
action, that spiritual science and civilisation should in 
turn invade the restless brains and roaring Baby- 
Ions where material desires and sciences hold revel. 
It is the old, old churning of the ocean of life, between 
the two forces of f spiritwards ’ and ‘ matterwards ’; 
the ever-repeated battle between the angels (Suras) 
and the demons (As u r a s), now the one prevailing, 
now the otherwhich churning and battling makes 
np the Play and Pastime (1 i 1 a) of the Supreme. 
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Along the lines of this view of the Varnashrama 
Dli arm a, it becomes easy to understand why that 
Pharma includes so many of the small personal and 
physical details of life. The modern student, starting 
w.itli a narrow and sharply-defined notion of what he 
calls religion, viz., beliefs and practices concerning 
superphysical affairs alone, and regarding these as 
wholly cut off in nature from physical affairs, and! 
identifying the word dharma with religion, wonders 
vacantly that the Hindu eats, and drinks, and sleeps,, 
and bathes, and studies, and travels, and sells, and 
purchases, all in accordance with the rules of 'religion’, 
lie does not wonder, but takes it as a most acceptable 
and proper compliment to his intelligence, if he is told 
that he himself does all these things, or at least tries 
to do them, in accordance with the rules of ‘ science ’. 
And yet the word ‘religion’ in the one case means 
exactly the same thing as ‘science’ in the other. For 
Dharma is not merely other-world-religion, but is 
also every duty, every law, every proper and specific 
function of every thing or being, in this and in all 
other worlds. And Veda is all-knowledge, all-science, 
of the physical and the superphysical planes, and not 
merely of the physical, as the science of the modern 
West has been until very recently. Manu’s pharma- ■; 
shastra thus becomes the Whole Scheme and the 
Whole Science of Life; it is a Code for regulating that 
life so that it shall be fullest of happiness and freest 
of pain in all its departments, physical and 




.•snperphysiciil, which are ever intcrblenrled; and it 
utilises for its ends all the most important facts of 
nil the sciences, which have any close bearing on that 
stage of human evolution with which 'the Code 
■ concerns itself. 

To-day, in the West also, ‘psychic science’ is 
:» recognised expression, and researches and in¬ 
vestigations and journals and books concerning' 
it are multiplying'. So long as microbes and 
animal magnetism were not known to western 
.science, rules as to ‘touching and not touching’ 
were pure superstition. Now they have become 
known, those same rules are becoming science. 
'Indeed ‘ Science ’ is in danger of becoming more 
bigoted, tyrannical, narrow-minded, orthodox, than ever 
■‘Religion’ was. Witness the discussions and practices 
about inoculation and vivisection. So long as the 
.-astral and mental worlds of subtler matter (Bliuvah 
■and Svah), and their denizens, disembodied humans, 
■fairies, nature-spirits of various kinds (p r e t a s, 

. :apsaras, gandharvas, devas), are not definitely 
perceived by scientific men and their followers, so 
ilong as the passage to and fro of human selves 
Retween the various worlds, and the causes and 
■conditions of such passing to and fro, are not 
realised, all beliefs and practices regarding these will 
■remain superstition to them. As soon as they are 
perceived and understood, these beliefs and practi¬ 
ces will become the subject-matter of the most 
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important of all applied sciences, the new and larger 
Dharma-shastra of the future. And this is quite 
natural and proper. Superstition is faith without 
reason. Science is the same faith, but with reason.. 
In India, the beliefs and practices are left; the reason- 
lias disappeared. In the West the reason is slowly- 
appearing; the beliefs and practices will follow. 
Mutual help would ma.ke the restoration of the whole 
so much the quicker, and obviate, the danger of .mis¬ 
takes and running- to extremes over half-discoveries. 

But in order that such mutual help may become 
possible, the outer custodians of the ancient learning, 
oi- rather such pieces of it as are extant, and the- 
creators of the new learning—the BrAhmanas of tlie- 
East and the Bi-ahmanas of the West—should both 
broaden their minds sufficiently to make common 
cause. Manu says (ii. 114) : 

Vidya came to the Brahma na, and pleaded: 

“ I am tliy sacred trust. Do thou guard me 
well and give me not away to those that cavil 
slightingly. So only shall I be of ever greater 
power and virtue.” 1 

Tims Knowledge sought home and refuge with her- 
natural guardian. So well has he protected her that 
he himself knoweth no longer where he bid her away.. 
Only her outer dress remains with him. And uow 
wheu she is asking him to let her put on that dress 
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.again, she is not recognised by him. He is .satisfied 
with the outer clothing and displays it to strangers, • 
:and desires that, it be honored and accepted as the 
Ancient Wisdom herself. Hut the custodian and'his 
■dress meet no longer with honor, but witli contempt 
.and ridicule, like a King degraded and dethroned 
.and deprived of power, but left with the robes -of 
royalty and walking about in them in the streets 
■of a strange town, where the children, of ungrown 
souls, throw mud at him and treat him as a lunatic 
■oi- a masquerading clown. 

To restore the Ancient Wisdom to her rightful 
throne in the hearts and minds of the whole 
human race, it is necessary to ally the outer 
form and dress of learning with the living soul 
.and body of true austerity (tapasya). We must go 
back to the origins of life and power. Not other¬ 
wise can fresh vitality be found. Streams of living 
water, wandering far from their sources, become 
befouled. Those who want pure drink must toil 
.back to the sources. "Waking and working, the 
•embodied self becomes tired ; for fresh supply of 
■energy he must go back to sleep. When commenta¬ 
ries upon commentaries have overlaid and buried out 
of sight the real meaning of the text, we must dig 
down to it again. When narrow and exclusive inter¬ 
pretations have brought about the rigidity of disease 
.and the poisoning of the juices of the body with 
.mutual distrust and arrogance, hatred and selfishness, 
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then we must seek and assimilate move liberal and 
rational ones to restore the elasticity of health and 
the free circulation of the vital fluid of love and sym¬ 
pathy and mutual helpfulness in the limbs of the 
nations. And for fresh inspiration to interpret 
newly and livingly the old learning, we must go to the 
mental tabula ram of meditations and the physical 
conditions of self-denying- asceticism (t-apasya) and 
subjugation of the lower, when only the Higher 
can make itself known. Manu says : 

Austerity and wisdom are the way of the 
Brabmaiia to the highest goal. By strenuous 
self-denial and conquest of the lower cravings he 
destroyeth all hindering demerits, and then 
only may the Wisdom shine out by which he 
attaineth the immortal. 1 

' 1 frfr r%ir ^ i 

Manu, xii. 104. 
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Tlie tour types of human beings. the four stages, 
and all the infinite variety of experience implied by 
these, nay. the three worlds, or yet more, the whole of 
the happening's of all time, past, present and future— 
all are upheld, maintained, made possible and actual, 
are realised, only by Knowledge, by Consciousness 
(Universal and Individual). 

The Ancient. Science of True Knowledge beareth 
and nourisheth all beings. All welfare dependoth upon 
Right Knowledge. Bight Knowledge i s th e living creature's 
best and only and most certain means, helper and 
instrument, to happiness. 


At our last meeting, we went over the outlines 
of the , history of the race; we saw that, during 
the current epoch, the ways to realise the ends of 
life are, according to Mann, the ways of castes 
(variui) and of life-stages (ti-shram a) ; we made 
lists of the main problems of life, and arranged 
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them into four large groups, as dealt with by the 
four stages and the four castes. To-day we shall 
attempt to discuss, in a little more detail, though 
yet all too briefly, the solutions provided by Manu 
o,f some of those problems. 

Under, Manu’s classification, education has to be 
dealt with first. From the modern standpoint, 
which looks inore to the physical life, people must 
live physically well first and be educated after¬ 
wards. The governments of to-day, therefore, con¬ 
cern themselves first and foremost with questions 
of offence and defence, increase of their own terri¬ 
tories and population, and reduction of their neigh¬ 
bor’s; and in the second place, with matters of 
trade and agriculture and commerce and mineral 
wealth. The Army and Navy eat up from a third 
to a half of the total reveuues of most of the civilised 
governments of to-day. Education with them, till 
very recently, came third in importance. But it is 
now beginning to be seen that education is the 
foundation of all other prosperity. 

From .the introspective and psychological stand¬ 
point of the Ancients, education comes first in im¬ 
portance as well as in the chronological order of 
life. The international and political status of a 
people corresponds with and rests on its economi¬ 
cal condition. If the latter is prosperous, the 
former is sure to be high. And the economical 
condition depends upon the social organisation. If 
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tlie latter is well-planned, strong, stable, not lia¬ 
ble to daily dislocations, yet elastic, and is govern¬ 
ed by a single serious, substantial, high and 
permanent aim, as the physical organism by the 
soul—not swayed about by passing panics and 
passions like a fickle lunatic by conflicting moods, 
nor obsessed with a single low aim of sense- 
pleasures and riches, as a monomaniac with a 
dangerous idea—then the economical condition is 
sure to be full of all the needed wealth and 
power. But the social organisation again depends 
upon the population, the structure of the family, 
and the natnre of the domestic life. If the popu¬ 
lation is not excessive nor lacking, if the family 
is well-knit and maintains meritorious traditions, 
if the ■ domestic life is soulful, then the social 
organisation will be strong. And all this, finally 
rests' upon the psycho-physical constitution of 
the individual. That constitution is therefore the 
foundation of the whole national or racial struc¬ 
ture, and Mann- accordingly concerns Himself 
with its education and perfection first of all. Ap¬ 
parently, from His standpoint, it is better not to 
be born into this world at all, than to be born 
therein and to live ill, in ignorance of those soul- 
truths which not only make life worth living, but 
without which indeed human Society would be im¬ 
possible, and suffers confusion exactly to the extent 
to which it is without them. The current belief in 
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quality is distinctly colored by activity (rajas), wlio 
are to do the duties of the Kshattriya, to rule and 
guard and fight for the defence of the people, 
they begin a little later, spending more time on 
muscle-work. Those whose intelligence is largely 
tinged by steady attachment (t am as), who cling to 
the land and the cattle and commercial possessions, 
who have to do the plodding work of trade and 
agriculture, and slowly and steadily gather the 
wealth of the nation, who are to be Vaishyas, 
they begin a little later still; not that their phy¬ 
sical vehicle can or may attain greater soundness 
than those of the Kshattriyas, but because their 
powers unfold more slowly in consequence of their 
clinging ‘inertia’. 

The Brahmana should be led up to the teacher, 
ami invested formally with the sacred thread 
(which marks the beginning of the student 
stage) in the eighth year, the Kshattriya in 
the eleventh, and the Vaishya in the twelfth. 

But if the boy shows exceptional promise and 
desire for the qualifications of his vocation—the 
shining aura and the special color or light 
of wisdom, if a. Brahmana; the glory of physical 
vitality and the might of thew and sinew if a 
Kshattriya; the magnetism of commercial enter¬ 
prise and initiative energy, if a Vaishya ; then 
should he commence his studies in the fifth, 
sixth and the eighth year, respectively for 
the three types. Such commencement should 
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not be delayed beyond the sixteenth, the twenty- 
second and the twenty-fourth year, in the three 
cases. For Savitrl, 1 the daughter of the Sun,’ 
the chief of mantras and of the laws of nature, 

.the introspective consciousness and the power 
’ of the higher reason, without which life remains 
Un-unilerstood, to the man as to the animal— 
that Siivitri waits no longer for the young 
Spirit after those periods, and may not be found 
again in that lifed 

The mind and its vehicle, the nervous system, 
lose the needed elasticitj'; and the finer the ner¬ 
vous system the sooner such atrophy and degenera¬ 
tion begin, if its natural functions are left un¬ 
exercised. 

Modern thought and practice are, perforce, more 
or less in accordance with this rule of Manu’s. Edu¬ 
cation must come in the earlier years of life. Thus 
Prof. .James says (Principles of Psychology, ii. 402) : 

Outside of tlieir own business, the ideas 
gained by men before they are twenty-five are 
practically the only ideas they shall have in 
tlieir , lives. They cannot get anything new. 
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Disinterested curiosity is past, the mental grooves 
and channels set, the power of assimilation gone. 

. . . In all pedagogy, the "rent thing is to strike 
the iron while hot, and to seize the wave of the 
pupil’s interest in each successive subject before 
its ebb has come, so that knowledge may be got 
and a habit of skill acquired—a headway of in¬ 
terest, in short, secured, on which afterward the 
individual may float. There is a happy moment 
for fixing skill in drawing, for making boys col¬ 
lectors of natural history, and presently;dissec¬ 
tors and botanists ; then for initiating-them into 
the harmonies of mechanics and the -wonders of 
physical and chemical law. Later, introspective 
psychology and the metaphysical and religious 
mysteries take their turn ; and last of all. the 
drama of human affairs and worldly wisdom in 
the widest sense of the 'term.. In each of us a 
saturation-point is soon reached in all these 

On the other hand, if the iron is not struck while 
hot, if the psychological moment is passed by, the 
chance of gaining the desired habit is practically 
lost for the rest of the life. Tims, as Prof. James 
goes on to say : 

If a boy grows up alone at the age of games 
and sports, and learns neither to play ball, nor 
row, nor sail, nor ride, nor skate, nor fish, nor 
shoot, probably he will he sedentary to the end 
of his days. 
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We see in these remarks of a modern thinker, 
the recognition of the importance of fixing a special 
time for training in habits and education generally. 
As to what the significance of the Savitrl is and why 
it is regarded as most important, and what other 
matters should be dealt with by the educationists, and 
when and how—these matters we shall come to in a 
moment. Differences will be found between the an¬ 
cient views and the current ones on these. The 
contrasts and the agreements will appear of them¬ 
selves as we proceed. They cannot be discussed in 
detail within our limits. Only general comparisons 
can be made now and again. The modern solutions, 
or experiments towards solution, are observable all 
around us, and how far they succeed and how 
far fail is also more or less clear. 

The chief difficulty of modern educationists is 
that of fitting means to ends. It is obvious that 
the process of education is not an end in itself 
but . a means. But a means to what ? The mo¬ 
dern educationist does not know that ‘ what ’ ex¬ 
actly. Hence his perplexity. He will not, before 
starting on his work, take the trouble to clearly 
formulate to himself the ends of life, as the an¬ 
cient educationist does. And not formulating- the 
ends, he inevitably neglects the appropriate means. 
By one of those paradoxes, which nature has in¬ 
vented to maintain her balance, the modern man 
while laying all the stress he can on differentiation 
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as the prime factor in, and as the very spirit 
of, evolution, in all departments of nature, yet ob¬ 
jects to it in human society, in the shape of 
castes and types of men, hut would make them 
all equal. The degenerate descendant of the an¬ 
cient man, on the other hand, recognising, orally 
at least, the oneness of Spirit, is inclined to treat 
eacli individual as a separate caste by him¬ 
self. In the lands of the separate-seeing sight 

(b h e d a-b u cl cl h i) we have too much outer inter¬ 
mixture. In the land of the oneness-seeing sight 
(able d a-b u d d h i) too much separativeness, at the 
present day—though it was not so in the past. 

The modern educationist is not yet ready to act 
upon the recognition of ready-made' main types of 
boys. Nor indeed can he do so very easily, in the 
present confusion of caste, though he is begin¬ 
ning to admit that there are different types of 

boys. And so far as the ends, of life are con¬ 

cerned, lie only vaguely thinks of leisurely occu¬ 
pations—whatever that might mean—for the well-to- 
do, and of bread-studies for the rest; in other words, 
of only pleasure (k a m a) and profit (ar t h a), and of 
these, too without clear definition. And with the 
increase of egoism and of the struggle for life, 
study is becoming ever more and more bread- 
study for the great mass of students. If this 
goes on unchanged, the result will be that the 
foundations of these bread-studies, the sole means 
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of social cohesion, viz., the humanities, the dharma- 
studies—to say nothing of the means of liberation 
(m olcsh a-studies)—will some day be neglected 
entirely, and become sapped and weakened over 
much ; and then the whole social edifice will tumble 
down in great catastrophes. 

Not till the ends of life are systematically 
studied and understood; not till Duty (d harm a) 
is clearly recognised as the foundation of the social 
polity and insisted on in all education, and con¬ 
stantly demonstrated to the students and to the 
public generally to be such foundation of Profit 
and Pleasure; and not till the future vocation of the 
child can be decided on by the elders beforehand 
■—not till then will the modern educationist suc¬ 
ceed in solving his difficulties. The extent to 
which he succeeds at all is precisely the extent 
to which he can fulfil these conditions, consciously 
■or unconsciously. 

So long as the future vocation remains unsettled, 
and the orderly succession of the ends of life un¬ 
recognised, so long the preparatory education must 
inevitably remain unsettled also; and all other 
discussions and controversies over details of text¬ 
books and syllabuses and specialisations and gene¬ 
ralisations and options, are mere self-deception 
and futile waste of time. Nay, they are 
worse. They divert attention from, the main issue, 
and mislead the mind, of the people with a false 





appearance of clever fencing, a-wav from the vital 
point which needs most guarding. They are like 
repairing the upper stories of -a crumbling house 
with material dug out from the foundations. Such 
methods will only precipitate the final, catastrophe 
the sooner, after a temporary lull which is the 
result of the diversion of the destroying forces in 
other directions, and the consequent false appear¬ 
ance of great prosperity and intellectual activity. 

In the old scheme, the ends of life were clear, 
and the future vocation was foreseen, in a broad 
sense. Therefore the appropriate education was 
easy to decide on, also in the same broad 
sense. Any further specialisation that was needed, 
within the limits of the main types, was provided 
for as the student’s faculties developed and manifest¬ 
ed in special ways, in the course of the studies. 
And because, when the Code of Life was 
properl)' working and duly observed by the people, 
health and a full span of life could be safely 
counted upon, therefore the period of study was 
made fairly long, but yet again with adjustment 
to 1 the various types, longest for the Bralmiana 
and less for the others. 

The ideal and full period of education is stated 
to be thirty-six years, from the beginning to the 
end of the residence with the Teacher. The 
whole circle of knowledge, indicated by the word 
T r a y T, the three Vedas, the all-comprehensive 
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Trinity of Sciences, the Science of the Trinity, and 
all their subsidiary sciences, can be encompassed 
in this period. The next best is eighteen years. The 
minimum, nine years; or—the important principle is; 
added—till the desired knowledge is acquired. 

After having spent the first quarter of life 
with ’the Teacher, undergone the discipline 
which produces real knowledge, and refined 
and consecrated his soul in the ways prescribed 
—after this preparation only should the twice- 
born man take a wife unto himself and dwell 
in the household. 1 

Persons who had passed through the full course 
would be practically omniscient and able to cope 
with the difficulties of: any situation in life. They 
would know the relation of causes and effects in 
every department of life. They would be fully 
aware of the immediate consequences of a single 
happy or unhappy word in a conversation between 
two persons, as also of the distant and many-sided 
effects on the life of future generations of a legis¬ 
lative measure taken to-day. They would be more 
than the mere ready-debaters and makers of apt. 
retorts who are ready to speak at n moment’s notice 
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-on any and every subject, without any preparation 
and without any qualification either. They - would 
have passed not only through the conservation 
(brahmachavya:) of the body, but the more import¬ 
ant maturation (brahinaoh ary a) of-the mind -al¬ 
so, with self-control of thought, a-ml speech and vows 
-of reverent and silent listening (shushvusha), not 
incontinently and immaturely creating an over-abund¬ 
ant progeny of feeble and diseased thoughts and 
books to precipitate the general degeneration. They 
would become the centres of happy homes and 
hear the burdens of the household lightly ; they 
would also become the centres, radiating love 
.and wisdom, of happy communities, and bear the 
burdens of the larger household of the nation light¬ 
ly, as the guides and counsellors of Kings. Such 
Would be true Teachers (Brfihnmnas), Sages and 
‘Saints, combining self-denial and overflowing com¬ 
passion and the irresistible power of knowledge 
(tapas and vidya). They would be the real Patri¬ 
archs of the race, God’s blessings incarnate 
amongst men. 

Persons who had passed through the next degree 
of training—less in the details of knowledge and 
super-physical powers and continuous sacrifice on 
the higher planes, but greater in strength of body 
and fitness for sudden and extreme sacrifice on the 
physical plane, and equal in spiritual wisdom—such 
persons would be fit for tire work of the Warrior 
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and Ruler (ICshattriya). 

Those who had passed through the third degree- 
of discipline—equal to the other two in the spiritual, 
wisdom which makes them all twice-born, greater in 
continuous and steady but not extreme sacrifice on 
the .physical plane than the others, and less than 
them in the other respects—such would take up the 
work of the merchant and agriculturist (Vaishya). 

The next question is, what should be taught ? 

Modern educationists, now being rapidly driven 
mad by the incessant conflict of the opinions of 
experts and non-experts, will probably, before very 
long, come to the conclusion that, after all, there 
was some sense in the older way. As soon as a 
course-book is now prescribed, a dozen criticisms- 
of it appear in the papers, tearing its contents to- 
pieces and showing up all kinds of motives a-s< 
inspiring the author to write it and secure its- 
inclusion in the officially-prescribed courses. An¬ 
other is put up. It meets with a worse fate. Sylla¬ 
buses are prescribed. The results of examinations 
begin tc- stagger to and fro, from year-to year, like 
drunken men. Endless options are introduced. 
Teachers and taught become demented in trying to 
find out what they should choose, and how they 
should fit the chosen subjects into the time-table. 
None knows what subjects—excepting the three It's—• 
should be taught first, and what afterwards. None 
can say with conviction whether technical subjects 






should be given most importance, or artistic, or 
literary, or .scientific. Students are left to decide 
for themselves as to what they shall, .study—at an 
age when they are absolutely incompetent to do so. 
In the war of opinions, in favor of play and kinder¬ 
garten''and stimulation of the understanding' on 
the one hand, and steady plod and crttln and 
memorising on the other, the new generation is in 
:a fair way to lose physical health first and both 
memory and reason afterwards. The propriety of 
giving moral and religions education is the subject 
of interminable and most heated controversy. If 
the need for physical education is more generally 
admitted, the forms cannot he agreed upon ; shall 
it be games or shall it be drill, shall it be exercises 
with apparatus or without, hard gymnastics or light 
plajy costly cricket and foot-ball and base-ball and 
tennis and hockey, or inexpensive, dips and hops 
-and strains? And where to find the means for all 
this elaborate modern way of education—that is 
the last straw on the back of the poorer nations. 

All this is the natural result of the unsettled condi¬ 
tion of the whole racial and social organisation; of 
the inchoate and uncertain nature of the extant 
knowledge on many subjects; and mainly, as just 
said, of the inability of parents and teachers to 
decide what vocation a particular child is best fitted 
for and what place in the nation he would fill best 
in the second stage of life. Because of the excessive 
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competition for the good tilings of the world, on the 
one hand, amongst the few, and for the mere 
minimum bread and salt, on the other, amongst the 
man} - , there is not the leisure, not the freedom from 
caye, not the inclination, which alone could make 
possible for all, or at least the majority, the studies 
which promote and enhance the finer forms of life, the 
life of thought, of science, of art—for their own sake, 
as is said ; for the sake of the life of.the astral, the 
mental, the higher bodies, and for the life of the 
nation, as is really unconsciously meant. It cannot 
be repeated too often, that the education of the 
young has to be governed by considerations of his 
future means of existence, and that therefore pre¬ 
determination of vocation is the only secret of success¬ 
ful solution of all educational problems : 

Having generated and brought up the sons, 
the father ought to find means of living for them. 1 

And when those future means of living are un¬ 
certain, the present process of education must also 
be very doubtful and very anxious, with endless 
harassment and ruin of mind and body to parents, 
teachers, children, as the inevitable result. 

Of . course, all this lias its own place in the evolu¬ 
tion of the race. It will enable us, compel us, to go 
back to the older plan on the higher level of a deli¬ 
berate assent with full knowledge of the reason why. 
In the meanwhile, it forms a commentary, by contrast 
' geiTe? %qr 11 




on the simple rules of the caste and life-stage polity 
of Maim (Yarnasliramn D liar in a). 

According to that, four main types of mind and 
body—-not of Spirit, which is casteless, sexless, color¬ 
less, creedless, ageless, raceless—were distinguished 
as having gradually differentiated out of the primal 
homogeneity, as different cereals have developed 
out of the same primitive wild grasses. And there¬ 
fore the work of adjusting the course of education 
to the needs of each became easy. Also knowledge 
was not in a hazy condition, undergoing correction 
and modification and swinging to and fro between 
extremes of opinion, every day. Even to-day there 
is no such difficulty as regards arithmetic and 
geometry and mensuration, as there is with regard 
to chemistry and physiology and history, etc. It is 
undisputed that the three B’s must form part 
of every education. If we could become equally 
sure of our knowledge of other matters and-if we 
could spare the necessary time, then all the diffi¬ 
culties we now suffer from would vanish. This ideal 
condition is indicated by the Ordinances-of Maim as 
possible always, and by the Puranas as having been 
real in the past. The Vedas and their subsidiary 
.and derivative sciences, as seen and revealed In- 
Seers (Rsliis), were a mass of ascertained facts and 
laws about the accuracy of which there was not and 
could not he any serious dispute, and which the 
student had only to absorb and assimilate to the 
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utmost of his capacities of memory and reasoning. 
Wherever and whenever he was able, and found 
himself moved, to ask “ why ? ” the appropriate “ be¬ 
cause ” was forthcoming, ready to his hand. An 
enormous saving" of time and energy was thus secured, 
without any stunting of intelligence; for enquiry 
was constantly insisted on at the same time that 
the spirit of reverent affection for the elders and of 
corresponding tenderness for the youngers was 
sedulously educed and evoked; without which 
interplay of reverence, on the one hand, and tender¬ 
ness, on the other, the life of the teacher and the 
student becomes, not life, but the deadness of 
machinery; without which, even if the sympathy 
of equality could by any chance remain, still the life 
of the race would lose almost all its grace and 
poetry. 

Mann says : 

When beginning tile day’s study, the 
Teacher should ask the student to begin, and 
throughout it also, from time to time, should 
instruct him to understand before proceeding 
further, and at the end of the study he should 
say : let us stop. 1 
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MANU IN THE LIGHT OF THEOSOPHY 


The word here used for study (a d h y a y a n a) does 
not mean memorising only. It means understanding 
also. The etymological significance is ‘approaching a 
subject from all sides/ therefore understanding it in 
all its bearings. Perhaps the nearest English 'word 
is ‘comprehension/ ‘grasping completely’. It is 
clearly said, in the Matsya Purana : 

Enquiry is not disbelief. 1 

And we have already seen that: 

Only he really knows the cl h a r in a, who has 
grasped the reason of it. 2 

But if it was made the duty of the student to ask 
“why?” and of the teacher to answer “because,” if 
enquiry was not allowed to be treated as disbelief— 
as is unfortunately done so often in these days of 
degeneration of knowledge in the custodians—it was 
also made their duty to ask and answer in the 
right spirit. 

Let not the kuower answer until asked ; nor 
may he answer if not asked in the light manner. 

He should behave as if he knew not anything 
amidst the men (who are not ready to learn and 
ask not in the right spirit). 3 

Manners also have degenerated in these latter days, 
side by side with knowledge; and what we see but 

1 fndHH ilRi I 
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too often is, that a question is a mental and verbal 
blow and the answer a return blow. 

As to whether this claim of the ancients to cer¬ 
tain and indubitable knowledge was or was not 
justifiable—this is a question which cannot be dealt 
with in a .few minutes and by one who has not 
himself such knowledge and the power to demons¬ 
trate. But one fairly clear consideration is open 
to all of us. The foundation of the ancient know¬ 
ledge is Consciousnesn. And the absolute solidity 
of this foundation can be verified by any one for 
himself, with a very little trouble. But if any one 
is unwilling to take this trouble even, and prefers 
to take his opinion from modern science, and that 
alone, then, for him also, the same opinion is to be 
found there. .Many modern scientists, who have 
turned their attention to the subject, have clearly 
recognised that the only certain fact in our pos¬ 
session ’ is the fact of consciousness, and that all 
other facts whatsoever, the existence of sense- 
objects, which appear so solid and certain, are all 
dependent on the testimony of that consciousness. 
Indeed the sense-organs which prove to ns the 
existence of this solid-seeming world—the existence 
of these senses themselves is proved to us only by 
our consciousness of them. They cannot prove them¬ 
selves. On this basic fact of consciousness, the whole 
of cosmogonesis and anthropogenesis, all the sciences 
of evolutionary astronomy, chemistry, biology, 
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physiology, psychology, etc., 1 have been built up by 
the ancient Seers; and built up by a deductive 
process; built up with the mortar of a, close rea¬ 
soning, which any really earnest student can test 
and make sure of for himself, to such extent! as is 
possible without the help of superphysical powers. 

All know of the Sahkhva cosmogony, which is ac¬ 
cepted by al‘l Hindu systems of science as the psy¬ 
cho-physics of the individual as well as the universal. 

From Matter (Prndhana), inspired by Spirit 
(Purusha), arises Universal Ideation, thence 
atomic individuality (or individualised atomi¬ 
city), thence the primal organs of knowledge 
and action, the sense-qualities, and the elements, 
thence all the endless ever-moving- worlds and 
their inhabitants of many genera and kingdoms. 2 

From this rapid consideration, we may get some 
little idea, at least, that to the ancient knowledge 
belongs that kind of certainty and orderliness 
which goes with absolutely sure data and deduct¬ 
ive reasoning based thereon ; while to the modern 
knowledge belongs that opposite quality which goes 
with fluctuating data and inductive generalisations 
based thereon. 

1 The various Aiigas and Upaugas and Upn-verias. 
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Assuming. this condition of comparative certainty 
of knowledge and of future vocation, and associated 
leisure and peace of mind, the duty of teacher and 
taught became simple, and teaching became thorough¬ 
ly t practical and utilitarian in the best sense, 
directly subserving the recognised ends of life and 
not loading the mind with immense quantities of 
scrappy and disjointed 'information'’. 

But intellectual education, even of the highest 
order, occupies a secondary place in the old scheme. 
The first and most important items of education are 
others : 

Having taken up the pupil, in order to lead 
him up to the Highest, the teacher shall first 
of all teach him the ways of cleanliness and 
purity and chastity of body and mind and good 
manners and morals, and he shall teach him 
how to tend the fires, sacrificial and culinary, 
and more important than all else, how to per¬ 
form his Sandhya-devotions. i 
Detailed rules are given on all these matters. 
The verse quoted not only shows what to teach 
first, hut also where the education must be carried 
on. It is in the home of the teacher. The resi¬ 
dential, or rather the house-master system, in a very 
complete sense, is clearly enjoined, but under con¬ 
ditions which retain all the benefits and all the 


^ R'-siPTRRm H ll Ma.nn, ii. (19. 




beauty of the life of the good home. Who taught 
us first the ways of cleanliness? The mother and 
the father taught the muddy child how to wash 
its hands, its face, its feet. The teacher continues 
the process. He is as father and as mother, the 
willing and tender slave and relative of the stu¬ 
dent. The difference between the two is subtle as 
that between science and superstition. The rela¬ 
tive is the willing slave. The slave is an unwilling 
relative. The difference is the difference of spirit 
alone. But the spirit is everything. And yet it 
is neglected short-sightedly alike by elder and young¬ 
er, by those in authority and those subject to it, 
in the present time. The pupil of the olden day 
becomes, literally, part of the family of the teach¬ 
er. And Manu’s Brahmana knows how to compel 
the gratitude and reverence of his beloved pupil 
by unceasing offices of tenderness. 

And the pupil earns his, and, at times, his teach¬ 
er's meals, by going round a-begging in the neigh¬ 
boring town.' And the begging is to be done in a 
fashion which, while it gives to the student the 
training in poverty that is one essential part of a 
full life, eliminates from it all humiliation, and in¬ 
vests it instead with poetry ; 


1 The expression “ neighboring town ” shows that 
the Cfurukula is . to be located in the open healthy 
suburbs, wooded lands and garden places, not amidst 
crowded habitations. 
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At the first, lie should beg from his own 
mother, or sister, or the mother’s sister, from 
whom he may not feel shame and shyness in 

But later : 

• He should not beg among the family and 
relatives of his preceptor, or of his own rela¬ 
tives or kinsfolk; but from the houses in the 
neighboring town, and only the houses of the 
good and the dutiful householders, in whose 
homes the sacrifices enjoined by the Vedas ars 
kept alive. Or, if need be, and he should not 
get food elsewhere, or if there are no other 
homes available in the vicinity, then he may beg 
from his relatives and kinsfolk too. And having 
secured the needed food, and no more, by begging 
artlessly, he should present it to his preceptor, and 
then, with his permission, should eat it facing 
east, after the customary mouth-rinsing (aclia- 

mana) and full purification. 2 _ 
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Not very easy to revive in its integrity, all this 
to-day, no doubt! And yet, placing ourselves in 
that distant condition, and reconstructing that old 
world before our mind’s eye, can we not see any 
features therein to recommend ? There is the 
freedom from excessive centralisation, with its 
overcrowding, and its mechanisation of men and 
of knowledge, and its loss of human kindlinesses 
and home-emotions. There is the practice of true 
socialism, where every mother and every sister 
learns to look upon every dear student-beggar as 
her own son and her own brother; for if she gives 
food to the hungry child or brother.of another, is not 
her own hungry child or brother being helped 
tenderly at the same time by another ? And so 
the heart of every parent goes out to every child, 
and of every child to every parent, and affection 
reigns in the community and love suffuses and soft¬ 
ens every life. And burdens are proportionately 
divided, and not felt but welcomed eagerly, for the 
capacities of every family are known, and no more 
students go to any than can be conveniently 
provided for by it. And, because the Great Father 
Manu has said that students must not take their 
food from the houses of the vicious and the sinful, 
and therefore the children will not . come to them 
and do them the honor of accepting their food if 
they are not virtuous, therefore every home, for the 
sake of the children, strives to maintain its standard 
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of dutifulness high. By this simple device, of 
every student begging food from every other 
home than his own, the Great Progenitor binds 
together in one the hearts of all the families of 
the community, and consecrates the spirit in 
them, so that it shines forth in the life of matter 
and joy becomes duty and love becomes law. 

It is not quite sure that the present ways are 
very much better, are even so good ! The most that 
can be said in their favor is that taking into account 
the whole organisation of society, we could not 
very easily do otherwise. But that whole organisa¬ 
tion requires to be recast in a new spirit, the spirit 
of love in place of the spirit of struggle. In the 
educational systems of to-day too, as in other depart¬ 
ments, we see that the main ideas are the same as 
the old ones, viz., that students should reside near 
their colleges and schools, under the supervision of 
their educators, and be supplied -with their needs 
partly by their parents and partly from public 
funds ; which, of course, also means, ultimately, the 
householders and breadwinners of the nation. But 
the defects are in the details, overcrowding, lack 
of the family-feel, disproportionate expense, inability 
to give personal attention to each individual student. 
And these defects are gradually leading public 
opinion in the direction of private seminaries and 
an expansion of the house-master system (especially 
for the earlier stages of education) as distinguished 
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from tlie large Boarding-House or Hostel and the 
“Latin quarters” of great University towns with 
their negative and positive evils. 

Of things to be taught, cleanliness and chastity, 
good manners and high aspirations, come first, as 
said before. There is no dispute that cleanliness 
is next to godliness. How to eat and drink and 
bathe and sleep and keep clean the body and 
the clothes and the dwelling-place—these are 
to be taught, as ruled by Ma.nu. Good manners 
are also generally recognised as necessary. But 
in modern days, somehow, no definite, regular teach¬ 
ing is given on these matters either. The lack 
of good manners—which leads to so much friction 
and irritation and sometimes disastrous quarrels 
that blight lives—is being constantly pointed out 
and denounced by everybody, now-a-days, in students, 
in high and low officials, amongst business-men, 
in the working classes, in every country. But no 
effort is made systematically to teach manners to- 
them, by those who are in the best position to do 
so, viz., the governments of the various countries and 
the educationists. 

If a man is taken from the plough and put into- 
an official place, which, however petty it is, still 
carries with it much power for mischief and some 
for good, how is it possible for such a man not 
to feel that he is there to enjoy the taste of power 
by a piece of sheer good luck, in which his fellow- 
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plouglimen liave not and need not have any share ? 
How is it possible for such a man to behave other¬ 
wise than in the ways of vulgar arrogance ? No 
one ever told him that he was put into that place 
,in order to serve the public by helping the good and 
hindering the evil, and not in order to feel himself 
a great man. He does not know that elementary yet 
all-important fact, has never been taught it, and 
yet is given daity blame for rude behavior, and 
is given it in a manner not very much better than 
his, and which instead of helping his soul, only 
irritates him and confirms him in his evil ways.' 
From the Sovereign to the least public servant .t 
should be the duty of each superior officer to 
instruct his next subordinate first, ill the ethics 
of that subordinate’s work, the righteous spirit 
of human sympathy and general helpfulness and 
freedom from arrogance in which he should do 
his work, and only secondly to instruct him in 
the business-details. Manu says : 


1 e.g., A striking difference may be seen by comparing 
the English and Indian police-constables. The English 
constable is sedulously taught, before he is put to his 
duties; he is taught how to behave, he is taught that he 
is the servant of the public ; hence, everyone in London 
turns to the constable as to a friend. In India he is not 
taught good manners nor his duty to the public ; and 
he is arrogant, and everyone tries to keeji out of his way, 
and dreads him. Not be, but those who have neglected 
to teach him, are responsible. 
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The responsibility is the elder’s. The elder, 
the higher, the superior, by his righteous¬ 
ness of spirit and conduct, maketh the fa¬ 
mily thrive and grow and prosper; or, by 
the opposite, he bringeth it to ruin and 
destruction including himself. If the elder 
guide and train the younger well, he is 
verily as a mother and as a father. 1 

A code of manners, to be systematically taught 
to all men, in their days of studentship, is therefore 
necessary. The most artificial and faulty one is 
better than none. And not only should it be 
taught, to the young, but the old should also revive 
their memories of it from time to time. The Rshis 
used to revive the memories of the Kings on such 
points, in the earlier day. Men in office and authority, 
especially, need to be very studious of the ways of 
behavior which promote good-will. Without rules 
of behavior between old and young and equals, 
without forms of salutation and reply and address, 
life is without grace and courtesy and stateliness. 
The careful observance of any such code involves 
a training in self-control, and an understanding of 
one’s own and other’s feelings, which smooths re¬ 
lations, obviates misunderstandings, and in cases 
where they may happen to arise, makes explanations 
possible and easy. Without knowing how to 


is. 109, 110. 
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address each other, how to tell the truth gently,, 
people can only cause and feel hurts and resentments,, 
and can take no steps to help an awkward situation, 
but only make it worse by acting on their un- 
, examined and uncontrolled emotions. 

A detailed code of manners is therefore care- 
full)- enjoined by Manu, whereby reverence to- 
elders, tenderness to youngers, affection to equals, 
are expressed on all appropriate occasions, making- 
life a continual feast of fine feeling. At the pre¬ 
sent day, as a corollary to the development of 
egoism, in every individual, and a compromise 
between the egoisms of all, there is a tendency 
to dispense with reverence on the one side and 
tenderness on the other, and all the expression 
thereof, by insistence on the equality of all indivi¬ 
duals, that is of the bodies; so that the aged 
grandfather and the budding youth shall observe 
the. same forms of behavior towards each other. 
Such a state of manners seems, however, appro¬ 
priate to other states of psycho-physical constitu¬ 
tion than the present, conditions like those of 
the earliest races, which may be repeated again 
in the later. In the meanwhile, to deprive our¬ 
selves of the feeling's of reverence and tenderness,, 
thinking to retain only those of friendship, is 
the same as to deprive ourselves of some of our 
sensor and motor organs, thinking to retain only 
the rest. It is to make life poorer and not richer. 
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.Also, it is to endanger the health and safety of 
the remainder and make its continuance doubtful, 
nay, perhaps impossible. Tor all the aspects of 
feeling and organs of body are in intimate relation¬ 
ship and inseparably bound up with each other, 
,and amputation of any will affect all the others. 

It were well if those responsible for the educa¬ 
tion of the people in the broadest sense would 
enjoin such a carefully thought-out code of manners 
upon high and low, official and non-official, young 
and old and equal, and persons in different walks 
■ of life; and it were well if they would see that 
.all understood the psychological reasons for it, 
in ever-increasing degree, according to the growth 
•of their capacities. A good portion of the friction 
.and unrest of modern days in all countries would 
•disappear if such a code of manners were care¬ 
fully inculcated, and all the rest of the dis¬ 
content would disappear if that code were placed 
in the setting of a more equitable division of 
work and leisure and pleasure for all. 

We cannot go into the details mentioned by 
Manu, for teacher and taught, ruler and ruled, 
friend and friend, stranger and stranger, judge 
-and suitor, and so on. But the general principle 
of manners in speech, is stated thus : 

Tell the truth, and tell it pleasantly and 
gently ; tell it not rudely (for the truth-telling 
that hurts and jars and repels, carries not 
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• conviction as truth must, but is only a display 
of aggressive egoism). Never tell a pleasing 
falsehood either—such is the ancient law. > 

And the general principle of manners in behavior 
is 'given thus: 

Affluence, good birth and breeding, years, high 
deeds and much experience, knowledge—these 
constitute the five titles to honor ; each 
succeeding one is higher than the preceding... 
Amongst Brahmanas, he who has more 
knowledge is the elder; amongst Ksliattriyas, 
he who has more might of arm and physical 
vitality ; amongst Vaishyas, he who has 
more riches ; amongst Shudras, lie who 
counts more years of age from date of birth. 1 2 
The son of Ahgira, while yet but a boy in 
years, was set to teach his uncles, the Pitrs, the 
Ancestors of the future races. And he began 
his lectures to them with the words : ‘‘ My 

children!” And the Pitrs were very indig¬ 
nant and lodged formal complaint with the 
Gods. And the Gods assembled to consider the 
important question and after full consideration, 
gave judgment; “The boy addressed ye 
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properly. The one who knowetli less is the 
younger; the one who knoweth more is the elder. 

Years and white hairs and worldly wealth and 
high .family do not make elderlinnss. - The 
Rsliis have decided that the wiser is the greater 
also amongst us.” 1 

These same are the tests of worthiness and 
right to honor to-dav also, hut because the spirit 
has gone wrong as in other matters, the working 
of them breeds invidionsness and discontent, 
instead of gracefulness and pleasure. The ac¬ 
cident of birth, the accident of purse, the ac¬ 
cident of age, are very much talked and written 
about, for purposes of depreciation and even out¬ 
right denunciation. Yet these are no wliit more, 
nor less, accidental than the accident of brains, 
and the accident of ability to do deeds. None of 
these, in truth, is accidental. All effects have 
causes. All these powers and positions are yvon 
by self-denial (tapas) in this or in previous lives. 
All are good, each in its due place; and all to be highly- 
honored if rightly used. The Consort of Vishnu, La- 
kshmT, the rosy mother, the Matriarch of the World, is 
no less, if no more, important and sacred than 
white SarasvatT, the pure, chaste Goddess of learning. 
Lakslnnl, the Goddess of all the wealth and splendor 
and all the art and glory of the world; Gaurl, the 


' Mann , ii. 151-154. 
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Goddess of conjugal Love and vital Energy and 
indissoluble relationships, the Goddess that makes 
good birth and long life and old age and great deeds 
possible; Sarasvatl, the Goddess of Intellect and 
Wisdom—who shall . say which of these is more 
to be honored than the other two ? But in misuse, 
the accident of brains is even worse, if that be 
possible, than the accident of purse or birth or 
age. The Brali m ach ar 5 of Manu was therefore 
taught to reverence all the powers of man, when 
they were well used. 

Physical education was part and parcel of this 
training in purity of body and mind and manners. 
And the most important item of this was held to 
be Brahma char y a. Mauu’s insistence on utter 
continence during the student-life is unqualified. 
Without it, perfection of vital power, bodily and 
mental, cannot be achieved. Without it, the bearing- 
of the burdens of private and public life becomes 
a long-drawn pain and strain and struggle against 
debility and disease, instead of a continual joy. Also, 
though not expressly stated, it is indicated that 
the total physical life shall be four times as long 
as the period of genuine continence observed before 
the commencement of reproduction and creation. 
And the extreme statement oil the subject, in 
works on Yoga, is that the death of an organism 
does not take place so long as there is no failure 
of continence and autonomy on the pait of the 
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primal cell which is the core of that organism— 
as illustrated by the story of Bhishma. 

Maim says: 

Because of neglect of .Veda-study and allow¬ 
ing knowledge to decay, because of abandon¬ 
ment of the good -ways, because 'of mistake in 
food and because of careless failure of self¬ 
continence does Death prevail over the knowers. 1 

It is possible to translate all the processes of 
the world into terms of nourishment and reproduc¬ 
tion, the two great appetites. Hence the great 
stress laid by Manu on the guarding of these. 
Directions are given as to the quality and quantity 
of food for the various types of men, and for the 
conservation of vital energy by all. 

The ancestral germinal cell sub-divides and pro¬ 
duces form after form, which make the progeny. 
This is true on the physical as well as the super¬ 
physical planes: 

The parent himself is born as tlie progeny, 
becoming renewed again and again. 2 

1 ^ d^Hirk I 

ST'WWW?. ^ II 

Ma.nu, v. 3. 

2 Sfl'iiraTttrf*? 31T3RT I 

Stmr % stpsrt 33r II« 

. Manu, ix. 8 

a See Kulluka’s commentary on Manu, ix. 8 and 
Surydsukta. 
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’The living- creatures of a system are actually, 
pliysica-lly as well as superphysically, the children 
of the Logos of that system, horn out of His 
sacrifice of a part of His body and living- by the 
sacrifice of other parts thereof. If any such sub- '■ 
divisional part or cell will cease to sub-divide further ; 
and hold itself together, it may continue to do so for 
an indefinitely long time and become, comparative- ; 
ly, immortal. . Hanuman, by his utter continence, 
on all planes, in this K a 1 p a, is to become the 
Brahma of the next Kalpa. Such is the promise 
of brahmacliarya, walking in the path of 
Brahma n, storing up and accomplishing and 
perfecting the germ and source of life and all 
vitality and power, the potency and principle of 
infinite reproduction and multiplication, and also 
storing up and perfecting the seed of knowledge, 
which, again, is power and has also the potency 
of infinite expansion within it—for all these things 
are meant by the word B r a h m a n, and all have 
an intimate connexion with each other. 

Side by side with the b r a h m a c li a r y a of 
body, goes the b r a h m a c h a r y a of the mind, 
alluded to before. Tin's is as necessary to observe 
as the other. It is evident that the feeble and 
sickly physical progeny of the physically inconti¬ 
nent, who take up the household life and the work 
of reproduction prematurely, bring about the physi¬ 
cal deterioration of the race. It is even more 
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evident, if observers would only open their eyes, that 
the weak, unhealthy, unwholesome mental progeny 
of the mentally incontinent, who take up the most 
responsible work of authorship, of education of 
others, before their minds have attained the re¬ 
quisite power and balance and maturity, is even 
more dangerous to the mental and therefore all 
other health of the race and the nation. Witness, 
to-day, the evil mental excitements, panics, irrita¬ 
tions, psychic fevers, crimes, caused broadcast by 
frivolous-minded, passion-guided, egoism-inspired 
writers, rushing into .print, in a million books and 
papers, while themselves yet ignorant of the very 
alphabet of soul-knowledge. In the olden days, the 
recognised attitude of the b r a h m acliiiri was 
that of shushrusha, ‘the wish to hear,’ not 
to speak himself; to listen with attention, with effort 
to understand, with that reverent earnestness in 
the warmth of which alone the flower of the soul 
can bloom and blossom—not with the incessant 
self-displaying restlessness of mind which is always 
making internally, if not in external speech also, 
vehement assents and dissents and hasty comments 
and criticisms. So, on the other hand, the only 
motive recognised for authorship . was helpful 
instruction : 

With wliat hope of profit may a man describe 
the greeds of the greedy and the . lusts of the 
lustful to those that are already obsessed with 
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'greed and lust P Shall he not be even like one 
that deliberately leadetli the blind to their fall 
in the pit ? Nay; in order to lead tlxe minds 
of the listeners gradually from the evil to the 
. good, by emphasising the ill consequences of 
greed and lust, have these been described by 
the Seers in chastening world-histories. Why 
■else should the tender-hearted Sage, ever full of 
the deepest compassion for erring humanity, 
describe the things that bind the souls of men 
to the grinding wheel of the World-process P 1 
To him who wishes to observe b rahma chary a 
unbrokenly, throughout his life, Manu grants 
exemption from the other duties, the discharge of 
the congenital debts hj r the ordinary means of the 
household-life. He becomes elevated, by his aban¬ 
donment of the three cravings, to a higher sphere of 
duty; he becomes the reserve-force of the race, 
the mation, the community, to he of resistless 
efficiency in physical as well as superphysical need. 
In such a person, superphysical senses and powers 
have possibility of development, nay, certainty, if 

1 dll'll^ RPt quRH. I 
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lie fulfil the other subsidiary conditions. Even 
current Vaidy aka (medical) works declare that, after 
a certain stage and period, the transformations oi: 
the energy developed by the food taken as nourish¬ 
ment, carry it to a plane subtler than the physical, 
if it is not thrown away earlier, and it then be¬ 
comes t e j a s, o j as, s a h a s, and various other 
kinds of astral and mental forms of energy.’ 

Eighfcy-eiglit thousand Rshis have taken up 
the arduous path of the sacrifice of the house¬ 
hold and the cremation-ground, and serve as 
the seeds of the races of men that pass through 
birth and death, again and again, in order to 
provide jivas with the needed physical vehi¬ 
cles and with experience of the Path of Pursuit, 
under the governance of pharma, throughout 
the period of world-evolution. Eighty-eight 
thousand other Rshis, having, like the former, 
their base in the heaven-worlds, have set then’i- 
selves apart to observe the dire self-control 
of b r ah m ach a r y a, in order to keep back 
the forces of evil from overpowering the workers 
on the Path of Pursuit, to lead jivas 
gradually to and guide them safely on the 
Path of Renunciation, and to serve, till the 
very dissolution of the elements, as the un¬ 
ceasing fountain of that spiritual knowledge, 
of the Vedas, the Puranas, the Upanisliats and 
1 There are no English equivalents for these. 
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other Vidyas and Sutras and Bliasliyas, which 
keeps alive the knowledge of the Self, i 

The. different periods of b r a h m a c h a r y a for 
the different types or castes are in accord with 
the ’ different kinds of physical and superphysical 
powers and knowledge required to be wielded 
by each. 

Such then is the first and foremost item 
of physical, as well as moral, education. 

The directions, mentioned before, in connexion 
with the teaching of cleanliness, as to food and 
sleep and bath and other personal needs and 
necessities, have also obviously a direct bearing 
on physical health and sturdiness, and may 
therefore also be regarded as part of the physical 
education. And they are all based on medical 

science in the deepest sense, viz., the science 

of the action of the life-breatlis and other vital 
currents of the human body, which govern its 

1 frsnrnircwrfw 5^% i 
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Ydjnavalkya, III. Adliyatma Prakarana,, 131-135. 
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physiological functions; and of the magnetic and 
other forces, present and working in the student’s 
natural surroundings. 

Of physical exercises in the nature of modern 
games and athletics, there is no mention in the 
current Mcmu-Smrti. But the Puranas and 
Itihasas show that in connexion with the teach¬ 
ing, for instance, of the ‘ Scripture of the Bow ’ 
(. Dhanur-VedaY as part of the Yajur-Veda, martial 
exercises, drill, wrestling, fencing, archery and 
the use of other weapons, mock-combats, foot¬ 
races and horse- and car-races, riding and 
management of horses, camels, bulls and elephants, 
swimming, diving, rowing, and leaping and jumping 
of all kinds, formed part of the training, accord¬ 
ing to the type and capacity of the student. 
Aimless movements of the body are discouraged 
by Manu : 

Let him not move liis hands or feet or 
eyes, aimlessly; let him not talk rest¬ 
lessly and crookedly; let him not think of 
always outpacing others and injuring them 
enviously. 1 2 


1 It. may seem strange in western eyes, but 
athletics, like all branches of right training, were 
regarded also as part of the divine knowledge—of that 
division of it which is called the lower or a p a r a-v i d y a. 
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The idea of a definite purpose to serve, of 
connecting all activity organically with one or the 
other of the ends of life, was kept before the 
student, even in play—as is in accordance with 
the ' interdependence of Reason, though not the in¬ 
dependence of the Lower Mind. This purposive¬ 
ness might diminish the enjoyment of the play 
somewhat, but would have the compensating 
advantage of not allowing athletics and games to 
become the end of life of a few, while the many 
others are content to look on without using their 
own muscles. 

But apart from such martial drilling, which 
perhaps was not undergone, except lightly, by the 
majority of the students other than warriors 
(Kshattriyas), though all who wished were 
trained, one prime means of physical health was 
carefully taught to every student, namely, the 
science and art of breathing (p ran ay am a) in 
different ways, to promote health and combat 
disease : 

As the dross of metals is burnt away by 
the bellows working on the lire, even so all 
the impurities of the body are consumed and all 
defects rectified, by the controlling and re¬ 
gulating of the breath in the proper ways. 

The student was therefore taught: 

To cure physical defects and diseases hy 
breathing-exercises ; mental diseases and 
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excitements by exercises in concentration of 
tlie mind; vicious attachments and ad¬ 
dictions of sense by the practice of mental ab¬ 
straction ; and, finally, to overcome the disturb¬ 
ance of the guiia-s of Prakrti by the practice 
of meditation 

Solid and liquid nourishment is important enough, 
no doubt, so much so that the Ghhdndogya 
U'panislmt makes the condition of the mind, and 
therefore yoga and rnoksln themselves, depend 
on it, in words which could scarcely be made 
stronger by the most tliorougli-going materialist 
who makes out the soul to he the produce of the 
contents of the stomach ; and Manu is accordingly 
very precise in his directions on the subject. But 
this gaseous nourishment of ours is obviously even 
more important. Men have gone without solid 
food for weeks, without liquid food for days, but 
none—-except he has progressed in Toga—can 
remain even a few minutes without air. Modern 
medical as well as athletic science is beginning to 
realise the supreme importance of proper breath¬ 
ing, and a science of the subject is slowly evolv¬ 
ing. If the old Samskrt works were utilised, the 
rediscovery would be very much more rapid in all 
1 sjitT 'jjpjrtT hot: i 
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probability. By different forms of breathing, differ¬ 
ent results can be produced in the body as a 
whole, or in its different parts, at pleasure. By 
deep and rapid breathing, the circulation of the 
Blood can be stimulated to any desired degree, pro¬ 
moting the elimination of the refuse stuff of the 
body. By combining it with various postures 
(a sana s) special curative or strengthening effects 
may be caused in various parts; and any needed 
muscular exercise and fatigue may be secured 
without moving from one spot and without expens¬ 
ive apparatus. Using one nostril only has one 
set of effects; another, another; using both in 
alternation, a third; simultaneously, a fourth—and 
so on. The Upanishats 1 tell how mind and breathings, 
and vital currents (prana) go together. By the ex¬ 
ercises of regulated breathing (pranaySma) dormant 
nerves and cells may be reached and stimulated, 
and liew powers acquired by the individual in a 
short space of time, which will, in the ordinary 
way, come to the race in the course of ages. 
The disciplining in such breathing-exercises was 
apparently the most important item of physical 
education, in the olden time. The amount of im¬ 
portance attached to their regular performance 
may be inferred from the fact that they are made 
part of the daily worship (s a n d li v ;i). 
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The tending of the culinary fires, and learning 
to cook food was another important item of the 
■education, which may he regarded as coming 
under physical education, being immediately sub¬ 
servient to good health. 1 The tending of the sacri¬ 
ficial fires merges into religious education.. 

As regards religious education, it has been al¬ 
ready said that religion, in the sense of physical 
plus superphysical science, pervades the whole of 
Manu’s scheme of life, and therefore the whole of 
the education. Yet, in a more restricted sense 
also, is it specially provided for. This is in the shape 
of the morning and evening meditations (s a n- 
■dliyii). Without observance of the sandhya 
the twice-born falls from his regenerate condition. 
The sandhya links together the visible and the in¬ 
visible, the physical and the superphysical. Omit¬ 
ting mention of all details, though each is signifi¬ 
cant, the most important part of the sandhya is 
Grayatrl, a mantra/ a prayer to the Sun, our 
visible God (p r a t y a k s h a-d e v a t a), Deity made 
manifest even to the eyes of flesh, including all 


1 Compare the items in the programme of the 
‘ Peace Scouts' movement recently started in England, 
for training all boys in manners and morals and 
general helpfulness and in cooking their own food 
with a minimum of fuel, etc. 

2 A mantra is a sequence of sounds, arranged with 
the view of obtaining a particular effect. 
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the other Gods witliin Himself 1 the Euler of 
our world-system, the source of all its light and 
heat and energy, on the physical as well as the 
subtler planes, the highest embodiment, to us, of 
the all-sustaining- Universal Self. 

One of the Upanishats says: 

The Sun is the soul of the moving and 
unmoving-. From the Sun all beings and all 
elements issue forth. Wo offer worship unto 
Thee, the Chief and First of Gods. Thou 
art the visible mover and doer of all actions. 

Thou art the visible Brahma. Thou art the 
visible Vishnu. Thou ait the visible Rudra.' 1 
And the Vishnu-Bhagavata says: 

The Sun is the real Vishnu. He alone 
is the very Self, and the central heart, and 
the first maker of this world system. He has been 
declared in many ways by the Rshis, to be 
the root and source of all the forces, all the 
knowledge and activity of our world. 8 
In order to renew our exhausted forces and 
wasted tissues, we take fresh food and endeavor 
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to secure fresh air. To vitalise our whole being 
anew, day after day, in its outer as well as inner 
constituents, our physical, astral and, even more, 
our mental bodies, we have to open it out to the 
overflowing and radiating love of the Sun. And w.e 
have to do this at the proper times; for there are 
times which are more suitable for the absorption of 
this supreme nourishment than other times, as there 
are for eating and drinking and other physiological 
functions. The method of the opening out of the heart 
to receive this nourishment, is the recitation (japa) 
and the dwelling on the significance of the Sacred 
Word (Prapava); the mystic prefixes and the 
mantra (Vydhrfis and Gayafri or S&vifri); the 
putting of the soul into an attitude of prayer and 
receptivity in accordance with the meaning of that 
mantra; the attuning of the heart to it. A 
superphysical centre in the region of the physical 
heart is indeed the proper organ for this particular 
meditation. 

The primal single sound (Aum or Om) is the 
highest uttered word of power and knowledge. 

It is verily as Brahman itself. The regulation 
of the breath is the chiefest t apas-discipline. 
Higher than the Savitri is no mantra. Great¬ 
er than silence is truth. 

The Creator stored the veritable essences 
of the three Vedas in the three letters 'that 
make up the sacred word, in the three utterances 
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that name and form the three worlds, and 
in the three parts of the Veda-verse 
that invokes the Sun. Each part He milked 
from one Veda. Whoso ponders on these, 
morning and evening-, after having learnt 
the Vedas previously, he verily studies 
the whole of the Vedas every day. These are 
the gateway unto Brahman. 

By repeated dwelling on their significance, 
and tuning his desire and modelling his 
thought to that significance, the seeker after 
B r a. h m a n shall, without fail, attain all 
perfection, whether he discharge any other 
duty oi- not; for the very name of the 
Brahmana is “ the friend of all creatures ” 
(and the Gdyatrl is the prayer for the bless¬ 
ing of all creatures by our radiant Father 
in Heaven, the Sun). 

But lie who performetli not the morning 
sa,udliya, nor the evening one, like a Shudra 
should he he excluded from all work which re¬ 
quires the twice-born and regenerate to per¬ 
form successfully.! 
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Such is the high value placed on the regular 
observance of the san dhyii, It is difficult to justify 
that high, valuation in brief compass. A few lines 
of thought may be suggested however. In order 
to appreciate fully the significance of the sandhyit, 
the student should, as usual for all successful un¬ 
derstanding of the Ancient Wisdom, first put him¬ 
self at the point of view from which Universal 
Consciousness (Chit-Shakti, the Supreme Force) 
appears as the supreme fact and force in the World- 
process, sustaining it as a whole ; and also, as 
transmuted into many minor forces, (Mayfi, Fohat, 
prana, vital and other electricities, radio-forces, heat, 
magnetism and endless other forms) bringing about 
all its events in detail, guiding, governing, and in¬ 
deed creating all its manifestations. Once this is 
realised, the performance of this meditation, at the 
two junction-points of day and night, is seen to be 
practically the only means of securing power of 
the finest kinds for carrying on the work of life. 
The essence of it is the drawing in (by means of an 
exertion and attuning of the individual couscious- 
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noss, an earnest and. one-pointed praying or wishing 
and the putting- of one’s whole being into a mood 
of receptivity), of nourishment and force from some 
great fount of it. Force, power, energy, cannot 
come to one place and be used by an individual 
without being drawn away from some other place 
and individual. This fact we see summed up in 
the laws of the conservation of energy, transform¬ 
ation of motion, and indestructibility of matter. 
The G a y a t r i-prayer is only a practical application 
of this triple law to the daily life of the human 
being, and principally on the mental plane. This 
“ contemplation of the refulgent splendor, the glori¬ 
ous radiance, of our Heavenly Father, the Sun,” 
the living fount of all the life on every plane of 
our world-system ; this prayer that “ that outwell- 
ing resplendence may inspire our intelligence,” in the 
altruistic plural and not the selfish singular, mav 
inspinj the collective intelligence of the whole of 
humanity, so as to evoke sympathetic co-opera¬ 
tion and mutual good-will and help also—this- 
contemplation and prayer are to be practised 
chiefly on the plane of mind. For intelligence be¬ 
longs to tlie plane of mental matter, mind-stuff, 
(Svali), which in us is the vehicle of intelligence. 
The other two planes, earthly and astral (Bhiili 
and Bhuva. h), are also named and the prayer 
therefore covers them too; but it is mainly direct¬ 
ed to the intdltgcnrif-inspiving forces of the San, 
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for the mind is the specific feature of man, and. 
governs his life, or at least ought to govern it, 
on the other two lower planes. If the intelligence 
were perfect, the life of the other two planes 
would be easily perfected also. Right knowledge 
is the basis of right desire; and right desire of 
right action. Hence the s an cl hy a is declared to be 
best performed before the physical Sunrising, 
meeting, as it were, the Sun on higher planes, 
and, finally onhy bathing in it the physical body. 

The regular practice of the sandhya is, indeed 
in one sense, the first steps, and the last steps 
also, of y o g a. The highest Gods and Rshis are 
enjoined to, and do, observe the s a n cl h y a, with 
the Same regularity as the child beginning the 
alphabet. At its highest, it puts the conscious¬ 
ness of the asjiirant in rapport with the Solar 
Consciousness, which is omniscience. And because 
the general principles underlying it are true and 
applicable on all scales, to the beginnings of 
■a child’s education as well as the further progress 
■of Rshis and Devas, therefore is such great 
■stress laid upon its regular performance. 

Whether , we look upon it as a utilitarian training 
in one-pointedness, development of will-power and 
mind-control, or as a real means of drawing super¬ 
physical power; whether we take it as mere 
physical Sun-bathing, or as an elevation of the 
soul to high thoughts of reverence and gratitude 
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and self-surrender and prayer for the good of all, 
to the Author of our being; whether we take it as 
the highest and yet most easity and most generally 
available form of esthetic enjoyment and education 
tp see and hear the glorious natural sights and 
sounds of sunrise and sunset, over waters, woods 
and mountains, or whether we take it as mere 
time-marking, for commencing and closing the 
day’s work; whether we believe that the sounds, 
as such, of the mantra-words have any vibrant 
potency for good, pronounced externally and inter¬ 
nally, or whether we regard them as mere devices 
for fixing and concentrating the mind and sooth¬ 
ing it with rhythmic repetition; whether we think 
that the words of the invocation have no other 
than the surface meaning, or that they open up 
endless vistas of knowledge to the gaze of 
the introspective consciousness—in every way 
there seems to be only good for the student 
in the regular practice of these devotions. 

Mann indicates that the words of the man tra 
do possess-far more than the surface meaning; 
that the triads of which they are made up, are 
symbolic of the whole contents of the Vedas. 
From other works we learn that the three 
letters that make up the Sacred Word (Pranava) 
stand for the Self, the Not-Self, and the Inter¬ 
play between them. Also, that the three 'pre¬ 
fixes ’ (V y a h r t i s, literally, ' utterances ’) stand 
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for the three worlds or planes of matter in which 
the Interplay takes place for the majority 
of the Spirits (JI v a s) of the human race 
at the present stage. And, finally, we are 
told the significance of the three parts of 
the G a y a t r i-m an t r a. The first- indicates the 
■nature of the Supreme Force and of its modi¬ 
fications, the forms of matter in which it 
works, and the laws governing their evolution 
and involution—all dealt with by the llg-Veda, 
dealing with knowledge (.Jiiina). The second 
part indicates the method* of utiluing these 
forces and materials in various ways, known 
technically as sacrificial rites and ceremonies 
(yajnas), at which intercourse takes place to the 
benefit of both between men and Gods, in terms 
of astral and still subtler forms of matter, which 
serve as the vehicles of emotions and thoughts 
—all dealt with by the Yajnr-veda , (163-111% with 
action (Kriva). The third part- indicates the 
■pmjioeen, necessities or motives, which do and 
ought- to guide such utilisation, -the conse¬ 
quences of it in pleasure and pain, and the desire 
and fulfilments of those desires which the sacrifices 
subserve—all dealt with by -the Sama-veda dealing 
with desire (Ichchlia). The Atharva-veda 
stands for the Summation of all the three, and 
is taken as included in the Rg-veda, whenever 
the “Triad” of Vedas, the Tray!, is spoken 
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of.' All these matters become ever clearer to 

the student who dwells on them day after day. 

And he who does not do so, fails to secure, 

or loses again if he did ever thus secure, the 
introspective consciousness which is the distin¬ 
guishing characteristic of the twice-born. 

As bath and food are to the physical body, 
purifying and strengthening it, day after day, 

so to the astral and the mental bodies is prayer; 
whether it be directed to a Personal or an Im¬ 
personal Ideal, whether it rely for its fulfilment 
on an individual Deity external to oneself, or 
on the Universal Deity immanent within every 
living being. 

The evening sandliya purifieth the mind and 
body, of the preceding- days’ stains, worries, 
thoughts of sin and evil. The morning sandliya 
clears away the vices, astral and physical, 
of ,tbe night before, and gives new strength 
to meet with equanimity, the trials and 
troubles of the coming day.’ 

Without it, the mind goes on accumulating vices 
and distractions and depressions, day by day, till it 
sinks suddenly into the depths of confusion and 
misery and sin, even as the body that is never 
washed and cleaned and ever kept half-starved, 

1 sr^T shatf i 
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day after day, finally sinks under its load of 
foulness and feebleness, into disease and death. 

Sucli is the most impoi-tant item of the religious 
education prescribed by Mann. The student, he 
says expressly, may or may not do anything else, 
in the nature of rites and ceremonies. Whatever 
else was taught, of the nature of that which 
would now be named religion, would, from the 
earlier standpoint, fall under physical or super- 
physical science, yet even this distinction will 
scarcely stand examination. For, indeed the s a n- 
d h y a is the practice of the very quintessence of 
Science, in its truest and fullest sense. It cannot 
be repeated too often that the modern distinction 
between religion and science has no. existence in 
the ancient ethos, and for the very good reason 
that the knowledge was unbrokenly continuous 
between the physical and superphysical planes, 
and there were no belief * without reasons. 

Next, and next in importance 1 too, after the train¬ 
ing in cleanliness, in manners, in morals, and in 
the daily devotions, comes intellectual education. 
In respect of this, two facts, as said before, made 
the selection of the course more easy and less 
haphazard, than under the current regime. The 

1 Matthew Arnold, one of the great educationists of 
England, in recent times, lias put forth the same 
view of the relative importance of these items of 
education. 
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future vocation of each student was fairly well- 
known before-hand, and the knowledge needed for 
the successful discharge of it was in a more 
certain condition. As to the predetermina¬ 
tion of the vocation, more will be said in 
connexion with the division of social labor by 
caste. On the other point, knowledge had been 
reduced to exactitude and compactness by the 
employment of tire superphysical powers possessed 
by the Rsltis, and by the use of the aphoristic 
form. Even, to-daj^ we see the tendency growing 
to reduce large bodies of knowledge to brief 
formula!; to print the more important portions of 
text in larger type and to put the less important, 
as commentary, in smaller type, below the former, 
in the educational hand-books; to spend more 
care on the table of contents and the index 
and to print page-headings and paragraph-head¬ 
ings in bolder type—all serving the same purpose 
of better helping the memory and the under¬ 
standing. Mann says: 

To the illiterate, the possessors of books 
are superior. To the possessors of books, 
those who remember are superior. To these, 
the men that know and understand the mu¬ 
tual relations of their remembered masses of 
knowledge are superior. And even to such are 
they superior who put their well-reasoned 
knowledge into practice. 1 

1 TOTO-' IIW TO: I 
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For this reason great importance was attached 
to the committing to memory of compact texts. 
Indiscriminate, scrappy reading, of enormous num¬ 
bers of books and newspapers, which copy from 
the classical works whatever of good they may con¬ 
tain, and add an immense mass of words of their own 
that is not good and is inspired by unwholesome 
emotions, raj as a and tamasa—such reading- 
only produces mental indigestion and fevers and 
diseases, even as indiscriminate eating of un¬ 
wholesome edibles produces physical disease. This 
state of things is beginning to be seen as undesir¬ 
able and regrettable even to-day, by the more' 
thoughtful of moderns. Men and women of the 
older culture, who know their classics by heart, 
in the West also, know how far more useful are 
those perfect expressions of thoughts and emo¬ 
tions in the most important situations of life, 
how much more they really help and soothe and 
comfort, in the jars and frictions and misfortunes 
of the corporate life of men, than omnivorous 
reading of unremembered and often very unwhole¬ 
some periodicals, magazines, newspapers and novels 
by the thousand. 

The only justification, from the standpoint of 
evolution, for this outburst of excessive activity 
of the printing-press to-day, is that the feeling of 
health has become stale and a course of fever is 
necessary to make us appreciate it anew. Also, 
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it may be said, from another standpoint, that, as 
the diamond-digger throws up mountains of dust 
and rubbish before lie finds the diamonds, so the 
mind of the new sub-race has to throw up millions 
Qf boohs and papers of a corresponding quality, 
before it will find the basic truths. 

To mention a few of the details of the old scheme : 
Sliabda-Shastra, the science of sound, articulate 
and inarticulate, (acoustics, phonetics, nature-sounds, 
animal cries, the various stages of development 
of human languages, vocal physiology, etc.) was laid 
great stress on, because sound and ether (alcaslia) 
were first manifested in our world-system; and, 
in their subtler and grosser aspects, and with 
their potencies, are the substrata 1 of all other 
forms of matter and force and sense-qualities. The 
sciences of psychology and philology and physiology 
and linguistic evolution and human evolution 
generally, are all very closely bound up with each 
other. This is more apparent in the structure of 
the Samskrt language, in its Vaidikaand other 
forms, than in any of the other current languages. 
Therefore in teaching grammar, philology and 
vocabularies in a systematised, thesaurus-like 
form, the elements of all other sciences were 
also naturally imparted, without any special 

1 See Sliankara-Bhashva on as 

regards 8 h a b i.l a-Sam an y a. the primal generic and 
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effort on the part of the teacher and taught. As 
disjointed sensations precede, at the child-stage, 
and the relating together of them in thoughts suc¬ 
ceeds, later on, at the stages of youth and manhood, 
in life generally; so, in education particularly, lists 
of words indicating more or less disjointed things 
and acts, and stimulating mainly the faculties of 
simple memory and .observation, should precede, 
and the relating together of them, in sciences of 
cause and effect, ought to succeed. For similar 
reasons, the simpler and the more general ought 
to precede; and the mere complex and speci¬ 
alised, succeed. Therefore vocabularies (k oslias) 
and simple grammatical aphorisms (v y a k a r a n a- 
sutras) were taught first, in their easiest and 
most mnemonic forms. 

Other departments of the Science of Sound—■ 
rhetoric, prosody, etc.—were also considered im¬ 
portant, for practical purposes. 

Manu says: 

All meanings, ideas, intentions, desires, emo¬ 
tions, items of knowledge, are embodied in 
speech, are rooted in it, and branch out of 
it. Pie, therefore, who misappropriates, mis¬ 
applies, and mismanages speech, mismanages 


fri 5 *1' I! iv. 256. 
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In other words the connexion between thought 
and language is so close, at our stage, that the 
two can be perfected only side by side. And 
he who cannot express himself justly and gently, 
is really thinking and feeling wrongly also, and will 
be constantly causing misunderstandings. How 
many discussions intended to elicit truth, degenerate 
into altercations and wranglings because of misuse 
of speech ! How many deadly feuds and even battles 
and great wars have arisen in history, out of 
mere imperfections of spoken words! 

For such reasons, much stress was laid on the 
science of sound. But the spirit having grown 
corrupt, the reason for the insistence, viz., to 
produce the gentle speech that carries conviction 
and turns away wrath, has been forgotten ; and 
fearful verbiage holds undisputed sway in post-classical 
Samskrt- literature in India, as much, as it does 
in the West, to-day. 

Also, the science of logic and reasoning was 
taught side by side with the science of language : 

To all the sciences, the knowledge of the 
ways of speech and the laws of thought is 
the natural entrance. 1 

Ill the earlier years, when the imitative faculties 
are strong, the memory and simple observation 
were more exercised j in the later years, when 
the causal faculties grow strong, reason and the 
1 rrmiiTT 5^^ 1 
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powers of subtler examination into the mutual 
relations of things and events were worked the 
more. The peculiar nature of the Samskrt langu¬ 
age, deliberately constructed to be an instrument 
of thought, as a tool specially fashioned for a 
specific purpose, and not shaping itself more or 
less haphazard ; and the ease with which the 
language lends itself to versification, so that 
even works on mathematics are to be found in 
verse—made the work of memorising easy. 

The study of the Feda-proper was interspersed 
with the study of what would now be called 
secular subjects, Angas; but separate days of the 
fortnight were assigned for each. Thus the 
student’s mind underwent a minimum of strain 
and anxiety, and did not have to think dis¬ 
tractedly of half-a-dozen subjects every day, but 
could be given wholly to one thing on one day. 

The posture prescribed for the hours of study,' 
standing upright, with hands folded in front of the 
chest, was such as to secure a maximum of collect¬ 
ed alertness and of chest-expansion, instead of languid 
.stooping over desks and chest-hollowing. The 
comparatively little use of written books, especial¬ 
ly in the earlier years of study, and the large 
use of the voice and the memory', produced 
powerful lungs instead of weak eyes, besides all 

\Mann, ii. 192. 
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the economy of national and individual money 
and energy that is implied by the minimisa¬ 
tion of written books and papers. 

The hours of study were after the morning 
ajid after the evening s a n d h y a, i.e., the fore¬ 
noons and the late evenings, leaving the after¬ 
noons for the begging of food, for rest after meals,, 
for walks and wanderings on business or pleasure, 
games, domestic services of the Guru’s house¬ 
hold, and so forth. In this fashion were avoided j 
the curses of modern civilisation, neurasthenia 
and dyspepsia and diabetes, due largely to over¬ 
working of the nervous system, and that too imme¬ 
diately after meals, when the vital currents are- 
most wanted by the digestive organs. 

After tending the tires, morning- and even¬ 
ing, and pei'forrning the sandhya and saluting- 
the elders, the student should approach the 
teacher and perform his studies attentively. 1 

The holidays were short and frequent; and. 
many depended upon atmospheric electric and 
magnetic conditions, to which were given special 
importance as bearing on special studies. The vibra¬ 
tions set up by the chant of one Veda were not 
allowed to mingle with the vibrations of another. 

1 I 
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Occasions of sorrowing or rejoicing in the neighbor¬ 
ing family houses were also taken into account, thus 
keeping up sympathetic relations with the public 
•constantly. 1 

The education that is gained by extensive 
■travelling seems to have been postponed to the 
later stages of life, the household, the retirement, 
the renunciation. .Also, while the simpler ways 
of life made much expense on buildings and 
furniture and apparatus unnecessary, and so 
-secured the advantages of financial economy and 
of a much wader spread of education in w T hat 
:are called the humanities, there was, presumably, 
•a comparative dearth of that kind of education 
in physical' and technical science -which to-day 
requires mechanical appliances. In the neigh¬ 
borhood of the great capital towns however, 
.such mechanical science and art as was sub¬ 
sidiary mainly to military and secondarily to civil 
purposes seems to have been carefully cultivated. 
As to whether this comparative lack was or 
was not an advantage is debatable. The use 
and development of machinery seem, in the 
.general scheme of evolution, to go side by side 
with, the growth of the separative intelligence, 
of egoism, differentiation, heterogeneity and 
complex organisation. So far as this is good, 


1 Maim, ii. 105, 106; iii. 108 ; iv. 101-127. 
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that must be good also. When this begins to err 
by excess psychologically, that becomes mischievous 
also economically. It is a necessary stage, to be 
passed through, uot clung to. The preceding- 
stage was one of fulfilment of needs by the 
mere wishing. The succeeding will be the same, 
on a higher level, accomplishment bj- willing. 

According to Manu, the use of large machines, for 
private commercial purposes is to be condemned and 

It constitutes a minor sin, and expiation is pre¬ 
scribed. This is, of course, very startling to the 
modern mind. And, yet, • not so very startling 
either. The latest modern mind is beginning to 
react in favor of hand-made goods of all sorts, as 
against machine-made ones. The reasons may be 
studied in the books and periodical articles of 
writers on the subject, especially those who have 
considered the relations of machinery and art. 
Briefly, if the intelligence runs towards machinery, 
it unavoidably runs away from soul, from super¬ 
physics, from finer art. There is an apparent 
advantage, at first, in the use of machinery. It seems 
to make the struggle of life easier. But this ap¬ 
pearance is false and temporary. In the long- 
run, it makes life more competitive and bitter and 
vulgar. Hence the over-outward tendencies and 

1 l xi. 63. 




as the educational administration of the national life. 
The fact that large machines are discouraged and 
not small- ones is noteworthy. Small machines 
capable of management by single persons do not 
oppose such obstacles to the development of indivi¬ 
dual taste and artistic capacity. 

One point more may be dealt with before 
passing on from education to livelihood. 

Why is so much stress laid on the subjective 
sciences and the introspective consciousness, which 
are to be taught to and invoked in all students 
twice-born, rather than on the kindergarten 
system and the objective sciences, so much 
thought of now-a-days, and which seem, in the 
earlier time, to have been divided up between 
the three main types according to their future 
vocations ? Apparently for somewhat the same 
reasons for which the Science of the Self 
(A d h v a t m a-V i dy a) is made the foundation 
and guide of all other sciences (Vidyas), the 
same reasons for which Duty (D harm a) is em¬ 
phasised rather than Passion (K a m a). The 
quotation will be remembered which was made, 
a little while ago, from Professor James as to the 
successive appearance and disappearance of transi¬ 
ent instincts. His suggestion is that each in¬ 
stinct, as it appears, should be seized hold of 
and developed and so. made a habit and a 
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permanent acquisition, otherwise the iron will cool 
,ancl the opportunity for shaping he lost. There is 
no doubt a certain amount of truth in the 
suggestion. But there is the danger also of a 
misapprehension and misapplication. If we look 
into the t reason of this rising to the surface 
and then sinking down again of instincts, we 
find that it is due to the law of recapitulation, 
in the individual, of the past and also of the 
future history of the whole race—the reason of 
that law of recapitulation being the law of 
analogy, and of that again, the law of unity. 
The small man is as the great man because the 
two are one. Some instincts then must he such as 
have had their use in the past, and which we 
do not require to arouse again and fix into a 
habit now; and must not, on pain of retrogression. 
There are others which belong to the present, 
and others which belong to the future. These 
should obviously receive greater attention from 
pedagogues. Moreover, to make all alive, and 
work them all equally, is not only not in 
accordance with the general plan of evolution, 
but is impossible. There is not enough vital 
energy available. We must therefore strike the 
iron, not every time it is hot, but when it is 
hottest, for our special purpose. We must not 
endeavor to give it every shape, hut only the 
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are developed fully, they will use up the available 
vital energy and the later instincts will not 
develop at all, or do so only imperfectly. From, 
the ancient standpoint, the introspective conscious¬ 
ness, the Reason which strings together all the 
many in the One, which is the means of securing 
the Science of the Self, is the highest and 
finest shape which can be given to the dull 
clay of man. Hence the prominence given to 
those sciences and practices, especially the sail- 
dliya, that lead to it. 

Not by any means that the others are con¬ 
temned. That is another error of exaggeration, 
opposite to ■ the extreme which flouts the Science 
of the Self. All .these other sciences and arts 
are clearly provided for also. But they are as 
clearly regarded as minor and subsidiary to the 
One Science. If we can have both earth and 
heaven-—that is perfection. But if v r e can have 
only one, then heaven rather than earth. 

Be it repeated here that, for the winning of 
the living introspective consciousness, unsullied 
b rah m a c li a r y a is indispensable. They who are 
so unfortunate as to soil their virgin purity before 
achieving Insight, will find it very hard, perhaps 
impossible, in their present life, to realise the 
living power and virtue of Metaphysic, the 
Science of the Self. However otherwise accom¬ 
plished they may be, however full of reading, 
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yet they will always suffer from the vague 
, feeling, the doubt and uncertainty, that it is 
perhaps, after all, ‘ mere words The reason is 
this: The individual Mind (Manas) combining 

with Selfish Passion (Kama) finds perpetuation in 
the physical self, creates physical progeny, and 
exhausts the forces of the physical body which 
gradually dies. The same Mind combining with 
Unselfish Reason (Buddhi), the inverse of Passion, 
finds perpetuation for itself in the Higher Self, 
At mii. All the power and passion of the soul, 
all possible intensity of maddened yearning, craving, 
searching, are needed for the supreme effort which, 
will bring the individual Mind into the arms of 
Universal Spirit. This is possible, generally speak¬ 
ing, only to the virgin soul (the Kum ara-J i v a), 
who lias not frittered away his energy and passion 
and let his consciousness run into the physical 
body so largely as is necessary for the purposes 
of physical lusting-. 1 

1 This, which has been said in terms of the ‘ prin¬ 
ciples ’ of Theosoplucal literature, A t m a, b u d d h i, 
manas. kama, stbula-ileha, might be translated 
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The ShOdra’s education, therefore, was by do- 
,ing what lie was told to do, and by the general 
influence and associations of the home-life of the 
household of which he was an organic part, in 
the same wav as the children’s education was before 
they went to the Teacher; and also, by means of 
periodical expositions of the Puranas, which were 
expressly composed by the Rsliis for the benefit 
•of those who had not strength of mind enough 
to hold the Vedas. These expositions were the 
originals of present-day popular lectures, and 
popular scientific and literary journals and maga¬ 
zines. At these lectures on the Puranas, which 
have continued down to our own day in India., 
though the spirit is wholly changed and the wisdom 
and instructiveness departed, women and children 
and ■ all the men who had not the powers and 
opportunities for the regular education, attended 
and listened eagerly—as is evident from the 
descriptions of such periodic meetings in the Purnijas 
themselves. B ow liberal the education is which may¬ 
be derived from the Puranas, when expounded by 
a competent teacher, can be appreciated only by 
those who have studied them with the help of 
Tlieosophical literature, in the absence of the older 
commentaries. That the Puranas are the necessary 
means to an adequate understanding of the Vedas 
has been already mentioned. And, indeed, all the 
theoretical and other knowledge, contained in the 
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Vedas, of the nature of the * humanities,’ is contained 
in the Puranas—-only the secrets which conferred 
practical superphysieal powers are omitted. The 
current idea that the Sliudra was despised and 
trampled upon is only a false projection, by the 
modern mind, upon the screen of ancient society, of 
the conditions which that modern mind is itself 
suffering from—conditions born of the egoistic- 
violence of those passions which are the brood of 
selfishness and hate and exclusive -appropriation. 
In the earlier days—not the mediaeval—if the old 
books are to be believed as a whole, and not only 
in respect of those parts which fit in with current 
theories, the Sliudra was no more despised, no 
less loved, than the children, the sons and daugh¬ 
ters, of a well-conducted home of to-day. More 
on this will be said in connexion with the system 
of castes. Here it is enough to say that there is 
good reason to believe that the Sliudra of the 
olden days stood on a higher level of real mind- 
and soul-education than the bulk of his compeers 
of to-day ;, and in every case of exceptional 
qualifications, he was allowed to live and study 
like the twice-born, with certain restrictions, which 
were far smaller and more rational than many 
disabilities imposed on communities and individuals 
by social and other pressure to-day in the most 
civilised countries. 
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! The Shfuli'a cannot commit a sin (which 
degrades, in the same sense as a twice-born 
person can. Tliis is his advantage. Hi.s dis¬ 
advantage is that) he cannot be given mantra 
sacraments. He has no compulsory duty to per¬ 
form (dh arm a), but if he does, there is no 
prohibition at all. Indeed, the Shudras who wish 
to gather dharma and to learn its ordinances, 
and follow the ways of the good among the 
twice-born, and perform the five daily sacri¬ 
fices, of study, etc., but only without the 
secret mantras—they do not infringe law. hut 
rather gain the approbation of the good and 

We see in this that all study, except- that of 
the secret mantras, was also open to every Shudra 
/ who desired it. 

On the subject of women’s education, much 
has been already written in recent times, and many 
texts Collected, to prove that tliey were by no 
means kept uneducated and wholly ignorant of 
the larger life of the world. At the same time, 
it is clear that girls were not to be taken 
through the same course as boys. What is right 
and proper to teach to any one—this is a question 
of needs. According to the ends we set before us 
1 *r 315 Hlrt'h =7 ^ I 
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must he our means. If the racial consciousness- is 
tired of the diftereut-sexed condition and wants 
uniformity of physiological and psychological 
functioning, as in the earlier races, then, by all 
means, let us have uniformity of bringing up. 
But this is very doubtful, and will continue to be 
doubtful for long ages yet. In the meanwhile— 
confusion and competition, the desolate wrang- 
lings of man’s rights and woman’s rights, and 
an endless war of words as to who is superior and 
who is inferior. As well try to settle whether 
the right half of the body is superior or inferior 
to the left half. If debate on this there must 
be, then it were much to be wished that it could 
be conducted without such waste of emotion. But, 
perhaps, that is not possible ; for the egoism and • 
the emotion and their elations and frustrations are 
themselves the most important factors in the gra¬ 
dual change of mood in the racial consciousness, 
and are necessary to begin even at this early 
stage, in order to bring it about at the end 
of long ages. A new adjustment of the earth’s 
surface cannot take place without vast throes and 
sinkings and upheavals and volcanic fires and 
tidal waves. iSTo more, it would seem, can any 
important corresponding change in the ways of 
human life be secured by a quiet committee-debate 
and resolution, and without agonised struggles. 

Under Manu’s scheme, this kind of egoistic, com- 
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petitive equality of man and woman is not contem¬ 
plated. His ideal, for the two is that of identity, not 
equality. Indeed, in a broader sense, such is His 
ideal for the whole human race. In Mann we find 
no narrow parochialism, no provincialism, not even 
nationalism, but only Humanism, the organisation, 
into one Joint Family, of all the types, all the 
families, races and sub-races, of the whole Human 
Race—or even still more, that wider same-sighted- 
ness which sees all the Kingdoms of Nature ever in¬ 
dissolubly linked into one continuous chain of World- 
Process. So much so is this the case that the 
younger modern nations, unable to discover in Mann 
that idea of nationalism which they have just dis¬ 
covered for the first time in their own life, to their 
great glee and self-satisfaction, unable yet to look 
beyond nationalism into the vaster stretches of soul 
•of the Ancient Ethos—are Glamourously proclaiming, 
like children, the merits of their extraordinary find 
of the multi-colored shells on the sea-shore, and the 
consequent superiority of themselves and the in¬ 
feriority of all others, blissfully oblivious of the 
aged and enfeebled grand-parents’ voyagings across 
the wliole ocean, and their divings into its deepest 
depths, and their findings of gold and gems. If, 
then, Mann’s ideal is such for all the Human Race 
with all its widely divergent forms and types and 
■colors and capacities, if He regards them all as 
•organs of the same identical organism, how much 
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more must His ideal be sucli for man and. woman., 
spouse and spouse, brother and sister, within the 
same house. The two are regarded as supplementary 
halves of one whole. And, for the time the dif¬ 
ference of sex lasts, the vocation of the two is 
accepted as different in the same way as the function 
of the two halves of the one brain, of the two 
halves (the eye-balls) of the one organ of vision, 
of the two halves (the ears) of the one organ of 
audition, etc, is different. And preparation for the 
performance thereof is accordingly different also. 
But as the vocations were not wholly different, 
but only mutually complementary, therefore the 
education was not really different either : 

All the sacraments prescribed for the boys 
are prescribed for the girls also. But they 
have to be performed without Veda-mantras 
(which their peculiarity of psyclio-pliysical con¬ 
stitution, their special qualifications and voca¬ 
tions prevent- them from using successfully). 

The marriage-sacrament however has, obviously, 
for bride and bridegroom alike, to be perform¬ 
ed with Veda-mantras. Bor the girl, resi¬ 
dence with the husband and helping him in his 
duties and learning from him takes the place 
of the hoy’s residence with and learning from 
the Teacher. Her tending of the household 
fires under his instruction becomes the equiva¬ 
lent of his tending of the fires in the Teacher’s 
family. But, otherwise, generally speaking, the 
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5 girl should be nurtured, brought up, and educated 
in the same way and as diligently as the boy. 1 

There is absolutely no prohibition against girls 
following the same full course of education as the 
boj's of their caste; and that the implicit per¬ 
mission was availed of, in cases here and there, 
is amply proved by the classical stories of learned 
women. But the general routine was different. 

The education given to boy and girl was partly 
different in kind and partly in degree. Different 
in kind—in that the one was prepared for the 
life outside the home predominantly, for teaching, 
for battling, for trading; and the other for 
the life within the home principally, for beauti¬ 
fying, for nourishing and fostering, for being 
a perpetual fountain of tenderness and hap¬ 
piness. Different in kind—in that the Brah- 
niana-girl was given more book-education; the 
Kshattriya-girl, more training in active exer¬ 
cises ; the Vaisliya-girl, in economical matters ; 
though, in each case, less so than her brother ; 
and all within the home itself, barring the ex¬ 
ceptional instances. In this way, each became 
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more fitted for the maintenance of the ehavacteris- 
tie public aspect of her future husband» home 
also, ns an educational, an udmnii-rintive, 01 a 
mercantile house. Also, ireneraltv speaking-, girls 
seem to hare been given more training than boys 
in the line arts, tor which their psycho-physical 
•constitution fits them better—though of. course, the 
instruction of boys in this respect was not neglected. 
The Bhagavala records that Krshna studied all the 
* sixty-four arts ’—subsidiary to the 8dma- Veda — 
with his preceptor Sandipani. With, such training in 
the arts which beautify life and enhance its enjoy¬ 
ments, husband and wife would become all-sufficing 
to each, other, and placed above tlie need of seeking 
for aesthetic delights outside the home. Such a 
condition of the liome-life would naturally minimise 
social vice. For, as the Yoga-Sit-fra says: “Attrac¬ 
tion accompanies pleasure”; and pleasures outside 
the home mean attractions outside it also. - And 
where the life is not dominated by the Spirit, the 
attractions must be matterwards and not soiilwards, 
vicious and not elevating. But whore both pleasure 
and love are between the spouses and within the 
home, then that home becomes a veritable heaven on 
earth, matter transfigured into Spirit, ]oys of soul and. 
joys of sense both, achieved at once. Stories about 
the wives of the Rsliis being versed in the details of 
the Science of the Self are well-known. So also of 
Kshattriya women accompanying their husbands to 
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brittle. One out of the Mahahliarata may be taken 
as a typical instance, as it mentions regular instruc¬ 
tion being given to a Kshattriya-girl in 
chariot-driving. 

. When Arjuna. marries Krslina’s sister Subhadra 
secretly, > with his and her consent, and drives 
away from the capital, town of IJvaraka, with 
Subhadra in his chariot, the keepers of the gate 
pursue him, thinking he has stolen her. He 
turns to fight with them and Subhadra acts as 
his charioteer: 

Sweet-speaking Subhadra was highly delight¬ 
ed to see that force of excited elephants, lush¬ 
ing cars and horses, and challenging- warriors. 

She said to Arjuna, in great glee: For long- 
had I in mind to drive thy chariot, in the 
midst of the battle, while thou lightest—thou 
who art possessed of the great soul, and might 
of limb, and the shining- aura and ojas and 
tejas. I shall lie thy charioteer, O Soil of 
Prtlia! for I have been tt'ell-insfntcfei! in the 
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And Arjuna consented and battled, and Rubhadra 
managed the veins and the horses with skill; 
and, of course, the two came out victorious ; and 
then the others quite properly inferred that it 
■could not but be Arjuna., the beloved friend of 
their Lord, for who else could have prevailed 
•over them ? and there was peace-making and 
rejoicing and a great public celebration of the 
nuptials. The way in which Draupadi managed 
Yudhislithira’s vast household, and was in charge 
■of the whole income and expenditure, is described 
in full in the Great Epic. Similar stories about 
high-souled and well-educated Vaisbya women of 
the past may be found in the Padma-Purana and 
the Kathd-Sarit-Sagiira. 

Such incidents out of the old stories give us 
indication as to the ways of girls’ education. And 
indeed when we come to examine the matter 
closely, we find that the difference between man 
and woman, in respect of essential education, lias, 
on the whole, never been, and is not to-day, in 
India, so very great as is made out for polemic 
purposes and for special, temporary reasons. Barring 
exceptional cases, and barring technical education, 
the general average in any given typical family 
for both the men and women, in respect of real, 
essential education, the education of the soul, will 
be found very much the same. Indeed, probably, 
the woman’s average will be higher. Ability to 
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talk and to write a new language fluently, or 
even to know a large number of facts, is not the 
whole of education, nor even the most important 
part of it; and even in this respect is not more 
t,han one generation later for girls, in India, than 
that of boys. To know, even though it be only 
instinctively, more in the way of feeling than of 
knowledge—to know the whence, the whither, 
the why, of individual life, the deathlessness of 
the soul, and the unerring action of the Law 
of Karma; to be full of faith in heaven, of love for 
the family, of hope for the future, of patience 
under suffering, of contentment in the present; to 
be able to help and soothe and comfort one’s 
fellow-beings in their griefs and misfortunes; to be 
able to understand the heart of human problems 
intuitively—this is real soul-education, and more 
valuable than mere mind-information. And this is 
the birthright of woman more than that of man. 
Of course, the tv r o kinds of education are halves, 
and together make the perfect whole. And such 
also are man and woman. But if both cannot 
be had, the inner soul-quality of selfless devotion 
as well as the outer intellectual finish and 
polish and gracefulness of speech and gait— 
and if some change from the present condition is 
felt to be indispensable—then indeed it is bet¬ 
ter to refine mind into soul, than to coarsen soul 
into mind ; to make man less egoistic, than to 
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make woman more militant. Mama’s ideal is gentle 
men and gentle women, eaeli filling a distinct , 
place in tlie domestic and the social scheme; never 
entering into conflict with each other, hut ever 
supplementing the qualities of each other and ever 
making life’s .way smoother for each other. And 
that this may be, he indicates different kinds of 
training for the two and not precisely the same. 

It- is expressly declared in the Upanishats i that 
the Spirit (j I v a) has no special sex, or, has both 
sexes at once, inasmuch as it is a combination of Spirit 
and Matter (Pra.tyngatma and Mulaprakrti). 
And the Puranas show that, even in the outer- 
body, the same j iva now takes up one and now 
another; that in the race also, difference of sex 
is one of many passing phases; and that the next 
phase, after the present, will be, psychologically, 
womamvards, in the direction of Keason (bud cl hi) 
as distinguished from Mind (man as). Consequent¬ 
ly, in the thought of tin: Primal Law-giver, there 
could not possibly be any idea of any inherent 
superiority or inferiority of either to the other. Both 
mean only so many experiences to be gone through 
by each Spirit, in order that out of love physical 
may emerge, not the dreary, weary, altercations of 
egoism, but the joys of the Love Divine of which 
the Persian poets have sung : 


Shrrtushi'alarti; iv. v. 10; vi. 9. 
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Welcome ! 0 Love Divine! Thy happy madness, 

Sole remedy of all Life's ills and sadness, 

Prime antidote of pride and prudery. 

Art, Science, Scripture —all art thou to me! 

Vedas, Avesta, Bible and Qur’an, 

Temple, pagoda, church and K’aba-stone 
All these and more my heart can tolerate, 

Since my religion now is Love alone ! 

( 37T#7 Wr: mh ' 
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Mann, vi. 36; xii. 91, ll>.». 

Having studied the etenia 1 science embodied in the 
scriptui-es, in the right spirit of holiness : lia ving reeved 
up children virtuously ; having sacrificed his energies 
to the utmost for the service of Clods and men : let the 
child of Mann offer up his mind unto Liberation. 

lie who beholdeth all beings in Himself, as Himself, 
he who beholdeth Himself in all beings, he who therefore 
ever sa.crificeth Himself unto Himself, worketh for Him¬ 
self. for there is no other—he verily knoweth and doeth 
all Pharma, he never can err in any duty, he under- 
standeth the sole secret of the Kingdom of Heaven, the 
Realm of the Sccondless Self. He who thus beholdeth 
all selves as the One Self, as Himself. He beeometh All. 
he beeometh Brahman. He beeometh what lie ever was. 
is and shall be. the Highest God. the Universal Self of 
All. 


Our last meeting was occupied wholly with 
.Mann’s treatment of educational problems in the 
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Ih-abmacharl stage of life. From his standpoint, 
'rliey are probably the most important too. Ne.\t 
after these methods of best development and 
fullest training of the psycho-physical individual, 
come considerations of the domestic life, including 
conjugal and parental relations, sanitation and 
population, leading on to economics—all falling 
within the second stage of life, the Household. 

Thjo Pi:om.uMs or Doukstkoty 
Accepting the fact of se.\-difference as indefea¬ 
sible for the time being, Afanu mentions the 
conditions of the happy home, and the duties that, 
have to be discharged by all concerned, in order 
that those conditions may be realised. 

Husband and wife are enjoined to love one 
another till death do them part, and after and 
beyond that too : 

The whole duty, in brief, of husband and 
wife, towards each other is that they cross 
not, and wander not. apart from each other 
in thought, word and deed till death. And 
the promise is that they who righteously 
discharge this duty here shall not be parted 
hereafter even by the death of the body, 
but shall be together in the worlds beyond 
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. Polygamy, in some phases of civilisation and 
some types of psycho-physical constitution, as poly- ‘ 
andry in other exceptional circumstances, and 
second and third marriages by widows and widow¬ 
ers, were suffered and allowed, hut always with 
reluctance and deprecation. The ideal is mono¬ 
gamy and constancy till one’s own death. 

A.ud since the superphysical possibilities of the 
woman-form are the higher because of the in¬ 
tenser love-nature and one-pointeduess, therefore 
Mann places before the woman, who has lost her 
spouse, the ideal of remaining faithful to his 

memory till her own body falls away, even more 
stressfnlly than he puts it before the man-: 

.Let her follow the ways and the rules of 
the Bralunacharls, improving her soul and 

her knowledge by the way of study and 

service of the elders, in place of the lost way 
of service of her husband and children. 

I jet her triumph over her body and wa lk on 
the path of purity, following the d li a r m a of 
the wife and husband that have not thought 
of other than each other. Thousands of virgin 
men have gone to highest heaven without 
having passed through the household. Un¬ 
to such heaven shall she go to join her 
partner-soul, even though they have no child 
to help them pay the debts, if she should 
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3 be tlms faithful to bis memoiw and do deeds 
of good during- the rest of her physical life. 1 
0 Only for tlfe women, as also the men, in whom 
the physical nature was over-strong, the craving- 
of the flesh uncontrollable—for the younger selves 
who were of the Sbuclra-type, and were willing 
to be recognised as such publicly, gaining the 
■easy fleshly pleasures but losing the ascetic mental 
honors—was a second marriage allowed, as poly¬ 
gamy or even polyandry was allowed. 

So, on the other hand, for the women whose 
temperament induced them to remain single and 
unmarried, the life of the celibate (naishthika, 
brahmacharT) was open, in the same way as for 
the men, with all its cjharma and duties— duties, 
because, in .Mann’s scheme, there are mostly duties 
only and no rights, either for man or for woman. 
His .Society is based on Dharma.—Duty—not on 
contract: to Him, the failure of one does not absolve 
another as it does to the modern men and women 
of 'rights’. In Samskrt, 'right’ is rta, but it 
means only what ‘ right ’ meant originally, c.iz., 

1 truth ’. . 
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For the others, for whom marriage was a 
superphysical and spiritual sacrament, a dutiful 
and holy means of arousing the higher emotions 
of reverence and love and compassion and self- 
sacrifice—for them, for men as well as women, 
as in the classic ideals of Kama and Slfa—the 
ideal was faithfulness unto one’s own death and 
beyond. The fire of the higher emotions having- 
been once lit by the sacrament, such constancy 
was finer and more nourishing food for it than 
repeated marriages could ever be at their very 
best. To such faithful and liigh-souled ones, the 
retirement from family life (v a n a p r a s t h a 
a shram a) came earlier than to others; and they 
could the sooner become the elders of the com¬ 
munity, the brothers and sisters of charity and 
mercy and all-helpfulness. 

In life, wife and husband ever uplift one- 
another, if either one be noble of soul: . 

As the quality of the husband is such becometh 
the quality of the faithful wife, even as the 
quality of the waters of the river becometli as the 
quality of the waters of the ocean into which she 
' mergeth. Lou -born Akshnmala. wedded to Vn- 
sislitha, became one of the foremost of the Rsbis 
that wear the woman-form. So Sharahgl wed¬ 
ded. to Mnndapahi. 

So too, if the wife be of noble soul and the 
husband sinful, and she determines to follow him 
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, in death unwidowed, then, even ns the strong 
snake-lmnter grasps the serpent and drag's it out 
0 to light from the deepest crevice, even so shall 
her giant love and sacrifice grip the husband’s 
soul, and drag it from its depths of sin and 
’ darkness unto the realms of light above. 1 
This is, literally true. The subtler body of tbe 
spouse, possessed with the divine madness of Love 
to such extent that it flings away the grosser 
body, in order to defeat and triumph over Death’s 
efforts to separate it from its beloved, literally 
establishes bonds in superphvsical matter with 
the subtler bod)' of the other spouse, grips it 
with superpliysical hands, and lifts it to the 
higher worlds. Itself cannot be dragged down to 
the grosser and painful regions of preta-loka, 
however burdened with sin the soul of the other 
may be, because that extreme self-sacrifice and 
selflessness, which works only in the highest and 
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most refined kinds of matter, has potency enough 
to resist immersion in the denser matter for it¬ 
self, as also for all that it 'clings to in order to ' 
save. And its fire of devotion sooner or later 
•sets alight a corresponding quality in the other, 
which then, of its own inspiration,, burns away 
its grosser matter and sinful addictions. The 
principle of all vicarious atonement is this: The 
higher soul can save the lower, not the lower the 
higher. Therefore it is given to the woman to 
save her fallen husband by such extreme sacrifice, 
even more than it is given to the man to save 
his wife. The man can help mostly with know¬ 
ledge only; but the woman helps with love; and 
if comparison must be made, then surely love shall 
rank higher than knowledge. 

They say that Maim honors not the woman. 
Yet no enlightened modern statesman or sovereign 
has embodied in the law of any modern State 
•what Mann’s Law contains : 

The acharya oxcecdcth ten 11 padhyavas in 
the claim to honor ; the father eyecedeth a hun¬ 
dred acharya,s; but the mother e.vceedeth a 
thousand fathers in the right to reverence, and 
in the function of educator.! 

The Samskrt word g a n r a v a m means, primar¬ 
ily,- ‘the quality of the guru, the teacher’ and, 

1 ^mr^rartn'hT mr i 
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secondarily, the ‘ weight,’ the importance, the honor 
attaching to that quality. A modern Jesuit is 
reported to have said: “Give me a child for the 
first seven years of life; and then you can try to 
do anything you please with him afterwards.” He 
knew that the impress on soul-character of those \ 
first seve’n years could never he effaced afterwards. 
Hence Manu says that the mother exceedetli a million 
teachers in the quality of educator. If the Initiator 
is more honored than the physical mother or father, 
it is because he is verily both father and mother 
of the disciple’s higher bodies: 

He who envelopeth the ears of the pupil 
with the Truth of Brahman, he who 
giveth him new birth into a, higher body, 
with the sacred rites of the Vedas, and 
the help of the Gayatri, lie is verily both the 
father and the mother of the disciple, and he 
is more, for the body lie bestoweth is not perish¬ 
able like the body of flesh, but is midecaying 

Tims does the ancient culture honor the woman. 
But it- honors the mother-worn an, not the militant 
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The <ioi>d women should he ever honored and <-• 
worshipped like the Gods themselves. By the 
favor and the soul-power of the true women 
are the three worlds upheld. 1 

Verily, the father, the mother, and the children 
too, are not separate, lint parts of the .same ovgnn- 

The Man is not the man alone ; he is the man. 
the woman and the progeny. The Sages have 
declared that the husband is the same as the 
wife. - 

Ill the Brahma-Fiironn. the Mat*yrt~Purdna, and 
others where the various varslias, or races and sub¬ 
races, are described, it is said of the earlier ones 
that pairs used to issue at the same time from 
‘‘egg-like fruit- ’ and live together for thousands of 
years and disappear simultaneously also. In those 
days, the verse of Mann had therefore a literal 
value, as regards the double-sexed or only slight¬ 
ly differentiated beings. And the echo of' that 
distant fact in the more psychic human souls of 
to-day is the belief about ‘twin-flames/ etc. But 
that belief represents only a partial truth. The 
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whole truth is that all flames or souls, and not 
ouly pairs of souls are one; also that Spirit and 
Matter, Purusli a and Prakrti are inseparable. 
The partial truth is that any two souls may and do 
have special affinity for special lengths of time, and 
serve as Purusha and Prakrti to one another. 

Hence is the marriage-sacrament sacred. In its 
perfection it is the means of bringing together- 
two incomplete halves and making of them a com¬ 
plete unity, sou] and mind and body. It is the- 
means of fullest realisation and perpetuation of the 
work of the Self, in the present bodies of the- 
married pair and the futnre' bodies of the race.. 
It is the means of providing pure bodies to new 
streams of embodied selves to enable them to do¬ 
th e round of the world-wheel safely. For only 
the offspring of pure and holy marriages, of loves 
consecrated by high ideals and religious aspir¬ 
ations, are pure and happy—while the progeny 
of evil emotions, lust and adultery and sensuous¬ 
ness, must perforce be evil also. 

Many forms of marriage 1 are mentioned. But 
only four are holy and recommended, according to 


tin- other forms, which indeed amount 
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free animal loves, vvitli their inseparable fears 
and shames and lusts and deceits and coarse¬ 
ness. 

But despite the warnings of the Law-givers, 
the Spirit in its downward rush along the Path 
of Pursuit, developing egoism and sex-difference 
side by side as interdependent, inevitably falls 
into sin and confusion and adulteration of castes 
and stages of life (v a r n a-s a h k a r a and a .« h- 
r a m a-s a n k a r a). These become ever worse, 
till the consequences in misery shall, by reaction, 
rectify and remove the causes in sin; and the 
race, rising- again, along the Path of Renuncia¬ 
tion, shall feel anew that there is happiness 
in virtue and self-restraint and not in vice and 
license and self-abandonment. Then shall human 
beings realise that man and woman are verily 
soul and body, inseparable ever. Then shall 
they realise, in the words of the Vishnu Pit.rtinn 1 
and the Vishyu Bhagavafa- that: 

He is Visln.n. she is SlirL Slie is lan¬ 
guage. he is thought. She is prudence, he 
.is law. He is reason, she is sense. She is 
duty, he is right. He is author, she is 

work. He is patience, she is peace. He is will, 

and she is wish. He is pity, she is gift. 

He is chant and she is note. She is fuel, 

he is tire. She is glory, lie is sun. She is 













wards and forwards, evolving- and involving, 
expanding- and contracting), and never resting- 
in tlie centre, but always moving- between the 
two extremes, the pairs of opposites (making- 
all the richness of the world and -world-experi¬ 
ences). While the other, /.<?., Punish'd-, is con¬ 
scious^ attributeless and changeless, seed- 
natured’ also, but not subject to the transforma¬ 
tion of evolution and involution, ever fixed at the 
centre and impartial between the two extremes 
( holding- together both and making- the balance 
and tbe justice which sustains the World).- 


’The Punish a is (sperm), hut never unfolds 

and. infolds; the Prakrti as ^i"sr (germ) does; like 
central sou and moving- planets. 
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The yecert discovery—yet under examination—of the 
different magnetic properties of the different sexes, 
as shown by what has been called the sexophone, 
is very interesting to compare with this gneieut: view. 
The sexophone is described as a very simple instru- • 
men! —a mere thin wire of steel with a small lump 
of sieel attached at one end. Held over the head of 
a male of the human or animal kingdom, the weight 
moves round and round in a circle. Over a. female, 
of either kingdom, it vibrates /e-and-fm in a straight 
line. The law is reported to have hern veriiicd in 
1 bo wise of eggs; also of females carrying young, where 

lime, the sex of the mother. 
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Aiul elsewhere the Maim states the paradox 
pi all life, and its only possible solution, with 
regret and yet with hope and joy also : 

It is not good that the soul should be 
enslaved by desire. And yet nowhere is to 
be found desirelessness. The learning of the 
Vedas* grows out of desire, and so too all 
the ways of action laid down therein. Desire 
is the root of all resolve to act in any way. 

And sacrificial rites arise out of resolves. 

And from resolves arise vows and penances, 
duties and self-denials. Nowhere is any move¬ 
ment to be seen without the impulse of 
desire. Whatever and wherever a man does, 
that is the moving of desire. But if the man 
will make this world a means, and dwell 
amidst his desires righteously, in the order 
of the law, then shall he enjoy all just en¬ 
joyments here and also go to the world of 
thc> immortals hereafter. 1 

Often is the injunction repeated to restrain desire 
(kania) by Duty (d harm a). But this constant 
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depreciation of sense-enjoyments and warning against 
them are intended, not to abolish but to regu? 
late; not to make life interestless, but to prolong 
it, to prevent the waste, in a few wild bouts of 
revelry, of the vitality which ought to suffice for 
a long life-term of happiness. 

That the eldest son is declared the child of 
Duty (dh arm a), and the others the children of 
desire (kfuna), is indicative of ilanu's intention 
that population should not multiply beyond the 
capacity of the land to feed and clothe comfort¬ 
ably, and that celibacy (brahma-charya) with its 
manifold benefits should be observed in later life 
as well as early. 1 

Due proportion between the total number of 
mouths to be fed and bodies to be clothed, on the 
■one hand, and the quality and quantity of the 
land from which the food and the clothing are to 
be derived, directly or indirectly, on the other; and, 
further, between the number engaged in productive 
labor, on the one hand, and that engaged other¬ 
wise, on the other—this seems to be the only- 
basis of all sound economics. Throw these out 
of proportion and endless artificial difficulties will 
arise, to give opportunities for the exercise of 
their sharp wits to the statesmen and economists 
who take pride iu calling themselves practical. 

i See also footnote in The Secret Doctrine , ii. p. 411, 
(Old Edition). 
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And they will provide an equally endless series 
»jf solutions, one or more for each difficulty, sis 
it arises. But each solution will give rise to ten 
new difficulties, and then there will be ten more 
solutions, and so on in a geometrical progression, 
till some.day, the process ends in disaster. The 
way of truth is one, the ways of error, infinite. 
For every deviation from the one straight 
road is a new way, and it is an error. There 
will never be a radical solution of economical diffi¬ 
culties in the present '"’ays, but only a great dis¬ 
play of cleverness. The only real solution is the 
unpractical, visionary, religious one—for so it will 
appear to the person who prefers to temporise 
and deal with the surface of things. This is the 
solution that Manu indicates when he declares 
that only the eldest son is the child of d harm a, 
and that all the others are tlie children of tim ;i 
and mere sense-craving. 

Even with such teaching and preaching in 
India, the just proportions of Mann could not 
always be maintained, though perhaps they were 
maintained for longer periods than elsewhere. 
But as often as they were disturbed, so often 
the only possible consequence followed, invariably. 
If the numerical proportion of the ea.sj.es 
was disturbed, so that the earth groaned under 
the burden of over-grown and non-productive 
officialism and militarism and their attendant evil. 
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passions, then, at her complaint, as the Puranas 
put it, the Creator sent wars like that of tire 
Mahabliarata, whereby the militarist population 
was directly cut off, and remedied itself, by the 
unfailing' laws of karma.. Or if the general popu¬ 
lation grew excessive, then out of the sin of over- 
indulgence of self which led to such excess and 
unavoidable over-crowding and dirt, 1 the Creator 
shaped the demons of plague and famine, which 
swallowed up the excess and restored the just 
proportions. 

And the Rslris changed the laws of inheritance 
also, so that primogeniture was abolished. It 
reigned in those days when the management of 
wealth was altruistic, in the interests of the public 
generally rather than of one person; and when the 
eldest, as head of a large joint-family ivas an 
honored office-bearer and trustee for the whole, 
as a King of his people, rather than a" private 
proprietor. And in those earlier days, generally, 
a really higher and more advanced grade of 
embodied self was born as the eldest to take care of 
the younger ones and lead them on, even as on a. 
larger scale the Divine Kings came to guide the 
nations in that day—for the physical and the 
.superphysical worlds are always adjusting them¬ 
selves to each other. And thus the eldest was 

' See the story of Karkati in the Yoga-Vasishthn, III. 
and of Dnssalia-yakshnia in the Marhandeya-Pnruim. 
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The control of population is immediately con¬ 
nected with sanitation, as with economics. The 
purposes of sanitation are mainly defeated by 
over-crowding. If that can be avoided all else is 
regulated easily. Manu deals with all the essential 
points. 

Avoidance of unhealthy foods and drinks and 
that, personal cleanliness which is next to godliness 
have been made a habit by the education in the 
principles of hygiene and the daily training of the 
student (brahmachiri) stage. Indeed; notions 
about these make up half the Hindu religion of to-day. 
Only, with the general degeneration of character and 
intelligence, the underlying reason of customs has 
been lost, the notions have become distorted and 
exaggerated, dead formalities are clung to, and 
mail}' of the practices current as to ‘ touching and 
not touching ’ are mere caricatures, and in many 
cases worse to follow than to give up entirely. 

Thus, e. g., there is much difficulty made, now-a- 
days, in India, over the question of interdining be¬ 
tween the different castes. But in Manu the quest¬ 
ion is not even raised, so far as the three twice- 
born castes are concerned. Under his scheme, the 
students of all three castes live together and study 
together and tend the culinary fires and take their 
meals together, in the house of the same Teacher. 
They go a-begging, also, together and mostly to 
Yaishya homes. For it is, the. duty of the Yaishya, 
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mainly, to feed guests and supply food. The 
Brfihmana is exempted from the duty of guest-rite 
by his vow of poverty; but, on special occasions 
mentioned, he also is equally bound to feed all, of 
afty caste, who may come to his house in distress. 
And these students of all the twice-born castes 
oSer equally to the Teacher the food received by 
them from begging. And so on. Throughout the 
Puranas the stories show that if the persons lived 
the proper life, their families interdined. For the 
only case in which Mann felt there might possibly 
be a doubt, viz., the twice-born taking food 
from those not twice-born, he lays down the 
needed rule. The .possibility of the doubt consists 
in this, that, as a caste, generally, Maim exempts 
the Shudras from much of the strict discipline 
enforced upon the others. As regards such, Mann 


One’s own ploughman, an old friend of 
the family, one's own cow-herd, one’s own 
servant, one's own barbel', and whosoever 
else may come for refuge and offer service 
—from the hands of all such Shudras may- 
food be taken.' 

One’s own servant—this is the keynote. In his 
case, the necessary conditions can be made sure 


-'TiT'O-n : vr u|U|e,| -pvHIITfiT I 
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of, the conditions of physical cleanliness, and of 
the mental good-will which is even move import- 1 
a.nt than physical cleanliness in a community to 
which, the superphysical is ever near. 

After doubt and debate, the Gods decided 
that the food-gift of the money-lending Shudra 
who was generous of heart was equal in 
quality to the food-gift of the Shrotriya 
Brahmana, who knew all tlic Vedas hut was 
small of heart. But the Lord of all crea¬ 
tures came to them and said: Make ye not 
that equal which is unequal. The food-gift 
of that Shudra is purified by the generous 
heart, while that of the Shrotriya Brahmana 
is befouled wholly by the lack of good¬ 

will.' 

Such is the general principle. Of course, for 
those undergoing special yoga-training, tlie con¬ 
ditions of purity and of the avoidance, of all 

but the magnetically most healthful contacts are 
much more strict. The exaggerated imitation of 
these by persons leading lives in and of the 
world becomes caricature, or even worse. 

Side by side with personal cleanliness, the 

daily disinfection and purification of the whole 

Mann, iv. 224, 225. 
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house was secured on the physical plane—apart 
from whatever superpliysical value the processes 
might have—by the maintenance of the sacrificial 
fire, the performance of the daily lioma with 
•various odorous and medicinal substances, and the 
daily a a n d h y a and worship in the family 
temple-room with flowers and incense, in every 
household. 

With regard to some kinds of houses, it is 
stated in other works that after sixty years ’ 
occupation they should be dismantled, and new 
ones built instead. 1 

To secure free circulation of light and air, to 
subserve the purposes of a natural system of 
conservancy, also to provide tooth-brushes and fuel 
for the people and pasturage for the indispensable 
domestic cattle, Manu ordains that certain areas 
of grass-lands and brush-wood and small jungle 
shall be left open around habitations, the 
areas to be fixed by proportion to the popula¬ 
tion. 2 The necessity of not allowing any re¬ 
fuse-matter in the vicinity of dwelling-houses is 
especially insisted on, and the observance of the 
rule is made possible by the provision of these 
large open areas, on which the forces of the great 
natural purifiers, sun and a.ir, and also certain 
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appropriate species of the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, nature’s scavengers, can act unhindered. 1 

The growth of huge cities, immensely over-crowd¬ 
ed with men and machinery, and of complex and 
artificial ways of living, makes these simple rules 1 
inapplicable to the present. Elaborate systems of 
drains for removing sewage-matter to a distance 
are resorted to, and many devices invented from 
time to time for artificial lighting and airing and 
getting rid of the smoke and the soot and the 
general dirt. But they are seldom really satis¬ 
factory. And it is coming to be recognised more 
and more generally even in the West that the only 
solntion is a dispersal of this crowding and a 
change in the ways of living. 

The spread of infectious and contagious diseases 
is guarded against, in the old scheme, by an 
automatic system of segregation, by the ‘'uncleanness r 
(a-s hau c li a) of the immediate relatives and of those 
who come in contact with them, of any one who 
dies during the household life. Every such death, in 
a society 1 in which the rules ns to the stages of life 
were working properly, would presumably he from 
disease and out of due time, and so entail more or 
less unhealthy physical and snperpliysical consequen¬ 
ces on the kinsfolk. As to why deaths from all 
diseases—with a very few exceptions—were treated 


*iv. 151. 
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alike for tlie purposes of segregation, we have to 
»hear in mind that infeetiousness is only a question 
of degree and not of kind. In reality, all diseases 
are infectious, as is health also, as are passions,, 
enthusiasms, panics, melancholies, high spirits.. 
Only some are very much so, and some very little.. 
Where an untimely death has been caused by dis¬ 
ease, the presumption would be that it was more 
and not less infectious and dangerous. Deaths in 
battle appear to have been governed by different 
rules. Also, the deaths of those retired from the 
household life and of ascetics (v an a p rast h a s 
and sannyasis) did not affect the kinsfolk in 
the same fashion. The post mortem disposal was 
different, and segregation, in the same way as for 
householders, unnecessary. For they have given 
up their bodies of their own will, when their 
vital forces and their uses have become naturally 
and healthily exhausted by efflux of time and even 
their cast-off garments of flesh and subtler vehicles, 
permeated through and through with the spirit of 
renunciation, are a blessing and a help to the people 
and not- a danger. In interpreting all such rules, 
indeed rhe whole of the old scheme, it is absolutely 
necessary to bear in mind that superpbysical 
considerations are even more important therein 
than physical ones. He who forgets this fact 
will never be able to really understand .Maim. 

It is worth noting that in the ages when caste- 
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differentiation was highest, the periods of impurity 
and segregation for the different castes were dif* < 
ferent. Ten days was fixed for the Brahmana; 
twelve days for the Kshattriya; fifteen for the 
Vaishya ; thirty for the Shudra. The reason 
seems to have been that fear is a. predisposing 
cause of disease, being itself, in turn, the effect 
of a debilitated nervous system and unhealthy con¬ 
dition of body such as is favorable for the develop¬ 
ment of the disease-microbes. A family possessed 
of knowledge and of corresponding practice, 
in the highest degree, would allow itself least to 
fall into such a condition, and so be able to throw 
off the impurity most easily. But, at this day, 
in many parts of the country, the period of segre¬ 
gation observed by all castes is the same, namely, 
ten days. This may be regarded as one of the 
many indications that the characteristic differences 
between them are losing their sharpness of “defini¬ 
tion, though in some other respects they have be¬ 
come superficially accentuated. 

So far, we have dealt with duties which may 
be regarded as more or less common to all persons 
and covered by what are known as the Ten Com¬ 
mandments of Manu : 

Contentment, forgiveness, control of mind, 
avoidance of misappropriation, purity, control of 
sense, insight into truth, learning, truthfulness, 
absence of anger—these ten are- the marks of 







physical senses richer with the wealth of even 
superphysical forces. If: seeks ever to bring down 
the powers and possibilities of subtler planes to 
serve the daily uses ot this physical life. And it 
strives to harness them m the service of that 
same competitive, combative, self-seeking existence 
—making the straggle so much the keener, the 
•consequent miseries of the man)', as compared 
with the successes of the few, so much the more 
intense. The ancient type of civilisation, on the 
•contrary, sought and seeks and shall always seek 
to make the superphysical life richer with the 
■experience of the physical. To it this physical 
world is the world of action (kanna-bhurai), a, 
mere means to the superphysical world, the heaven- 
world of fruit (p h a 1 a-b h u m i), in mental enjoyment. 
The selves come to this only to go back the 
richer to their more natural habitat. Therefore that 
•civilisation strives to make the powers and possi¬ 
bilities of the physical world subserve, not indi¬ 
vidualism and private property, but the ends of co^ 
•operation, which works and flourishes more easily 
in the subtler forms of matter than in the grosser. 
The breezes of heaven, the sunshine, the waters of 
rivers are easier to share than the earth’s surface 
.and its. solid products. Much more easy to share 
are joyous emotions and knowledge, and the 
memories of the racial experiences as stored in the 
great epics. The MahabharcUa tells of how the 







of it are also infinite in number. And con- 
petition and greed, if given I'ree play, will exhaust 
even the exhaustless. The same Yayati said : 

Not by feeding with fuel of sense-enjoy¬ 
ments may the fire of desire be allayed. It 
ever increaseth the more, being thus fed. 

All the riches, all the means of sense-enjoy¬ 
ments that the whole earth holds, are not 
enough for one. Thus let the self realise and 
thus attain to rest.i 

But when men cease to strive for exclusive 
possession, then the joint wealth of the nation 
would increase by leaps and bounds; for the 
energy wasted in mutual combat would become 
all utilisable for production. And, as the just 
reward for virtue and unselfishness, it becomes 
possible them for each individual to pass through 
the same experiences of worldly riches, turn by 
turn. And he does so more fully and indeed 
more often, whom the palaces aiid parks and galleries 
are public property, and free from personal anxieties, 
cares and worries, than the individual and ex¬ 
clusive owner ever could. 

This ideal, of subordinating the physical to the 
superphysical, has of course become exaggerated 
1 «T affij 3JR: sTF-bR I 
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In those times and places in which the various 
parts of the human organism are very strongly 
and sharply differentiated from each other in the 
individual-—as they would be in the stages of 
highest development of egoism, sex-difference, 
and the separative intelligence—in those rimes 
and places, specialisation and demarcation of 
castes, classes or vocations would also naturally 
tend to be most complete. And the passing of 
individuals, then, from one to the other, would 
be difficult, as of cells and tissues from one 
organ to, another. But in the ages when the 

constituent parts of the individual organism were, 
and will again, be more homogeneous, the distinction 
between the individuals who make up the racial 
organism will also be less emphatic. Then, ex¬ 

change of functions and vocations was, and will 
be, easier. 

As by gradual selective cultivation from the 
.same original seed containing various possibilities, 
two or more very dissimilar kinds of plants may 
be gradually raised, and then by neglect, the 

progeny of both may revert, in the course of 
generations, back to the original type—so it must 
be with the human race. The verse of Maim 

shows that all the castes come from the same 
source, ni-., the body of the Creator. The Markcmdeya 
Purdiia, we have seen, mentions expressly the 
gradual differentiation of the different castes out of 
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of the twice-born lie belongs). Character :uifJ 
conduct only can decide.' 

And Maim also says : 

By the power of t a p a s-force acting selectively 
on the potencies of the primal seed in all. 
persons born into one caste may change into a 
higher, or by the opposite of self-denial, by 
self-indulgence and selfishness, may descend into 

a lower.The pure, the upward-aspiring. 

the gentle-speaking-, the free from pride, 
who live with and like the Brahmaiias and 
the other twice-born castes continually—even 
such Sliudras shall attain those higher castes. 2 

In tlie earlier races, this held true in the 
same life. In later days, it has become a 
matter of generations and of new births. ' Buies 
for change of caste by gradual purification are 
given in Mann, x. 57-65. 

It is noteworthy that, even at the present day, 
amongst Hindus, a person boru into one caste 
physically, belongs, frequently, by the calculations 

1 d ■MIMUliu fhetiKl d ’gff d 'd ddld : I 

drrtdrrd fibres f g diRdd. n 

Mahubhamta, Yavaparra, cccxiii. 108. 
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also to control and bring- about the birth of childfen 
of special types and qualifications. This science will 
also be probably- revived on a higher level in the 
future, and changes of class and caste will become 
easy then, again, in a natural and successful way- 
The Brahman a as Pried, Scientist and Educationist 
During the stage of caste and class differ¬ 
entiation, the Brahma-pa is entrusted with the duty 
of maintaining and enhancing the national stores 
of knowledge and of super-physical powers, and 
of meeting all the educational needs of the 
community. Others are freed from the strain »of 
that incessant and one-pointed study and yoga 
and tap as which use up the vital powers of the 
physical body so largely, hut which is unavoid¬ 
able for one who has to become the unfailing- 
teacher and the spiritual guardian of the com¬ 
munity. And the Brahmann is freed jn turn 
from that labor, no less taxing to the vital 
powers, which must be undergone by tire persons 
who have to become -the martial protectors, or 
the bread-winners, or the domestic servants, of 
the nation. 

For the Brahmana self-denial and know¬ 
ledge (tap as and v idy a) are the only means 
to the final goal. By self-denial he slays the 
impurities of mind and body which stand 
in the way of the higher vision. By wisdom 
and knowledge he , attains the ' Immortal 
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B r n )i in a n. A.11 joy, all happiness, human and 
divine, is rooted and begins in self-denial, 
is maintained at the middle by self-denial, 
and has its ending in self-denial also. 
This has been ascertained and proclaimed 
repeatedly by the vise who know all know¬ 
ledge. The tapas of the Brail maim is one- 
pointed study. The tapas of the Kshattriya 
is the protection of the weaker. The tapas 
or tin; Vaishya is pursuit- of trade and 
agriculture. The tapas of the Sliiulra is 
service of the others. The Rshis. maintain¬ 
ing their physical bodies with roots and 
Fruits and air (as mere instruments of 
touch with human beings, for their helping), 
behold at will, by the power of this same 
self-denial, the three worlds and all their 
creatures, moving and unmoving. Whatever 
is hard to cross, hard to attain, hard to 
approach, hard to do—all that can he 
achieved by t a p a s. Ta pa s is verily resistless. 

. The Brahmana should study 

diligently, day after day, the sciences tlial 
expand the higher mind (buddhi), and 
that promote the national wealth and wel¬ 
fare, and also the conclusions of the scrip¬ 
tures. Truly arc ail sacrifices performed al- 

the work of sfnring knowledge—-for all the 
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action of all the other sacrifices lias, its roof < 
in knowledge.’ 

The Brilhnnuia is not to earn his livelihood 
by the ordinary pursuits of the others, and must 
not make his knowledge and his wisdom subserve 
that purpose : 

He is to lead the life of straight simplicity, 
and shun all riches and all crooked ways 
of worldly-minded men. 2 

So only can the Divine Knowledge be kept 
pure and free of all temptation and taint of 
subservience to selfish ends. But it was a prime 

1 trrr rear ^ r: tr; i 
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Mann, xii. 104; xi. 234, 235, 238, 236 ; iv. 19, 24. 
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charge mi the resource* of the State that the 
, pries), 111e teacher, the scientist, the counsellor 
of the people, God’s blessing incarnate amongst 
men, should not suffer lack of the nourishment 
needed by his body. 

lb' is to obtain the food wherewith to 
quell his hunger from (lie King; or from his 
|m]iils. who are to boo- for him as well as 
for themselves : or he may take it from the 
families for whom lie performs sacrifices 

These are the sacrifices at which, in the olden days, 
when they were performed by duly qualified 
officiants, and the required purity of emotion 
and corresponding subtler matter were available, 
the Devas assumed visible shape, and took their 
share m the ceremonies, before the eves of all, 
and there was open communion between them 
and the sons of Maiiu, as mentioned in the 
£h(lff(i v<u/-G/ta : 

Do ye give nourishment and means of 
manifestation to the Devas (with your pure 
emotions) that they in turn may give you 
richer life ("and love). Thus helping each other, 
ye shall both attain the highest. 2 

1 &prr i 
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Such separation of the pursuit of knowledge 
from the pursuit of wealth is not only advantage¬ 
ous but indispensable, for the health of the individual 
as well as the social organism. So long as the stage 
of differentiation lasts, the same organ cannot healthi¬ 
ly exercise two functions in equal degree. The 
whole-hearted pursuit of knowledge is not possible 
side by side with the successful pursuit of 
wealth; not even with the winning of a liveli¬ 
hood, if it should involve cares and worries. Nor 
is it conqiatible with luxurious living, even when 
the means therefor are available, as millions 
of dyspeptic brain-workers know to their cost, 
learning the lesson too late. All the vital forces 
(p r 5na s) of a. man barely suffice, as sacri¬ 
ficial offering, to satisfy the fire of physical and 
superphysical knowledge (the jnSnag ni, the 
d a r s h an a g n i), if it is to be kept alight on the 
altar of tlie nervous system; and if some are 
thrown into other fires of sense-delights (kfima-g- 
ui and k o s h t h a g n i) then the altar itself is 
/ consumed. Asceticism is the indispensable condi¬ 
tion of a fine and sound instrument of knowledge ; 
• an asceticism carefully calculated to preserve 
■ perfect health, not an exaggeration or caricature. 

They who torment their bodies, in ways 
not permitted by the sciences, impelled by 
vanity and hypocrisy and the force of pass¬ 
ions not conquered but, only hidden—they but 
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» foolishly attenuate ami deprive of due nou¬ 
rishment the myriad beings. the hosts of minute 
lives, the living- elements that- make up the 
human hotly, and through it gain their 
evolution. And they also starve the Higher 
Self seated in their bodies as in all beings.' 

Moreover, the voluntary poverty of the learned,, 
while they were regarded as the highest class 
in the social system, served as a perpetual 
object-lesson for rich and poor alike. It prevented 
the rich from losing their souls in a mad scramble 

for wealth. It guarded the poor from the bitter¬ 

ness, hatred and envy which are * such sad 
features in modern civilisation. The recompense 
for learning is not money, but honor. Cash is 

recompense for cash or physical labor; worldly 
power for effective protection in the possession- 
and enjoyment of the things of the world; honor 
is the homage paid to loving wisdom. And it is 
the "iily recompense possible. Can the child, 
though it grow to be a conqueror of continents, 
pav iiff the father a,ml the mother with bags 
of coin or landed estates 1 He who, by very 

birth-right, is the lord of all creation, he is to- 
live In- the voluntary offerings of others, or by 
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gleanings from the fields, and may not gather 
up for the morrow—lest the younger souls, the ( 
child-souls, suffer the pains of jealousy and 
distrust, for he is “the friend of all creatures ”. 1 

The very birth of each Brahmana is a new 
incarnating of Duty. He is born for the 
sake of Pharma alone, not wealth and pleasure 
'. (Artha and Kama). He alone is able to up¬ 
hold the'vast work of Brahman. By birth 
i Maim, iv. 4-12. The superphysical application of the 
principle may be noted. Theosophists will be aware 
of the statement made, with reference to the display 
of occult phenomena, that there is a law by which 
every such display on the side of the White Lodge 
is followed 1 by an attempt at a similar display of 
force on the side of the Workers of Darkness. In 
terms of physics, this is the law of action and 
reaction. In terms of psychology, it is the law of the 
correspondence of emotions. See Chapter ix. of The 
Science of the Emotions. A show of superiority 
and power, sometimes even with sufficient and just 
cause, and much more so without, stimulates attempts 
at similar show on the part of others. Demonstra¬ 
tions of force, intended to overawe into ' peace,, 

often only irritate into war. If the powers and 
authorities . conferred by law on a public servant 
are exercised by him for vain show or for serving 
some' self-interest, even the general public, and much 
more his personal enemies and the criminals, feel 
lack of restraint and inclination to break bounds. If 
-".the magistrate is severe to himself, the inner soul 
of the criminal bows to him in indefeasible respect. 
The dire self-repression of the White Lodge gives to,, 
it the right, the power, on all planes, to hold back 
the powers of darkness, the evil passions, the brood 
of selfishness, and the individual souls incarnating 
in them, from overwhelming the world. “ As the elder be¬ 
have so does the younger,” by force of example. 
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is the Brahmana born the best and highest. 
He is the lord of all creatures—for their 
helping- and for the guarding- of the seed of 
Dh arm a. Because he is the eldest-born of 
the four brothers, because he is born from 
the head of the Creator, because he main¬ 
tains undiminished the store of Brahman, 
therefore is the Brahmana the lord of all 
creation bv right and by duty. All things 
belong to him. He eatetli bis own and 
none else s: he wea-retli his own; he g-iveth 
to others Ins own. If others eat and wear 
and possess, it is only because he permitteth 
them, of Ins eompassionateness. Yet his best 
way of life is to live by the gleanings of 
cobs and grain, fallen m the fields after the 
harvesting ; and to ever engage himself in 
the rites ot sacrifice to the sacred fires for 
the superphvsicnl well-being of the world. 
Never inav he follow the ways of the world 
for the sake of livelihood, hut ever should he 
follow the uncrooked and the nncruel, the pure 
and the artless, wavs of living. Contentment in 
respect of worldly things is the Bvahmana’s 
way to the filial goal; the opposite will only 
bring linn misery. Never may lie hanker 

the enough by wavs opposed to D barm a, even 

tile riches and possessions 11 1 at hamper study, 
iitmlv and teaching-—t lie Brahmana lias done 
all his dni \ when be lias done those. Bet 




assiduously. The body of the Brahmunu wus 
not given to him to .squander avii.y and 
make unclean In the pursuit of petty sensu- 
ousness; it was given to him that he consume 
it. with the fire of Upas, securing' by that, 
chemistry the good of others here, and bliss 
immortal for himself hereafter. 1 

' gf%paa?a araaal i 

a ft aaragarar asgara araa n 
arm'ar jii^urt rs gra^aRra araa i 
f 8 ^: saggrai aaawa aaa ti 
5Tf»ii*Tf^^ri2l(K!5TT?' sauaila aHargi 
%&§arca wa aaar araa: w 11 
gf *a argmsa? ar^^sgararagg i 
arsnaarfgjiagf aa % argmrsgrg u 
™ arg^’nt gg; r w r wa a i 
sTigg^arg aigi^ita gsra rRai gan ii 
awa Rmi >t4 Ratara|raTOa°r: i 
tzv- qrafaaRftap %aar iaaw*r ii 
a faarjrf aafa ffg?gf: aiagg t 
BTra^iRgsf usri arsm^tfaaiTg. u 
aara wreara gutrar aaar aag i 
waga i? gai ^taga Raaa= n 
glaraf^gaa a Raisa ajagr i 
a R^HRRaa aixarafa gawp h 
gargaRg^awRarggs (wag: i 
aar aaRgraafa ar srca fiatiaar n 
tRsaRfg aaa a aaaaa arraa 1 i 
gfawaR %aaf aaar afaaarag n 
aT5ra?a g afrsa gyaaara a«aa i 
aw airaaiaa aaaaaTgaira ’a n 

iht.ov. i. <18, 09, 93, 100, 101: iv. 10, 11. V>, 1.5. Hi, 17. 
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'It is not difficult to pay honor unto such a 
, Bralimana! Yet more. While it is the duty of 
all others to render honor to him—otherwise 
their souls shall coarsen and contract with the in¬ 
gratitude of debts unpaid—he himself is to avoid 
that honor, so far as may be without stunting 
the soul-growth of the others. 

Let, the Bralnnaua sin-ink from honor as 
from venom itself, and let him ever long for 
slight and insult, as he would for nectar. 
Happy sleeps the man that has been -slighted, 
liappy he roams about in the world ; but the 
slighter perisheth. 1 

Yet more. Not- merely to repay past debt of 
gratitude, but to make further future flow of 
knowledge from custodian and trustee to the 
beneficiaries possible and easy, is it necessary to 
render honor to him. Honor is veritably the food 
of the mental body, of men and Gods alike. 
.And, in the well-constituted and wisely governed 
mind, honor received becomes transformed into 
the compassion which overflows and is given as 
help and counsel and instruction. 2 If the child 
1 aTg^dff fdc-Piiiiii'-i fTfflSb 1 

*j«sr i 

Mn.un. ii. 162, 160. 
-t'ompaiv llm ordinances of Minin as to the snln- 
In.tions nml blcssiug-s with wliieh sf 111 f i<'K shonlil 



commence and end, and note their physical and super- 
physical implications ~ii. 72. Before beginning 
study the pupil should touch the 1 eet of the pre¬ 
ceptor, the right with the right and the left with the 
left, simultaneously. The psychological, and the most 
important, principle, underlying this rule of behavior, 
is, as said in the text, that it stimulates the com¬ 
passion of the preceptor to give to the student all 
that lie possibly can. The principle translates itself 
into terms of superphysics thus: According to the 
works on Vedanta and the minor Upanishats, which 
describe the nerves that work the various organs 
and the pranas that, work the nerves, the hands 
have the 1 passive' sense-quality of vayu, viz., touch, 
and the active quality of agni, viz., ability to make 
visible signs, and to grasp, ‘ apprehend," seize for 
one’s own sake, use up, consume. The feet, on the 
other hand, have the active quality of vayu, going, 
moving about, enveloping and encompassing all, and 
the passive sense-quality of agui, leading- to new 
‘sights’ and scenes, to new knowledge. (On this last 
point, as on all points concerned with practical Occult¬ 
ism, which confers superphysieal powers, there is 
some mystery observed in tlie extant scriptures and 
the statements are not plain.) Finally agni corres¬ 
ponds to m a n as and vayu to buddlii; and the 
sub-divisions of the former on any plane match 
with corresponding sub-divisions of the latter on the 
same plane: and right and left hands and feet re¬ 
present opposite magnetic poles. The contact then of 
the different aspects of mantis and buddhi. agni 
and vavu, a.nd positive and negative poles, has a 
superphysical effect also on the vehicles of teacher 
and taught, and makes the teaching and studying 
more powerful and effective. 

This may serve as an illustration of the interwork¬ 
ing of the physical and the superphysieal, throughout 
the observances of the ‘ Aneieut Religion’. Others 
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to ,flow . from the mother’s breast. And the Brail - 
mana is enjoined : 

Not to speak until asked, nor if he is asked 
improperly; though all-knowing lie should be¬ 
have as if he knew naught . 1 
lint after having made this rale, the elders 
were not satisfied with it. The tenderness of 
the older is stronger than the lack of respect of 
the younger. Love is stronger than death, com¬ 
passion than egoism. So they added: 

The Teachers, ever ruthful to the helpless 
and the young ones, may tell, even unasked, 
to the pupils and the sons dependent upon 
them . 2 

Tlie pupils who are away from their own 
mothers and fathers come first in the right to 
fostering care and instruction ; the sons come 
afterwards—to Mann’s Bralnnnua. Drona thought 
far more of Arjuna his pupil, than of Ashvatthilma 
his son. 

may be worked out by the diligent student. One is 
given at Pt. HI, ch. viii, p. Mofi of The Admiiced 
Text-Bin'll; nf Biindf.iinn Dharmu. 
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Hinduism lias sometimes been summed up as >lie 
worship of the cow and the Brahinana. It could 
not be better described in brief. For the true 
Brail man a is the embodiment of wisdom, and 
the cow is mother-love incarnate—mother-love, 
that divine instinct before which even wisdom 
stands reverent and adoring-, which is the supreme 
product of the highest effort of Prakrti, which 
is Her perfect and unceasing redemption of Her 
Primal Error of Avidya, whereby the mad turmoil 
of the infinite worlds was created and is main¬ 
tained; motlier-love, whose overflow takes visible 
shape as milk, the vital fluid that helps the help¬ 
less, nourishes and gives life renewed to the 
infant, the feeble, the sick, the aged, when 
nothing else a,vails. 

Shall not the cows be loved as mothers— 
the cows whose milk was greedily sucked 
by the divine babe of Devnkl, as it flowed 
forth from their udders at sight of Him, in 
tenderness greater than for. their own young 

He who givetli up his body and his life, 
in defence, from danger, of the Brahmana 
and the cow and the woman and the child 
—he, though he be a Sliudra, or even a. 
sinner and criminal, shall attain forthwith 

nrfr h 11 

Vishnu Bhagavata, X. (i.) vi. 88 



l-o the perfection of son] that even Brahmanas 
» attain only by long practices of yoga. 1 

For ■ the sake of Nandini, his “ joyous mother- 
cow,” when she was threatened by the Kshat- 
triya Yishvamittra, the forgiving Brahmana Vasish- 
tha brought even the Sacred Rod of Power (the 
Brali in a-d an da) into action, the Rod of Power 
whose movements shake the earth to i£s founda¬ 
tions, tear mountains from their roots and fling 
them into the air and unseat oceans from their 
depths and hurl them on the continents, causing 
cataclysms that bring about the death of. old and 
the birth of new races. 

Where such mother-love ami holy wisdom 
are honored, in that land shall nothing else 
he lacking! T~ 

Where the Spirit is just and right and loving, 
all things else, of matter, are added of them¬ 
selves. . 

With such a scheme of a Bralnnaiia-caste, the 
problems of education solve themselves. Each 
Brfihmana-home becomes a residential school or 
college; there is no over-centralisation, nor com¬ 
plete isolation of the student from the world; also, 

1 srjpaw wit 5fi i 
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while the home-feeling is maintained, instruction is 
not hampered. There are no inflexible curricula ni 
the one hand, nor an umnanagable- plethora of 
options on the other. Individual attention and 
adaptation are assured by the number of Brahmana- 
liomes. Counsellor in all the deeper needs of life¬ 
line!-householder are always available to each other 
as mutual support. Also, expert adviser and 
tradesman are everywhere, all over the land, within 
easy reach of one another. For the Bralunana is 
enjoined to know all arts and crafts also, and to 
fit himself to give instruction to artisans and hand¬ 
workers too in the secrets of their work, whenever 
required to do so—though he must not himself 
practise the crafts, for his own livelihood, lest 
wisdom be tempted and tainted with self-seeking. 

Let the Brahmana know the ways of liveli¬ 
hood of all, and instruct, them therein. Let 
him, for his own living, follow the way pre- 

His living comes in the respectful offerings of 
food and clothing from the householders whom and 
whose children he teaches. There is no perennial 
difficulty about the increasing and excessive cost- of 
education. 'I'llere is not much mechanical develop¬ 
ment, or corresponding instruction, it is true, 
except perhaps in or near the capital towns, 

; 1 tmr iTgq ra Ritrrrefq < 
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II,. is the Kin”’, the filler, the warrior. B'lt'm 
his ease also, tis in that <.f the BfAhmana, to pre- 
veni jeulousv tin11 bitterness in the minds of others 
and arromnioe in his own, power is yoked with 
duty, privilege with n-pm.-ilnlih. The King must 
bow his heart before the wisdom mid the saintliness 
of the poor Brahmana., and must also hold his very 
life as sul>*eiuenr to the protection of the meanest 
of his sulpeets from all wrong-doers. 

The whole duly o! the ICshattriyn. in brief, 
is the protection of t!ie people, charity, the 
saorithy.'R whereby eoininnuion with the Devas 
and purification of liis nature is achieved, and 
study and non-addiction to sense-pleasures. 1 

Loyalty to the King is the duty of the people; 
love and protection of the people is the duty of 
the King. The one is the indispensable price of 
the other. As the price of loyalty is patriarchal 
benevolence, so is the cost of arrogant careless¬ 
ness in the ruler, rebellion in the ruled. So, on 
the other hand, the price of protection is allegiance, 
and repression the cost of rebelliousness. Deli¬ 
cate must be the adjustment of the Spirit on all sides, 
if the life of the matter-side is to be happy. Yet men 
neglect’, the Spirit and look only to its sheathing, 
neglect to water the root ami diligently brush the 
, leaves. 

1 Mil'll tSfUT I 
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'■* By bis fostering care inn.l nurture and pro- 
j teriii/n i.f them. and try the providing of wluwi- 
tion find livelihood, Hie Iving is the real 
father of ids subjects ; the nthej-s are but 
fir: means of Hieir birth into this world. 

The (treat Kino of all created the King to be 
the protectin' of the people. He who liateth 
him blindly shall go unto destruction with¬ 
out fail. 1 

Kvesi to-day. in India, in the parts where the 
‘modern ‘ spirit does not prevail, the people regard 
and address the ruler as ‘ lather-mother’ and each 
other as • brother’ in almost all the vernaculars. 
But to the modern spirit ot egoism, this is only 
‘ludicrous’ or 'hypocritical,’ and. ruler and ruled 
are both diligently throwing away their high 
opportunity. 

Alarm repeats over and over again that the King 
shall not lire lor himself, shall not, permit, himself 
to love the Davor ot power, shall hotd the sceptre 
of pistii'C and might as a trust, to he wielded 
onlv for the -rood of others, with purity ot mind 
and bod i' and m awe and reverence ot the 



senses. day ami uighl. lie "ho has con¬ 
quered his senses. In* slime can conquer the 
minds ami the hearts of his people. The 
pure, the true, the ivi.se. the learned in the 
sciences, the well-supported—such only can 
wield the rod ot power safely. The avarici¬ 
ous, the self-seeking, the foolish who have 
not achieved discernment, who are sunk in 
sensuouxness, who have not the ability to 
make and hold loyal friends—such cannot 
wield the rod of power. The rod of power 
is a flaming; lire and may not he safely held 
or even touched by the hand that is not 
vitalised and protected by the Knowledge of 
the Self; moved aside by the hand of foolish¬ 
ness from tin* straight course of duty, it re¬ 
coils on the ruler himself and slayeth him 
and his kin also. As the breath of the 
bellows, working in the hands of the metal¬ 
worker on the tire, reduces even iron to 
ashes, even so the sighs and the sobs of the 
suffering victims of power, working on the 
righteous wrath of the Gods, reduce the 
oppressor and his bands to ashes. 1 
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throughout. H' the spirit, of the ministers of latf, 
of all bearers ol office, high ami b ,w , be right. . 
the details are of small a ('fount. Brit if the 
spirit, Vie wrontr, (hen the thicker the statute- 
book, the worse, the srovermnont, it was made , 
the duty of the BrAhmana to see that the King 
maintained the right spirit; ol the King, to see 
that all hi.* subordinates, the public servants, 
lived in it. Tins l;nv of. all laws, the foundation of 
the whole structure of the State, is the burden of that 
primal manual of law and ooveriiinent, the Manu- 
Samh-Ud.. ^lodern srovemments would hesitate to put 
such ‘ baby-foocl 1 in their law-books, yet it is this 
very ‘baby-food/ this 'milk of human kindness/ . 
which is the secret of individual and national 
health. Good character and good maimers are the 
foundation of good administration ; a just control of 
the senses—necessary to the maintenance of a 
due proportion between land and population—is 
the only way to avoid individual and national 
disease and struggle. These elementary maxims 
can never be brought home too often to all 
persons engaged with the /affairs of men—though 
perhaps no modern ruler would think; without a 
blush of proclaiming them as edicts, as was done 
even to the time of the Emperor Ashoka. 1 . Verily. 

1 And has been done in recent times by the Mikado 
of Japan to whom lie all honor—with results in 
tiery patriotism, which all the world knows well. 






I - ,, s .,| so j| K . words of iumTr .-..ml pain of 

those who, having suffered hurl from others, 
make complaint against t he ruler also for failure 
lo protect. .He who endurrtli patiently the 
hitler words of the afflicted he ivjoieeth in 
heaven. Me who foriiivetl) not. mu of a hard¬ 
ened siiTogunee and sense of power, lie 

descended) .into the regions of punishment,' 

Tin: fvshattriyas were maintained by a tax 

whk-li was a definite proportion of the income 

of the industrial class. It varied from one- 

fourth in times of difficulty to one-tenth in 
times of ease. The average recommended was 
one-sixth. 2 All public servants and public insti¬ 
tutions wove maintained out of this, especially 
the great temples, to which were attached the 
counterparts of what we name to-day schools 
and colleges, hospitals, museums, parks, gardens, 
and theatres and places of dance and song, unci 
of other amusement and recreation. Such 
institutions were placed in the shadow of the 
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'■'The King received one-sixth of the niei 
dauiu-it earned by his good and evil subjects, 
Mrahmaaas. also; see Mtuui, viii. 304. 30b:: 
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^ or o'enemI legislation, of divine Kings and 

Sooj's. when there was love and trust between them, 
and the people. But whenever there was not, such 
faith and affection, in the distant or in the 
recent past, or is not, as at the present clay, 
such changes are brought about only by struggles 
and revolutions. 1 

In connexion with the duties of the ruler, we 
may consider Mann’s ideals as to the best form 
of Government. He evidently dul not approve 
of an autocratic despotism, however benevolent, 
nor, on tjie other hand, of mass-representation 
and democracy and anything that savored of 
mob-rule. 

The Kshattriya King is not an autocrat at all, 
but only the executive arm of the wisdom-stored 
head of the community, the Brahmana priest-, 
educationist, scientist, philosopher, legislator. Where 

1 The wars of the Bhargava Brahmanas and the 
Ksha-ttriyas: of Ynsishtha and Yishvamittra, in which 
the former called in, into India, the aid as allies 
of Pali lavas, Sliakas, Yavanas, etc., from outside ; of 
the Ksha-ttriyas against l.-lie other three castes 
jointly, etc,, etc., are illustrations of tlie distant past. 
The recent past of the mediaeval ages, and tlie 
present, requires no illustration. The only great his¬ 
torical change made without bloodshed, in the present, 
is the separation of Norway and Sweden : but solitary 
instance as it is, it is a fact of great g'ood augury. 
In the very distant- past, the Mnhuhhnrata- says'" that 
the institution of marriage, and. again, of sliraddha, 
was effected by an act of" legislation of the Rshis’. 






,voi-.iN anil their men nine's in different rc- 

administrator of Die law, the King and Chief 
Judge: one senior student Brahniachart ; one 
respected householder; one honored forest- 
dweller. The minimum assembly of three 
shall consist of three specialists in the three 
Vedas, respectively (for these include all 
knowledge). Verily, that is good law which, 
even oue twice-born, regenerate, person, possess¬ 
ing knowledge of the whole of the Veda, 
may declare to lie the law. not that which 
may be proclaimed by ten thousand of the 
ignorant. They who have not observed the 
vows of self-denial, they who have not re¬ 
ceived the Mystic Words (mantras) that 
sanctify and confer power, they that belong" 
to their caste only in name -such shall not 
constitute an assembly for legislation even if 
they should gather in thousands. Such foolish 
persons, unknowing of d harm a. living in 
the darkness of the selfish, mind nnilhnnined. 
by the light o:l Self-knowledge—whatever 

they declare to he d harm a, impelled by 
selfishness, that can be but sin and evil 
which will recoil on them a hundredfold, 
(for the con sequences of selfish -and sinful 
measures can only be widespread misery).' 
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•Legislation by the wise, the i-ightemw, the 



the jvsponsibiluv. are I'oijoesied bv the Kii 
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. . . , (,'nU- cvi«e. numbers do ftot 

the legislators arc* unty "'• ^ , , » 

T. + is one whether told by a, few,? 

count ; tor trutn is out, 

. fi, r , ri ,solves all the needed know- 
holding amongst Uiemstm.. *" 

Wlo-e or by a thousand who do not add any 

u,; **. ’*V’T 
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hearts for its utterance. 

The underlying principle of modern systems of 
representative Government is the safe-guarding of 
the interests of e«c7c constituency 5 and this im¬ 
plies that each representative is struggling with 
ke rest that he may profit at their expense. It 
te the same principle of struggle and competition, 
imposing itself on the elders of the nations, who 
c-m behave no better and no more wisely than 
tie quarrelling younger*. It is not the common 
well-beino' of the whole that is thought for and 

worked for, with patriarchal love and anxious 
cave and mature experience, in the senate-halls 
of the world’s ‘ civilised ’ races, to-day ; it is the 
separative well-being of each, assumed to be 
necessarily in conflict with that of all others, 
that is fought for and defended by each and is 
attacked by all others, with sarcasm and irony, 

a„,l o-ihe and leer and devision, and retort and 
rejoinder, and ™.nt ^elt-dmplai, and imputation 
of motive and downright invective, and even 

physical assault. What wonder, when such as the 

spirit of their elders, that no substantial progress 
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All control bv aitoUier. :s 11 dependence on ' 
another. is misery : nil control b\ sell, all , 
self-dependence—this, tins is liappiues>. feuclt 
is, in brief, the very character and mark and 
essence of misery and of happiness, respeenveh . 1 

But His ‘self ’ is the higher self of noble thoughts; 
his ‘other’ is the body, the lower self ot selfish and 
ignoble passions. And os there is a highei and 
a lower self in an individual, so is there also, 
in a nation, a wise and harmonious (sat tv 1 k a) 
minority and a. turbulent and stupid (ra j as a and 
'tarn as a) majority. When the higher self governs, 
there is Imppiness. When the lower self reigns, 
there are endless troubles and disasters. In the 
infancy of the race there is the patriarchal rule, 
benevolent and firm ; in youth, with the growth 
of egoism, the higher (represented by the inno¬ 
cence of the child and the wisdom of the grand¬ 
father) wanes, and the lower (represented by the 
passing away of the older generation and the removal 
of control from over the egoistic turbulence of 
the youth) waves ; and there is struggle. If the 
lower triumphs, disease and savagery supervene. 
If the higher, then peace and saintliness and a 
new civilisation. 

Mann’s ideal, thus, is self-government of the 
highest and deepest kind, government- of the 
/ 1 tpero 5:^ fr-kHkSHsi ipsPi. i 

Mmw, iv. 160. 





of the sixth Race. The co-operation of the former 
is tile co-operation between differentiated, he* 
terugoueouy, parts and function*. That of the 
latter will be the co-operation between simili* 
form, homogeneous parts ami functions. That 
excess of competition and egoism luive*grown out 
of the working of the ideal of the Racial Vaivas- 


poisonous toxins are formed in the body by the 
otherwise normal functionings of cells and tissues. 
Our fifth Race ManuV idea;, of co-operation 





While (.leali)iff with the function* of the K.shat- 
triy!., we may touch upon Mum* scheme of 
punishments, with regard to "Inch much hasty 

judgment has been passed against Him. A few 
'considerations may go some way towards making 
it appear possible that His scheme is not so very 
bad as is often supposed by the • civilised ’ critic 
(who has perhaps never read Him in entirety), as com¬ 
pared with the schemes invented later by Iiis progeny. 
The eighth chapter of the SnwJuta deals with 
punishments. There are almost as many verses in 
it of warning to the King, the judge, the magistrate, 
against injustice, m to the subject against crime. 

that it may reblossom on a higher level as the 

seventh sub-race. The general principle also is that 
the more primary forms of life are more persistent 
than the later, have more vitality anil lasting power, if 
less definiteness. It is also to be noted that the 
second, third, fourth and fifth sub-races, issuing' out 
of the first, have all come back and deposited their 
types m the first, as the sixth also will presumably, to 
help, it would seem, in the fuller blossoming of the 
ruling idea of the whole Hoot-Race in its filial 

manifestation in the seventh sub-race. The principles 

of all the main types of religion corresponding- with 
the main types of sub-races (and planes and sub-planes 
of matter) are to be found in the all-comprehensive 
Dh a rin a of 11 ami, belonging to the first and the 
.seventh sub-race, rk., Dh ar m a-worship, Buddha’s 
wisdom-worship, Chaldean star-worship, Egyptian 
•animal-awl-passion-worship. Zoroastrism fire-and-purity- 
wovsbip, Christian and Mnsalman God-auA-devotion- 
worsliip, and finally all-comprehensive D h st rm a again 
as ceremonial imigic-and-seientifie-roligion. To each of 
tins corresponds a degenerate anil evil form. 
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It .cannot be said oft'-hand that mod- mi, codes of 
criminal procedure would not l>e improved by the 
inclusion therein of similar solemn adjurations to 
the officials engaged in the work of justice. In 
place of the high spirit of earnest endeavor to 
purify, what one sees hat too often to-day, in even 
the highest courts, is the spirit of callousness, of 
flippancy, of cutting jokes during the trial of 
murder-cases, of ‘smartness’ and ‘ fencing ’ between 
advocate and witness. This is inevitable with over¬ 
growth of litigation ; and that overgrowth is, in 
turn, the equally inevitable consequence of the 
overgrowth of egoism, restrained ]ust enough to 
be kept bade from physical wars and battles. Ou this 
point Mann lays down the principle which is recog¬ 
nised by all true .statesmen, though nul always 
observed in practice by administrators : 

The Kmu and tin- King s servants shall not 
do any i foil that audit moire to and jiromore 
litigation. though neither must they suppress 

The principles that should guide the judge and 
govern the nature and the amount of the punish¬ 
ment are laid down thus: 

1 dfR?nr«icr--T?,- yrd rrar ?*?•:•. i 
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Bhisbma explains, >n detail, in the JlahZhhamln, 
r.liat unclaimed property reclaimed from thieves 
.and robbers should lu> applied to public and cliuri- 
. table purposes and not appropriated by the King' 
for personal en joyment ; and that unjust loss to the tax- 
paying and law-abiding subject, by tl^e crime of 
nlliovs whom the King; has failed to restrain, 
.should be made good to the subject or his heirs, 
by i lie King, out of his treasury, if the property 
cannot be recovered from the thieves. Warnings 
to lirsi. olVemlers. especially the juveniles—this is 
only a recent, discovery of modern civilisation, 
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though it hns been there in the pages of jMmni 
for thousands of years (or at- least hundreds, even by 
the computation of the modern critical Oriental 
scholar). The principle, that the higher-placed 
in the social scale shall he the more responsible, 
for purposes of punishment, remains yet to be 
stated in express words in modern law. That the 
sovereign (should compensate the victim of crime 
amongst: his subjects is not even dreamed of. And 
the ex-convict- is not given hack his status by 
modern society as was done by Mann’s community. 
All this is overlooked by the modern student; and 
he fastens only on the dozen verses in which Manu 
makes the Shudra, and to it lesser extent, Yai- 
sliyas and Ksliattriyas, liable to 'barbarous ’ forms 
of corporal punishment. With regard to these, the 
following points should lie taken into account: 

In the first place, it is possible that these 
verses, not many more than a- dozen in number, 
which exempt the Bra lima l.ui from and subject the 
others to such punishment, may bo later inter¬ 
polations. But much stress cannot be laid on this. 
There is no clear proof possil.de that they are 
such any more 'than any other given verse. 

In the second place, it should be remem¬ 
bered that many statements are made terrifying 
with a deterrent purpose. Penal laws should be 
preventive primarily and curative .secondarily. 
Even modern penal codes say that theft shall be. 
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punished with sentences which may extend to 
life-lpng imprisonment. But the actual enforcement 
of such sentences occurs only m rare and extreme 
cases. The cases and verses m which Manu 
prescribes corporal punishments are very few; those 
in which he ordains fines are very many. Modern 
codes prescribe imprisonment far more often. 1 

Thirdly, he who runs may read t that the 
same punishment for the same crime will not 
have the same effect upon different criminals. 
To a certain class of young selves and coarser 
bodies, corporal punishment .is the only one that 
will be of effect. To another, loss of property is 
more appropriate. To another, public disgrace, 
dishonor, deamidation from social position, would be 
more painful and less acceptable than death itself. 
To a. fourth, a word of reproach and censure is 
as much, .(wen modern and civilised nations 
practise’ whipping and enforce capital punishment ; 
extirpation of lobes embodying criminal tendencies 
and sterilisation "f criminals is benur seriously 
discussed.- A min is ddbeult to say that mutilation 
is always worse than capital punishment. The 
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own limbs themselves, to obtain freedom from 
traps -and have liberty to roam about , at, 
will, rather than suffer imprisonment. To other 
organisms with a more delicate nervous sys¬ 
tem, the nervous shock of mutilations would 
mean death at once. Also, to the person with 
capacity for thinking before and after and for 
repentance, e imprisonment and other ways of punish¬ 
ment are more educative: to those whose con¬ 
sciousness is all in the muscles, such imprison¬ 
ment would mean either perpetual sleep and in¬ 
dolence, or fretting to death, while liberty with 
loss of sinning limb would be more educative. 

Fourthly, the words of Manu do not always 
mean what they are often interpreted to mean. 
Where he speaks of ‘ cutting, ’ the modern reader 
hastily understands ‘cutting off’’. Where he means 
‘branding,’ the latter thinks ‘burning out’. 
Where he means imprisonment or other, minor 
corporal punishment by the use of a generic word, 
he is supposed to mean capital punishment at 
once. 1 

1 Compare the use of the word v a d h a. in viii. 
129, 130, and the explanations of the commentators. 
So in poetry, where the ancient poet speaks of a 
mushti-meya-katih, ‘ a waist that could be spanned by a 
hand ’— quite a common fact, when the waist is 
understood to mean only the hack-part, as k a t i does, 
the modern interpreter understands the whole of the 
abdomen as well as the small of the back—and so 
makes out an obvious absurdity! 










lie may righteously award that punishment hims’ilf 
and do the work of Nemesis without blame, indeed 
with praise, for lie is serving the Gods of righteous¬ 
ness. But if he be not so gifted, then indeed it 
is best that lie refrain from all punishments from 
which the general feeling of the public of liis 
time revolts, and indicting' a milder and therefore 
inadequate jmnishment, leave to Nature to supply 
the deficiency with disease and other physical 
suffering, in the same or subsequent births • and 
win for himself the advantages of mercifulness. 
But let tliere be no doubt that physical suffer¬ 
ing to an exactly equal amount must be the por¬ 
tion of him who has caused physical suffering to 
another; as mental for mental. The fearful ravages 
of manifold diseases in civilised countries are not 
so noticeable in the epochs and the countries of 
the ‘barbarous’ punishments. 

Sixthly, the Brahmana was not wholly ex¬ 
empt from corporal punishment. Everyone is 
authorised by Mann to go to the extent of slay¬ 
ing a Brahmana even, in self-defence, or -when 
he is caught in flagrante delicto in the cases of 
special crimes. When we remember what a Mann’s 
Brahmana -would be normally, it does not seem, 
much to visit him wdtli punishment other than 
that suited for the more worldly frame, for a 
first fall into sin and crime. And after he had 
‘ fallen ’ and lost caste, for subsequent offences 









By tender fosterin';' of the peoples, lie made 
manifest his Vishnu.-nai.ure. Attractin'' and 
delighting the hearts of his subjects, by the 
mild grandeur and nobility of thoughts and 
words and deeds, be was a very King of 
gentleness and beauty, beyond even the moon 
of the autumn-time. Like the sun he warmed 
the earth and drew from it. only to give 
back again in purer streams. Like the fire 
in unslightable splendor; like Indra uncon¬ 
querable ; like the Ea-i.il 1 in patient forgiving- 
ness; ill gratifying the yearnings of men. 
like heaven; raining ever till good things, 
like the clouds ; unfathomable like ocean; in 
sattva, vast as Meru, King of the mountains; 
like the Lord of ID harm a in the spread of 
education; like Himalaya, as the abode of 
inexhaustibe wonders; in riches like Kubera. 
and in guardedness like Yanina; like the 
all-pervading wind in might of body and 
soul; resistless like the Lord of the Burning- 
ground Himself ; beautiful as Cupid : self-de¬ 
pendent like the lion; in-tender compassion for 
the people, like the great; Father Mann Him¬ 
self ; in sovereignty over all, like the Creator ; 
in soul-wisdom, like Brltaspati, the Teacher 
of the Grods ; and like V islinu in realisation 
and fulfilment of t.he Universal Self.' 

1 #ri Hra;<Tr«Ri igi f or ra. i 
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duties of the State, were freed from productive 
labor. The problems relating to woaltli-produ<?tio»- 
were assigned to the Vaishyas. The duties of 
the Vaishya are : 

Charity, sacrifice, study; the breeding of 
•and dealing in cattle and domestic animals 
of all kinds; all the ways of trade and 
commerqp ; banking ; and agriculture. 1 

Study and sacrifice are as incumbent upon the 
Vaishya as upon the two others, lie must perform 
them daily, as included in the five daily sacri¬ 
fices of the twice-born, on pain of losing status. 
And charity is even more within bis province than 
within that of the others. After these come his 
special duties. The order in which they are mention¬ 
ed in the Bhagavad-Giia is perhaps more significant: 

Agriculture, cow-keeping, trade. 2 

The first two are the primary means of supply¬ 
ing the necessaries of life; the third its luxuries. 
Hence those two are most emphasised, though 
many kinds of trade are mentioned.'"' 

By that perversion of truth which is the charac¬ 
teristic of egoism, itself being the inverted opposite 

1 WJ<»T l 
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Kami, i. 90. 
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xviii. 44. 


3 Mann , ix. 326-333. 









and 'matter-of-fact'' standpoint, much profit would 
accrue to the race. ' r 

If the daily food were treated in the spirit or¬ 
dained by the Mann, there would be much less 
waste in the homes of the noli, on the one hand, 
and much less lack in the homes of the poor, on 
the other; and there would be much less disease 
of body afid mind in both, caused in the one by 
ill-feeding and overfeeding, and by underfeeding and 
ill-feeding in the other. For body and mind go 
together. It is possible to write the history of 
nations and races in terms of their dietary. Every 
distinctive phase of civilisation has its distinctive 
foods. The (rltd classifies foods, a.s everything else, 
into pure, stimulating and dulling (s a 11 v i k a, 
r a j a s a, and t a m a s a). As the quality of the 
food, such is the quality of the body and mind of 
the feeders thereon. The two act and react on 
and help to maintain each other. The gentle mind 
needs gentle foods; and gentle foods produce 
gentleness of mind. The egoistic minds that love 
to feel and call themselves ' strong/ love also 
strong meats and drinks ; and the ‘ strong ’ meats 
and drinks, having their origin in blood-guiltiness, 
lead on to more bloodshed; they breed and nourish 
the races that are always lusting and ravening to 
ravish and slaughter each other. All life, on all 
planes, is metabolism, assimilation of food and 
rejection of refuse. Hence the finer kinds of 
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Vedas diligently, day liy day, will recover the tost 
memory of past births; and thereby attain tv 
heights of spirituality and bliss unending.’ 

Such, memory was nor, uncommon in the older 
time, and will not be in the future again. But 
clean living is the insuperable condition of the 
thinning of the veil : 

Give ‘ not the mcssecl-up leavings of food 
to anyone. Bat not between the fixed and 
proper meal-times. Eat not again while the 
last meal remains undigested. Go not any¬ 
where nncleansed after a meal. Anxiously 
avoid over-eating; for it goes against health, 
against the functioning of the higher mind 
and therefore against the hopes of heaven, 
against the ways of the virtuous, for it 
breeds gross passions, and against the rules of 
propriety and equitable division of food 
amongst all in the world. Take the clean, 
and bloodless foods as far as possible. It is 
true that the trend of the worldly mind, on 
the path of pursuit, is in the direction of 
flesh-food and spirituous drinks and physical 
loves and lusts; and it may be said there¬ 
fore that there is no sin in these, especially 

1 hpr tritrr =®r i 
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Mann, iv. 148, 149. 









Restraint and regulation of them is needed and'- 
that is provided by means o' legally solemn; 
ised marriage, and the laboriously-conditioned 
sacrifices in winch is reluctantly permitted 
the bloodshed of solitary animals, and the 
talcing of specially-prepared liquor, and that 
too is often limited to the mere smelling of 


The prA vision of clean physical foods and 
■drinks and all other sinless necessaries of life to 
the whole community was thus entrusted to the 
Vaishya—a duty no less high, no less strenuous, 
than the t duty of providing clean superphysical 
mental and spiritual foods, which was entrusted 
to the Briilimana. If the latter was the custodian 
of the Divine Word (S h a b d a-B r a Inn a n), the 
former was the custodian of the Divine Food 
(Anna-Brahman). The most benignant aspect 
of the consort of Shiva, is named “ She who is 
ever full of corn (Anna-pur nil, Ceres). 


Looked at in such spirit of earnestness and 
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FA/ow Bhlgncuta, XI. 


Yet further, these blood and drink sacrifices were 
also made to subserve certain superphysical purposes; 
the slaying of the animal body, specially selected, 
often helped to set free a human soul imprisoned 
therein for exceptional karmic reasons; and the rare 
soma-lata juice, used for drink; had special psy¬ 
chical _ effects. From yet another standpoint, for an 
allegorical explanation of some of such sacrifices, see 
the Pranava Vada, Sec. III. 
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individual or racial ‘body’ might be, when'die 
emotions are vague, the thoughts undefined, thp 
feeling of pseudo-infinite potentialities which makes 
newness and romance not crystallised into a 
concrete actuality, that the familiar things o.t' 
life are felt as commonplace and beneath aspira¬ 
tion. Later on, with greater experience, the jiva 
discovers that the powers and potencies of an 
avatar a are not too high to subserve the hap¬ 
piness of the ideal home, and that the home ever 
appears as the ideal goal of the p r a v r 11 i-lialf 
of life, on a higher and higher level, as the 
qualities of the j T v a unfold in greater and 
greater degree. 

The householder is the elder of the Brali- 
maehari, and even of the forest-dweller, yea, 
even of the renounce!'; for it is he who main¬ 
tains them all, with physical and even men¬ 
tal food. 1 

The Mahahharnla tells how Krslina- went as 
ambassador to Duryodhana, to make one final at¬ 
tempt to avoid the Great Wait Duryodhana pressed 
hospitality on him, but Krslina declined and went 
to Vicjura’s house instead. 

Only that may be eaten which affection 
brings with eagerness, or which misfortune 
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too clever to wash the little limbs of their babies 
with their own hands or serve their guests them¬ 
selves. It is the high privilege of the Vaishya 
of Mann to taste this great joy day after day in 
a degree greater than is permitted to the others; 
and the diligent service of the earth-mother and 
the cow-mother is the only means of securing this 

high joy- 

The d h a r in a. that any one perfoimeth, the 
merit of good works that any one gatberetli— 
three parts thereof belong to him who 
provkleth the food wherewith the worker 
of merit worketh, and only one belongeth to 
himself. 1 

Thus high is the calling of the Vaishya, the 
tiller of the soil, the giver of food—almost more 
important than any other; thus high is the re¬ 
compense offered, by the ancient culture, to ‘ pro¬ 
ductive 1 labor out of the proceeds of ' unproduc¬ 
tive ’ labor. The wives, the husbands, the heads 
of households, the leaders of society, if they re¬ 
alised this fact, would be less likely to give their 
souls up to the small talk of the smart set, and 
to the fit. and the fashionable cut and the richness of 
material of their dresses. The verse quoted indi¬ 
cates the proper proportion between the two also, 
as also does the normal and healthy proportion 
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of ,the various parrs of a well-built- human body, 
to which the castes correspond. Obviously, the 
bulk of the people must be Vaishyas, if the 
national body is to be healthy and well-proportioned, 
else would the head and the arms overbalance the 
trunk and the lower limbs. Even the Shudras 
in a nation must not be very many, not so many 
by far, as the Vaishyas. The leg$ and feet 
are very small in volume, compared with the trunk 
a,ml thighs. Too many Shudras, too many servants, 
can only mean, on the one hand, a dangerous 
excess of lnxurionsness and indolence in the other 
classes, and on the other, would mean that the 
aggregate amount '.if soul-wisdom that is the 
most precious possession of the twice-born is 
smaller, in the nation, than the amount of igno¬ 
rance ; that, therefore, the factors and forces of 
law and order and harmony and affection are 
weaker,, in that.- society, than the elements of error 
a,nd disorder, natural to the child-stage of the jiva. 

The kingdom wherein Shudras preponderate 


•of the ln'o-hcr wisdom are therefore iumjKmt- 
l lrit kimulom shall surely perish before Inn 
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measure—it will indeed ' pay’ sovereigns and 

statesmen to promulgate diligently the Science of 
the Self. _ Then will men strive less' against each 
other with might and cunning and foul ways • 
then will there be real peace, inner as well as 
outer; ant] out of peace will arise great profit 
to all ; and because to all, therefore to each’ In 
the old scheme, the Brnlmrana, the Ksliattriya, the 
Vaishya, all these had for prime duty, “ sacrifice, 
charity, study”; all were twice-born equally, in 
lespect of the soul-knowledge which makes the 
man regenerate, all knew equally the principles 
of the Science of the Self, the practical psycliology 
arnl metaphysics which only make it possible to 
rule a kingdom or a household wisely and well. 
And these three constituted three-fourths of the 
population, at the least. What wonder, that a 
nation should live long with such conditions of 


That, besides this esse 
Vaishya- was required 


nl soul-lcnowledge, the 
possess much other 


1 mere shop-keeper ’ 1 and e 
lie apparent from the follou 
He should know all abo 



competition subservient to Co-operation, lo give it 
the benutiful co:nploxion of generouw emulation, 
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of noble rivalry in deeds of good, instead of the 
deathly hues of greed and grasping and strngg, 
ling for moreness of personal sense-pleasures and 
possessions, to make life simple, aesthetic, artistic, 
full of fine feeling and poetry, for all and each —< 
such is the ideal of the Lavs of Mann. The 
consequences of the current system are the reverse ; 
the struggl# for bread and for luxuries is made 
only the more bitter, the products of industry 
are made only the more ‘ cheap and nasty/ 
vulgar, friable, trumpery, wasteful, all life is 
coarsened. • The more thoughtful artists, in the 
modern West also, have begun to raise notes of warn¬ 
ing against this vulgarisation . of mind and of 
Laksluni as the first consequence of over-com¬ 
petition, and the mutual savage quarrels and 
battles and internecine destruction as the next. 
Manu’s Vaishya gathers and holds wealth only 
for the use of others, not for his own luxury ; 
and if he should start factories using machinery, 
it should be not in the individualist but the co¬ 
operative spirit, as if it were a State-business, 
not his own. So only will be the evils of 
machinery avoided . 1 
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Mahlhharata, Shanti, ch. xxv. 
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9 The Shuifra ax Mamml Worker 

> ®h© fourth class or type of human being, the 
Sliudra., was entrusted by Manu with the charge of 
the problems of service and labor. If he had no 
•rights and privileges, neither had he .any heavy 
responsibilities or harassing duties, or cares for 
others. He had but to do as he was told, and was 
fissured of fill the food and clothing that he need¬ 
ed. Briefly, he was treated as a child. 

The Shiidra can do no wrong. • And he 
who cannot sin, deserves no sacraments. He 
has no duty to perform, such as th,e others 
have ; but there is no prohibition to him to 
take up such duties, if he feels able and 
inclined to do so. - 

The modern idea, that lie was rnaue a. slave by 
Mu mi, in the worst sense of the word, is nothing 
more nor less than an attempt by the modern to 
debit -.the ancient, with its own sms. and short¬ 
comings. Because the modern egoistic mind is 

humiliate others, and, as natural consequence, is 
always suffering hnmil.ia.tiuu itself, In react imi-ii. 
thinks that itself is perfect and thal the anemni 

higla. 






was what itself really is. The medieval ages-of 
India, the. post-Mah5.bb3.rata period, and the pre- f 
sent, are no more and no less degenerate, in this 
respect, and in the matter of the institutions of 
slavery and piracy, etc., than the same ages of, 
the West. But the ideal of Mann is different. Idle 
verse has been quoted before in winch the Shudra 
is referred t<i as " the family-friend The statement 
that he corresponds to the foot, makes him an 
integral part of the bod)- politic, and implies that 
his well-being is to be cared tor as much as that 
of the rest. It is said that the Kshattriya, the 
Yaishya, and the Shudra cannot properly be guests 
in the house of the Brfihmana, which cannot and 
must not be wealthy ; but it is added that if they 
should happen to come in, hungry, not finding 
other hosts, then the Brfihmana is to feed them 
too. And the Yaishya and the Shudra are men¬ 
tioned together: 

If Yaishya and Shudra. should arrive as 
guests, then let the Brahmana feed them also 
together with his retainers, practising the 
rule of benevolence. 1 

.Lite very principle which governs differentiation 
of caste, in the later day, is declared thus : 

' sjtkt i 


Manu, iii. 110. 





Putting' the two lines of thought together, v e 
see again what we have already seen before, tfiat, 
the homogeneous and ethereal human race gradual¬ 
ly fell into denser matter and became differentiated 
into types, and classes, which, by the turn of a, 
sub-cycle, after having reached extreme rigidity, 
have become again really homogeneous by adulter¬ 
ation and ^discriminate marriage, and can now be. 
differentiated effectively and really only by sacra¬ 
ments, education and discipline of different kinds, 
which take due account of the temperament of 
each student- In other words, the j.Ivas who are 
incapable of the introspective consciousness are 
the Shudras in the na tional organisation; and 
different functions are accordingly assigned to 
them. To say that head and foot are differently- 
made and have different functions is not to insult 
the one and adulate the other. On the contrary, 
to try violently ■ to make them perform the same 
functions is to violate common sense. They can 
and do attain the same level only during sleep, 
and the disappearance of the existing conditions 
(pralaya). And they do not appear and manifest 
prominently during the epochs of the more spher¬ 
ical form of body. In other ages, they do appear 
different; but, of course, nourishment and affection¬ 
ate treatment and protective c-are are equally due to 
both head and foot, twice-born and non-twice-born,. 
child and sage. In some respects, indeed, more 
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consideration is shown by Manu to the Shudra 
jtliaji the others. The verses have been quoted 
before in which he lays down that the punishment 
shall be heavier for the twice-born classes. In 
.some Smrtis, where the duties of the. twice-born 
householder are described, it is laid down that the 
two heads of the household, the father and the 
mother of the family, shall take thei» meals after 
the children, the guests, and ihe nen-mits have had 
their food. The Shudra is the embryonic plasm 
of the race out of which develop the others, as 
out of consciousness arise cognition, * action and 
desire, respectively corresponding- to the Brahmana, 
the Kshattriya-, the Va-ishya. And therefore when¬ 
ever a Shudra displayed promise of progress he 
ivas permitted and helped to develop the promise 
and make the progress, m the olden day, as ought 
to be done again to-day. 


The Shfidras in whom 
suflicicntly to make them 
life of the good and the vi: 
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Because the seed of all possibilities is in all, r 
because all have descended from and mnst, ( 

merge again in the same Creator, therefore 
any j i v a might unfold any potency and make 
the others latent, by self-restraint or the 
reverse; and so may change from lower into 
higher class or caste, or the reverse. The 
■j i v a who faithfully serves and studies with 
and eats the food of a higher class, attains 
gradually to the status of that class, in this 
very life, or in the next. 

In a condition of general mixture and 
adulteration, where it is impossible to as¬ 
certain purity of breeding end lineage, the 
only feasible course is to decide the type and 
class of any given individual by his character 
and temperament. Not birth, not. even formal 
sacraments, not superficial learning, make 
the twice-born and the Brahma,uas ; those 
who know the inmost truth, the Rshis, hq,ve 
declared that character and conduct- alone 
determine the caste of a Man. 1 
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for the servant is another form of the sapie 
root, bhrtya, “the to-be-snpported ” It - is 
for these that Vyasa composed the Itihasa and 
.the Purana. 

of the women, the children, the Slmdras, the 
weaker brethren of the twice-born, whose 
tender minds .were not fit to grasp and to 
hold the* stronger teachings of the Vedas, 
and for the easy attainment of the goal by 
them, .the Lord Vyasa, ever working for -the 
good of all. overflowing with compassion for 
the weak, compiled these ancient histories, 
and by means of these declared that portion 
of the knowledge hidden in the Vedas which 
is most needful for lmnian happiness. 1 

Such is the ancient ideal, whatever the sub¬ 
sequent perversions in practice may be. The 
modern West has won much merit with the Gods 
by abolishing the horrors of forced slavery. 
But its work is but half done, is but ill done, 
if it has created and substituted instead the 
fevers of the acute problems of master and 
.servant, capital and labor. It has to complete 
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by itself to try and discover why a particular tr$de 
is assigned to a particular sub-caste, arising out 
of a particular alliance entailing, in the progeny, 
special psychological and physiological traits and 
corresponding fitness for that particular occupation. 

Certain arts which are now highly esteemed 
are not held in such honor by Manu. This is 
due largely, to the fact that to the ancient view, 
the great art of all arts, the art of Yoga, 1 
throws all others into the shade, and deserves 
to attract all the aspirations and all the energy 
available a/id to spare from life’s daily duties. 
Also, the labors and occupations that produced 
the necessaries of life for the nation were always 
placed before the others that produced the 
luxuries. The dignity of productive labor was a 
greater reality then than it seems to be to-day. 
The Brahmana who, in time of misfortune, could 
not maintain himself by teaching, was to .take up 
cultivation of the soil rather than music or painting 
or carving, for a livelihood, even though he might 
know these arts well and be even able to give 
instruction in them. We have seen before that 
the Brahmana was to know all and be able to 
teach all things, but was not to practise any 
other profession than that of “ teaching, mendi¬ 
cancy and ritual sacrifice ”. At the same time, 
the fine arts were not slighted, but highly honor- 

1 See The Secret Doctrine, ii. 319, lines 1-3 (Old Edn.). 
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ed, s when used, not for personal gain, but for 
the ouplifting of others, iii the spirit of religious 
ritual. No wealth or beauty of architecture and 
sculpture and painting and other decoration was 
too great for the temple. No labor . or study 
was too diligent to perfect the Veda-chant, the 
music, the colors, the fragrance of incense and 
flowers, which were to call the Gods to take 
visible shape and to produce wide-reaching bene¬ 
fit for the people, health, timely rain and ample 
crops, cheerfulness and high and holy thoughts 
and aspirations. No mechanical skill was too 
minute to perfect the King’s means of offence 
and defence, of rapid conveyance by ••land and 
sea and air, for the benefit of his people. And 
it was the honored duty of the Brahmana in¬ 
structor to supervise and advise upon all such 
constructions. But when the skill, the talent, 
the genius were used for personal gain and for 
outstripping one’s neighbor, then were they 

regarded as degraded, then the superphysical 
was dragged down into the physical, then the 
higher married and surrendered to the lower and 
underwent degeneration. This was not wholly 
avoidable, however; and so, providing all possible 
clogs upon the downward . course, Manu has 
perforce recognised these mixed castes as the 
bye-products of the Path of Pursuit, and handed 
over to them the arts as means of livelihood, 
21 
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in their lower form, and not the higher/ in 
which indeed they provide what are the neces¬ 
saries of the higher snperpliysical life. The 
place of the fine arts in the scheme of instruc¬ 
tion, for the. purpose of soul-education and the 
enhancement of the beauty and the joy of the 
domestic life—has been briefly indicated before. 

Such is*an outline of the ancient division of 
vocations. All these vocations, in Manuks Theory 
of Life, belong to the household order (grhastha- 
ashram a), which, as the support of all, is 
declared ts be the highest. 

As nil breathing' animals live dependent on 
the air, even so do men of all stages of 
life live dependent on the householder. He 
is truly the eldest of all because lie supports 
all with food, mental as well as physical. 

As the streams and the rivers all have final¬ 
ity in the ocean, so do all men of all stages 
have finality in the householder. The student, 
the householder, the forest-dweller and the 
ascetic, all take their birth from the house¬ 
holder. And of all these, the householder 
ranks highest by all the ordinance of Veda 
and Smrti, for he supporteth them all.' ■ 
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There is no justification in Mann for iartre 
rjnnbers of able-bodied and idle beggars, para¬ 
sites upon tlie workers, themselves doing nothing 
useful and expecting everything to .be done for 
Sbem. The strenuous life was enjoined .upon all. 
The Brfihmana was to lie content in matters 
physical, but was to study assiduously and ever 
expand his knowledge for the use of all. The 
Kslmttriya, the Ynisbya, the Shfidra, was each 
to do his respective duty with unflagging enter¬ 
prise and labor. 1 Every one was to pass through 
the household and take his share in the national 
labor, unless there were exceptional reasons. And 
evcrv one was to enter the household, not for sense- 
pleasure hut- tor progeny, 'there was an appro¬ 
priate tune lor the work ot this world and there 
was also an appropriate time tor retirement from 
jt. Excess, and exaggeration were avoided on all 

> 3m - p <\ ptst: i 
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Tin' Fanaprastjui or Ue.tvml ‘ flared-Dweller’ a r ,uJ 
Uiireriiuriiraicil Public W orker <> <■ 

After the life of the household, the ‘'forest- 
life,’ retirement to the comparative quietude of 
the suburban woods, which there would be al¬ 
ways in the vicinity of towns laid out under 
the old plan, traces of which may ret be found 
along the bbautiful west-coast of southern India. 

Having spent the second quarter of life in 
the household, when he observes wrinkles 
and white hairs upon his person, and be¬ 
holds the face of the child of his child, 
then let him retire to the forest. Having 
discharged his debts to the Teachers, the 
Ancestors and the Gods, let liim place the 
burden of the household upon the shoulders 
of his son and live in retirement, with mind 
impartially benevolent to all and freed from 
all touch of competition. Let him meditate, 
in solitude, on the mystery of the Self and 
the ways of progress towards the Spirit. Only 
by solitary meditation and retirement within 
oneself may the Great Self be really under¬ 
stood, and not in that mixed conversation with 
others which keeps the .small self active, 
preventing thereby the dawn of the Great Self. 
“When not thus meditating, let him ever 
engage himself in study, self-controlled, one- 
pointed. Let him befriend all creatures, 
think tenderly of all beings. Let him give 





:1U " h'ko ii'iver. Let him diligently 
perform tin: many .mi orifices prescribed, each 
at its pi'ii],er season.. 

Briefly, tin- key-nore uf 11n- ns ye i- «f. critic**. 
When the ritual sacrifices had palpable. sig'P- 

fietuiee and value—us they will have, 'again, in 
the life of the newer race—tire most important 

work that, the retired householder could do up¬ 
turn,] ly took- this shape. In modern'’ days the 

appropriate shape would he, the life of public 

work without worldly remuneration. In different 
times, places and circumstances, the forms may 
lie different; hut, the underlying principle must al¬ 
ways lie unselfish service. The alternative that 
is more suitable to modern conditions is even 
expressly mentioned by Mann: 
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Having given up ail the active work of { 
maintaining the household, gradually working 
out his past karma, ever purifying his mint! 
and body increasingly, and ever studying the 
Vedas, let him dwell in the homestead itself, 
supported by his son. 1 < 

We have seen that the forest-dweller was to 
form part of the Legislative Council. It was not 
Mann’s will that any one in any stage of life 
should he careless of the common weal. Even 
in the renuneiant stages of life, he was specially 
enjoined to place first the well-being of the 
world: 

Even* though the Brahmana have reached 
the stage of same-sightedness, when he seetli 
all with equal eye, and have attained to the 
peace beyond the turmoils of this fleeting 
world, yet so long as lie weareth any sheath 
of any plane, so long must he help the 
suffering dwellers of that plane. If he neglect 
and fail to help the suffering, his virtug of 
spirit, his knowledge, his superphysical power, 
his Brahman-force and illumination, gained 
and stared with so much self-negation, shall 
pass away from him . even as water leaketli 
out from a cracked vessel. 2 

fffawr !?sT II 
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The hands that hold occult powers and are 
strong with the strength of the Spirit, must be 
eVer* engaged in battling with the forces of evil 
that are always seeking a breach in the ranks 
of the Hierarchy whose persons form the guard¬ 
ian wall between them and the weak would 
they seek to overwhelm. The life of White 
Power is not all high joy alone, but is also 
strenuous labor always, and intense sadness and 
sorrow at times. 

In this stage of Vanaprastha, by due per¬ 
formance of self-sacrifice, the embodied self takes 
his third birth, the birth of Initiation into the 
High Mysteries of Yoga. ’ 

The first is the (ethero-physical) birth from 
the mother-father. The second is the (astro- 
mental) birth (from the Teacher) at the bind¬ 
ing on of the thread which marks the stu¬ 
dent. The third is the (mental-buddhie) birth 
(from the Hierophant, the Toga-Master) at 
thei sacrificial Initiation. Thus the Scripture 
sayeth. The twice-born, retired to the forest, 
should strive after this and the other Ini¬ 
tiations mentioned in the Upanishats 1 for 
the perfection of his Science of the Self. ‘ 
i Thirty-two separate v i d y a s, e. g., are mention¬ 
ed in the Chlulndogya and the Brhaddraiiyaha. 



Sarmi/asa, Ih.e, La.nl Stage and the, Problems of the 
Spiritual Life 

The successful discharge of the' duties of the 
V il 11 a p v a s t. ]i a stage qualifies the individual for the 
final stage of San nyas a, renunciation of all 
worldly cbnuexions, wherein are perfected and 
carried to their final finishing the virtues of the 
forest-dweller, and . the problems of the spiritual 
life are solved. 

Raving thus spent, the third quarter of 
life in forest-retirement, let him wander forth, 
homeless, for the last quarter. Let him not 
wish for death, not wish for life. Let him 
abide his time patiently as the worker waiteth 
for the day of wages. Let him burn up 
the evils of his body with regulations of 
the breath and of the vital currents ; the 
addictions of his mind by the practice of 
abstraction ; all sinful thoughts and. passions 
by concentration; and finally the guii as* of 
the Not-Self, that cause the turmoil of the 
world, bv meditation, on the . Self. Let him 
behold the subtlety of the Supreme Self 
by means of yoga-contemplation and under¬ 
stand its manifestations in organisms good and . 
evil, high and low—as those may not under¬ 
stand who have not achieved the Higher 
Self. He alone escapes the bonds of karma 
who sees well the laws of its working and 
thus knows how to clear oft' and close his 
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to) third parties, to his enemies who have ( 
harmed and sinned against him in the 
past and owe him debts; and his meritori-' 
ous deeds towards (and assets owed to him 
by) others, to his friends who have done 
him good find have assets to realise from 
him ; and thus winding up his account, let him 
approach the Eternal Brahman. Let him now 
gradually retire from and cast off the fickle and 
fleeting physical body—which had borrowed the 
passing bloom and beauty and strength of youth 
and prime from the glories of the indwelling 
soul, but is now seen to be what it truly is, a 
crumbling hovel, raftered with bones, tied up 
with tendons, mortared with flesh, plastered 
with blood, liung with decaying skin, ill-smell¬ 
ing, full of ffecal filth, shaking with, every pass¬ 
ing wind, haunted by ghosts of evil passions, 
claimed at law insistently by old age, sorrows 
and disease. Or let him set forth for the north, 
the quarter of the earth that has never yet 
been really conquered, and ever go on straight 
before him, turning not to right or left. living 
but on air and water, till the body falls. 1 

i Or be arrives, karma permitting, at the holy 
ashramas of the Rshis, whose principal seat is in the 
north of India, though branches of the White Lodge 
are scattered all over the earth. In the PurAnas and in 
Theosophienl literature this place is known as Shambhala : 
another, more or less close to it. being Kalapa. The 
determined will to reach the Hierarchy, in the conditions 
mentioned, is sure to hear fruit, either in this very life, 
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Tims ended a well-ordered human life on t;he 
physical plane, under the scheme of the Great 
Progenitor. It should he remembered, however, 
that while from the .standpoint of the physical 
plane, the last two stages of life are as the opposite _ 
■of the first'two, from the standpoint of superphysi- 
al planes, Renunciation (s a n n y a s a) is to forest- 
life (v anaprastha) as the household (garhasth ya) 
is to studentship (b r a h m a c h ar y a); in other 
words, that the renunciation of work on the physical 
plane is the assumption of work on higher planes, 
the acquisition and wielding, by means of the one- 
pointed practice of yoga, of superphysical powers 
of a higher order, for the service of the world. 
This is indicated by the stories of the functions of 
the Rshis in the Puranas and the brief hints given 
in the available Upanisliat.s of the many stages and 
g'rades and initiations and yoga-disciplines that 
sannyiisis are expected to pass through . 1 

ipTRRtm II 

Maim, vi. 

i See the Ta-rlijiltltfwadJmt.il. Paramahamsa and 
Saumjdsa (Jpanisluit-s. for descriptions of the stages, 
Kutichaka, bahiidaka, hams a, p ar a m a li a m s a, 
dig am bar a, go-mu kb a, turiyatltn, avadhuta, 
etc. 
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5t is also indicated by the three sub-divisions of 
’,he # one Path of Renunciation, on one of which, 
mystic devotion (bhakti) predominates ; on an¬ 
other, superphysical activity (karma) ; and on 
.the third, occult wisdom (j flan a)—•predominates 
only, and never excludes the two others—according 
as the temperament of the individual j! v a’s super- 
physical sheathing respectively shows forth more 
the Vaishya type and the higher clinging and 
steadfastness and inertia- (t a mas); or the 
Kshattriya type and the higher restlessness 
and mobility (r a j a s); or the Brahmana type and 
the higher inclination and suitability for cognitive 
purposes and harmony (satt.va); while all three 
are summed up m U p a sail a, service, ‘ being near,’ 
’being'm attendance,’ corresponding, on the higher 
level, to the Nhudra in whom all the other three are 
potentially present. It is true that the practice of 
walking on one ot these three minor paths 
(mar g a si is recommended to be begun even 
dnrino- the household life, but this is done only 
on the general nnnciple of preparation and of the 
concomitance and concurrency of everything and 
all tilings: .so chat an individual, in the view of 
physical science. Wins to die from the moment 
he is born- bv rim law of necmh’m-:, and, ■per contra. 

t.he moment lie dies. \\ c ha\ c ( li.J ! 
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The Si-nur oe the Hiohek Socialism ix Hang’s Laws 
With the hist stage of the human life on earth, 
ends onr survey -of Mann’s scheme as a whole., 
There remains, to sum up our study, a statement 
in modern terms of His view of the spirit in which 
life should be lived. From all that has gone be¬ 
fore, it is obvious that, according to Him, the 
spirit which should animate the social organisation 
is the spirit of the joint-family, of the broadest 
humanism, in modern days termed socialism, but 
socialism guided and administered by the wise, 
not by the mob. The four classes of men were 
called by Him “ the earlier-born and later-born 
brothers The cultivation of love and good-will 
to all,-the subordination of the personal to the 
social self, the avoidance of arrogance and invidi¬ 
ousness, the balancing of rights by duties, are 
constantly insisted on. All grades have their 
functions, i. e., division of labor is enjoined; but 
all live in an atmosphere of mutual love and trust 
and service., In the most official relations the 
human side is to be kept in mind. Each is to 
think more, of his duties than of his rights. The 
conventions are the outcome and expression of the 
spirit of broth.erliness, rather than the set arrange¬ 
ments of the modern theorist and advocate of a 
literal commonwealth, which are probably unwork- 
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able because artificial and unrooted in human nature. 
> Many of the most important affairs of life, 
which rnodeni governments leave to chance and 
individual enterprise and inclinations, while some 
.of the most influential of modern thinkers advo¬ 
cate state-regulation of them—matters ’like edu¬ 
cation for vocations, dietary, marriages, morals, 
manners, charitv, land-cultivation—were managed, 
under the old scheme, by means of a. quiet social 
pressure, exercised bv the elders and the wise of 
rhe various castes, communities, guilds, etc., and 
exercised in the spirit, of patriarchs of e families, by 
means of approbation and praise on the one hand and, 
on the other, of withdrawal of sympathy and passing 
of censure, and finally of temporary excommunica¬ 
tion ; just the means, in short, which are employed by 
o'ood and wise fathers and mothers in bringing up 
their children. In this fashion, the evils of over- 
official- state-management on the one hand, and 
overmuch liberty and license on the other, were 
both avoided. Maine's scheme is the nearest and 
only approach to a vvorkable socialism that has 
tried in our race, and that succeeded for thou¬ 
sands of years, bio much *0 isiliis the case mat, 
inched, all civilhnhom- which tin -0-. alW Imfmmn! 




have not only failed to make improvement, but have 
suffered decay. What is advocated here is <fchp 
application of His principlrn of Mortal organisation, 
for they are the only sure foundation of different- 
sexed human society ; the superstructure might 
safely vary in detail. 

If, despite this, the objection is lightly taken 
that Manu^ wavs may have been suited to a simpler 
state of human society but are not to the complexity 
of modern life, that His solutions are wholly inap¬ 
plicable and unpractical to-day, that it is all very 
well to talk of the joint human family, and types 
of men, and elder and younger brothers, and 
Universal Brotherhood, and patriarchal government 
by the wise—but that modern conditions make it 
all impossible; what then can be the reply ? Only 
tliis: “Very well. Let us continue to treat poison 
with more poison, to wipe off mud with mud, hate 
with hate, egoism with egoism, and abide the 
result. Endless time is before us, and we can 
afford to make experiments, even with broken 
hearts and ruined lives as outcome. In the end 
we shall see that when an error has crept into a 
mathematical computation at the outset, no persis¬ 
tence and accuracy in later calculation will bring 
out a correct result. Only the setting right of the 
original error will avail.” The error here is the 
principle of egoism, individualism, competition, run 
amuck. 
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Reformers begin in youth with the iden that they 
Jia^e found an original solution, a panacea for all 
evil, which will change the face of the world; they 
end in old age with satisfaction if they have cleared 
.away a little rubbish. New civilisations arise and 
overthrow the old, but that which they’ overthrow 
are only the decayed, senile, diseased remnants 
of the old; and they climb with effort t^o the glories 
of the prime of the predecessors. This is but the 
copy, on a large scale, of what we see on the small 
scale in the family ; the younger generation replaces 
and yet only goes over again the life „of the older. 
The young West, the fifth sub-race of to-day, ima¬ 
gines that it has superseded ancient ignorance and 
superstition. What it has superseded, perhaps, is 
only its own recent medieval past, not the really 
old. It imagines it has discovered the evolution 
of matter; in reality it has only forgotten the in¬ 
volution of Spirit in matter and its re-emancipation 
therefrom. It imagines it has discovered national¬ 
ism ; in reality it has only forgotten humanism, and 
the universal brotherhood of all beings, forgetting 
the whole truth, it is making much ado over the 
half-truths it has found. Bur it will find the other 
halves before long. Indeed, modern thought imu 
is only blindly groping after the -chcrnc laid down 
by Mann, and will presently re-establish it 1 - broad 
outlines. The re-establishment will conic more 
easily if flic elements of the Science "1 the 
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Solf (Ad by a tma-Vidy a), of Theosophy, *re 
recognised by governments, are made part of ,fch<} 
curricula of schools and colleges, are instilled 
into the minds of the students and the public 
by earnest-minded teachers, preachers, editors of, 
papers and magazines, till they become part of 
the mental life of the nations. And endeavors 
to do this are being made by the Theosophical 
Society in every land, and it is leading the nations 
to drink at the pure sources of Aryan Wisdom. 
“ Tell them to study Manu, ” said a Master to 
H. P. Blava^sky. The result of the general spread 
of right knowledge will be the general spread of 
right desire and then of right action. Co-opera¬ 
tion will grow from within, healthily and surely, 
instead of being forced from without, by strikes, 
riots and rebellions. Knowledge of psycho-physics 
will expand; astrology, as the science of tempera¬ 
ment and the tattvic constituents of masi and 
planet alike, will revive and will make really 
practical the sciences of ethnology, eugenics, an¬ 
thropology in its broad and true sense, the ‘ocean 
science of Spirit ’ (Punish a-S amudrika) the 
dislocated, torn and tattered pages of which 
have fallen into the hands mostly of charlatans 
to-day, and appear as Palmistry and Cheiromancy 
and Phrenology and Physiognomy, etc. Then it 
will be possible to fix the right avocations of 
men in their childhood and to educate them 
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at*5ordingly. p r i vate ]ife will find ; te ricIles jn pul . e 

fine emotions rather than in material objects, 
the riches of the inner world which do not 
depend on competitive success. Public life will 
, be rich in both, and devoted to service. Peace¬ 
ful retirement will come from inner desire, not 
outer decay. The Immortal Self will triumph over 
death, for the study and practice of the Sacred 
Sciences and Scriptures will open up and extend 
man’s vision into past and future lives. 1 The 
cessation of mutual slaughter and of misuse and 
waste of nature’s gifts will induce th 0 e Gods and 
the Kshis, who are the custodians of those forces, 
to enable men to re-discover the secrets of the forty- 
nine ‘fires,’ the forty-nine ‘airs,’ the two sets of 
forty-nine each of the occult forces known as the 
‘ Sons of Krshiishva ’ which were the hereditary 
birth-right of tile descendant's of Rama, as mentioned 
in the* Rdinni/nna, the powers of creating high and 
low temperatures and of multiplying the substance 
of any given kind of matter, as mentioned in the 
story of Nala and l)amayauti in the Mah.a-hharut.it, 
and many another marvel which we can scarcely 
even conceive of to-dav. Then will Maim s ideal be 
fully restored. And to help in such restoration is 
the mission of Theosophy to the modern world. 

Whatever glimpses arc given ol the future, m 
the Purai.ias and modern Tlieosophicul literature. 

> A/rnui. iv. UK, H!». 
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support the belief in this restoration of Munp’s 
ideal. The next type of civilisation (including £he 
sixth and seventh sub-races of the present Root-Race, 
at their best, before their decay, and the earlier 
sub-races of the sixth Root-Race which will coincide , 
in time with the former), will show a fuller and 
richer content of mental and physical wealth, 
possessed in the spirit of true communism, till the 
whole physical and psychical constitution of the 
race changes in some hundreds of thousands of 
years.’ Then the present pages of Manu will be¬ 
come inapplicable, except as to the basic Theory of 
Life, and a new Manu will write new pages accord¬ 
ing to the needs of that distant time. 

Conclusion 

Within this well-proportioned and well-balanced 
scheme of our present Manu, Avataras and Teach¬ 
ers, great and small, have arisen in the o latter 
ages, who have laid greater stress on some one 
aspect of the D h a r m a than on the other factors 
of a just life. This has been largely due to the 
same reason as ordains that in any master-piece 
of Art all qualities may not equally be shown. 
No sculptor, however deft, can carve into one 
figure strength in action, grace, and the perfection 

1 A little over four hundred thousand from now 
according to the lthaeifkya Puriina, when the Kali Yuga 
of the fifth Rout-Race will end and the Satya of the Sixth 
be in full swing. : " 



manifests pre-eminently but one of the infinite 
glories of the Self. Succession belongs to time ; 
simultaneity is only :n Eternity. And sc human 
perfection must be accomplished by the evolution 
of various qualities in various "Races and sub-races, 

Also, as said before, when any one aspect of 
milium nature runs to excess and so breeds evil 
in any Race or sub-rare, an opposite quality has 

to readjust and restore the disturbed balance b\ 









be stimulated. Now that these are excessive, t{?ey 
are being restored, in order to oalin down tbe nerve- 
destroying fever of speed-lust, which seeks to 
exhaust the experiences of a whole cycle with¬ 
in a single life, regarded as the only avail-, 
able life, and invents moving platforms and piers to 
serve rushing trains and steamer that will not 
stop, and cuts down sentences to words and words 
to letters, to save men’s valuable ‘time which is 
money’ for—they know not what. 

In the separate sub-races of the fifth Root- 
Race the dominating feature has been the growth 
of the separative egoistic intelligence, with its 
natural accompaniment of competition, bringing it 
within measurable distance of Race-suicide, despite 
the warnings of its Manu. Now, satiated with this 
in its fifth sub-race, it is turning towards conscious 
co-operation. As the principle underlying competi¬ 
tion is the self-asserting, detail-seeking, coftcrete- 
minded, extreme-pointed and divisive intelligence 
—M a n a s ; so that underlying co-operation is 
the altruistic, generalisation-seeking, abstract-mind¬ 
ed, mean-pointed, reconciliation-making reason— 
Rudd h i. The lower body and mind grow by 
self-assertion, the higher by self-surrender. The 
body of the adversary is conquered by strength, 
his soul by humility. 

To impress these new characteristics on the 
j! v a s who are to form the first nuclei of 



thts new sub-race and Race, the Inter Teachers 
laid chief stress on love and self-surrender. 
The Buddha, with nil Hi** emphasis on Right 
Knowledge, became known as the Lord of Com- 
.passion by His life, and the very exaggeration 
of His teaching of non-individuality, in reason, 
works for the fooling of self-surrender and non- 
individualism in ethic.' and practice. The Christ, 
with His teaching of utter submission to the 

their submission to The (food so mnoji the more 
noble for the greater growth and strength of evil 
egoism developed and transcended. The prophet 
Muhammad took Islam—‘ Submission to Clod ’—ns 
the best description of His religion. 

Just before the beginning of the Knli-Ynga, the 
black age of iron egoism, the Lord appeared us 
KvaHyitfto bind the hearts of men to Himself in many 

ago of strife nnd discord, to do this under the best 
possible conditions and the strongest safeguards 
for His heloved children. Xnrndu said to Yudhish- 
thira : 

Many are the j i r ;t s that have gone to His 
Abode of Pence, because they bound iheir minds 
to Him with hoods of even Inst and hate 

uttermost devotion. The dairy-maids did so by 
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love of His all-compelling, maddening, soul- , 
intoxicating physical beauty. Kftmsa did so by 
the stress of fear. The mighty Titan-kings 
and Khishupala and Dantavakfra gained their 
ends by mge and wrath and hate. The Yfah^ia 
by the - bonds of blood-relationship. You. the 
thrice-happy sons of Paudu. by sweet friendship 
and affection. We, the Rshis, by conditionless 
submission and devotion. Tie your minds to 
Him, ye sons of Mann 1 tie your minds to Him, 
in any way yon can, but tie your minds unto the 
Diamond-Soul. Tlie wise call Krshna, the 'Ar- 
tmcter, ’because by this name He draws the souls 
of all unto Himself. 1 

Only by so fixing the soul on an Ideal, by in¬ 
ner and outer reiteration (j a p a) in thought, word 
and deed, of that Ideal, may the centre of that 
higher individuality be developed and strengthened 
which is the vehicle of what is known as Personal 
Immortality. What Krshna is in His deepest 
essence, Prahrada explains to his child-companions 


1 spit ■ 
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Krslma onwards, may be regarded from the stand¬ 
point of our particular evolution—apart from its eter< 
nal and intrinsic value—as converging on the inten¬ 
tion to lend the combative fifth Race through its own 
sixth sub-race to the new epoch when love and wisdom 
shall reign on earth m place of hate and cunning. 

H. P. JBU\ atskj sdjs 

The .Americans... are. in short, the germs of 
the sixth sub-race, and in some few hundred 
years more, will become decidedly the pioneers 
of that race which must succeed to the present 
European fifth sub-race, in all its new charac¬ 
teristics. After this, in about 25,000 years, they 
will launch, into preparations for the seventh 

the sixth Root-Race will have appeared on 
the stage of onr Round. ... It will silently 
come into existence ; so silently, indeed, that 
for long millenniums shall its pioneers— 

the peculiar children who will grow into 

peculiar men and women—be regarded as 
anomalous vat line .... Then, as they 

increase, and their numbers become with 
every age greater, one day they will awake 
to find themselves in the majority . . . This 
process of preparation for the sixth great 
Rafte must last throughout the whole sixth 

and seventh sub-races.The cycles of 

matter will be succeeded by cycles of spiritu¬ 
ality and a fully developed mind. On the 
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•Treater ones, to call to birth new civilisations 
out of the ashes of the older forms of that 
self-same Phoenix, the Human Race. Smaller 
Messiahs, Messengers, Prophets and saintly Teachers 
have performed and will perform similar func¬ 
tions with regard to smaller cycles and suit- 
cycles and phases of civilisation. But the inner¬ 
most Truth, the one burden of the teaching of 
all, the prtrpose of the civilisation founded or 
modified by each, indeed the purpose of all the 
Races, Rounds, Chains and Systems of all times 
and all spaces, providing ever richer and richer 
foil and tack-ground of more and more perfect 
organs of. sensation and action, and more and 
more complex channels of ever more varied ex¬ 
periences of endless shades and grades of matter 
—the one purpose of all this ever has been 
and evermore shall be, by ever deeper Yoga, 
to behold ever more fully the Infinite Glory of 
the Eternal Self. 
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(iv.) Of health and sanitation—avoidance e of 
overcrowding and clean living, with clean fqpd, 
clean air, clean surroundings (and not drugging 
and inoculation and disinfectants). 

(v.) Of genuine government—government by the, 
trusted, disinterested, patriarchal, holy-living, wise 
(and neither despotism nor representation of hordes 
of warring opinions by the interested). 

(vi.) Of all success in every department of life, 
individual, national, racial—the spread of Adhy- 
at.ma-Vidya, the principles of the Science of the 
Self, and th$ consequent growth of the right spirit. 

It is obvious that to restore the old scheme 
in its entirety is impossible, even perhaps in 
hundreds of years; and then too, by a law of 
nature; the future cannot be an exact copy of 
the past. The spirit of the old scheme will be 
restored, the forms will be richer and more 
elastic. 

How then to work, ad interim; what are the 
first steps to take in the present and the imme¬ 
diate future, from the practical standpoint ? 

A few suggestions are submitted herewith, for 
general use, but with special reference to Indian 
conditions—to be approved or laughed at, reject¬ 
ed or accepted, utilised or thrown aside in part 
or in toto, altered, amended, improved, replaced 
by others, as may seem fit to the reader and 
the worker. 
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(The methods and rules of missionary bodies 
working through Schools and Colleges in India, and; 
of such institutions as the Pergusson College of 
Poona or the Central Hindu College of Benares, 
are more or less imperfect examples.) 

(3) Elders, over fifty years of age, retired from 
the competitions of livelihood, experienced in human 
character in, all its varieties, and of special learn¬ 
ing in psycho-physics, anthropology, and all such 
! sciences ’ as concern themselves with the ascer¬ 
tainment of men’s temperaments and peculiarities 
and abilities»and disabilities, should be attached to 
all educational institutions or groups of such. 
They should advise —not compel—parents and teach¬ 
ers with regard to the possibilities and the 
natural vocations of each child and youth and the 
appropriate courses of study for him. Their re¬ 
muneration should be like that of the Teachers. 

(4) The School-course should include, for all 
children, instruction and training in habits of 
physical cleanliness ; exercises in breathing and 
of other kinds, especially those without apparatus; 
systematic military drills and evolutions and fenc¬ 
ing with sticks and shooting with bows and 
arrows (just to strengthen the arms and should¬ 
ers and give a habit of accuracy in aiming, 
at small cost); lessons in the cooking of food; 
training in manners, morals and prayers; the 
usual three ‘ Rs geography, the elements of some 





on<5 physical science, and some one physical arc, 
according to special proclivities, the outlines of 
the History of the Human Race, (as given in the 
Puranas and The Secret Doctrine) with it# fairy tale*, 
' to be elucidated later in the college-days of speci¬ 
alisation for vocations. Instruction, especially in 
the school-department, should be largely orhl and 
mnemonic, and elaobrate appliances apd expensive 
buildings and apparatus should be dispensed with 
as much as possible. The hours of study should be 
morning and evening. 

(5) The State should issue manuals, for 
the use of officials and non-officials alike, giving 
them appropriate ethical teaching as to the spirit in 

service should do his work ; and also laying 
down detailed codes of manners and etiquette 
to be observed towards superiors, equals and 
inferiors, by the people in different departments 
and walks of life, from student to retired ascetic, 
from manual worker and laborer to Sovereign. 
These manuals should carefully point out the far- 
reaching consequences of the rpirit, the feeliny, 

the evil consequences of arrogance and distrust 
and fear and hate ami malice, the good ones 
of benevolonce, trust, friendliness, regard ayd 
respect; and should point out the uses of the 
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and the right and appropriate mood of mi fid. 
'idie State should also arrange to make stire 
that the persons concerned know the contents of 
these manuals. Following on knowledge will 
generally come conscience. 

(6) As for help in the choice of appropriate- 
education, so for help in the following out and 
settling of , marriage-choices, the State should 
appoint Elders, who should adcue only, and when 
consulted. Such Elders should possess knowledge of 
psycho-physics, pathology, astrology, etc., and the 
loving wisdom of the true priest in a special degree. 

Manuals givinguseful and necessary information on 
the sex-life and the conditions of healthy, hand¬ 
some, happy progeny, as acertained by the best 
available science of the day, checked by' the 
teachings contained on this all-important subject 
in the Scriptures of all the nations, should be 
provided by Governments to all married pairs, 
as the Sovereign’s patriarchal and- most 
valuable marriage-gift to them. These books 
should contain warnings against sex-mistakes and’ 
conjugal excesses and against excessive progeni- 
tion, pointing out the evil consequences. 

(7) Similiar manuals on sanitation should be 
provided by Governments to all householders. 
These should contain plans for model dwelling- 
houses and gardens, so that intending builders 
may endeavor to follow them if they please. 
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Municipal and other local authorities should as 
•far as possible insist that new houses, large 
or small, shall be built so as to stand clear, 
each in its own grounds, and that proportionate areas 
of open common and of scrub and wooded jungle 
shall be attached to every habited site. 

(8) Bureaus of information should be established 
by the State, presided over by Elmers (of the 
type mentioned), possessing special knowledge of 
economical affairs, which should give advice and 
information to all people desiring them with 
a view to newly taking up a vocation, regarding 
the business-openings most suitable and avail¬ 
able for each. 

(9) The excessive multiplication of books and 
papers should be discouraged (not compulsorily 
prohibited) by Governments. They should issue 
special authorisations to Elders (of the type men¬ 
tioned, and remunerated with honor and the means 
of subsistence by the Government, and not allowed 
to make monetary profits out of their books, etc., for 
the publication of books and periodicals and the 
delivery of oral lectures and discourses, dealing 
with the various departments of life, knowledge and 
action. But others should not be prohibited, unless 
they publish things positively hurtful to the 
mental and physical health of the community, fIn¬ 
state should however make it gem-rally known 
that it officially considers only the publications 
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of the authorised Elders to be beneficial for "Sts 
people; and should also issue lists of books that! 
they consider healthy and instructive, but without 
proscribing any others that are not positively 
deleterious. 

(10) Governments should also encourage, and 
as far as possible help out of public funds, 
sugh traditional forms of amusement and recreation, 
—pageants, passion-plays, scriptural and historical 
dramas, songs, recitations from, noble boohs, observan¬ 
ces of holy days —as tend to exercise a healthy 
and elevating influence upon the mind of the 
less educated masses and keep them from pas¬ 
times, addictions and occupations, that are waste¬ 
ful of body and soul, such as intoxicating drugs, 
litigation, gambling, and domestic quarrels. 

(11) Judicial and executive authorities should 
be instructed to encourage and help in ami¬ 
cable settlements and arbitrations as far as 
possible, in such fashion that substantial justice 
may be secured, in all matters where such com¬ 
pounding and settling is at all permissible. 

(12) Private owners of wealth should be encour¬ 
aged, by edicts in the name of the Sovereign, 
to throw open their permanent possessions, like 
palaces, parks, gardens, art-collections, to the 
visits of the poorer population of the neighbor¬ 
hood, on fixed days in the week, or other 
holidays, and to provide for them little dinners, 
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from all competitive business and represent %o 
special interest and constituency, whose experience 
is the widest in the land, whose wisdom, character 
and expert knowledge the most trusted and 
reverenced.. As far as possible, they should be 
elected by an electorate composed of the middle- 
aged fathers and mothers of families fulfilling 
educational conditions, and out of lists of no¬ 
minations published by members of the electorate 
and the government, without any canvassing or 
rivalry of candidature or any effort whatsoever on 
the part of «those to be elected. Their only re¬ 
muneration should be special marks of honor. 




This Work is 

lmcrihed 

My Mother, 



If I were lost in the darkest night, 

I know whose face would bring me light, 
Mother mine, 0 mother 
If I were faltering and weak of sight, 
I know whose hands would guide »ne right, 
Mother mine, 0 mother 

If I were sunk in the sorest sin, 

I know whose sighs would cleansing rein. 
Mother mine, O- mother n 

If I were black with the burn of blight, 
I know whose tears would wash me white, 
Mother mine, O mother n 

If I were dying in body and soul, 
I*know whose prayers woidd make me uln»U 
Mother mine, O mother )• 
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